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The President of Vassar College Indicates the 
Advantagesof our Democratic Private Schools 


HE individual advantages and the collective 

democracy of the Private School were 
happily indicated by Doctor Henry N. Mac- 
Cracken, President of Vassar College, in a re- 
cent letter to me. 

President MacCracken’s rank among edu- 
cators, and his knowledge of public and private 
education in the United States and foreign 
countries invest his views with interest. More- 
over, the fact that the students of Vassar Col- 
lege, have for a number of years been almost 
equally drawn from public and private schools, 
enables him from his immediate observations 
at Vassar to appraise the peculiar progress and 
development of each class of students during 
the college course. 

Referring to that frequent assertion that the 
public school is more democratic than the Pri- 
vate School, President MacCracken writes “the 
strict regime enforced in many private schools 
in the matter of economy, entertainments, dress 
and the like and the carefully cultivated school 
spirit may produce an atmosphere more demo- 
cratic than that of a public high school where 
sororities and fraternities are in vogue and 
where students break up into cliques as soon 
as they leave the school room door. My im- 
pression is that most Private Schools are about 
as democratic as most public schools, which is 
to say about as democratic as the country at 
large.” 


(CONCERNING the relative quality of the 

preparation the students of the public and 
Private Schools receive for college entrance, 
President MacCracken makes a significant dis- 
tinction in favor of the latter. “As the high 
school curriculum is riot planned with the view 
to preparation for the privately endowed col- 
leges, it is sometimes difficult for a student from 
such a school, namely, the public high school, 
to gain admission to the privately endowed 
college of the highest rank”"—(Yale, Harvard, 
Smith, Vassar, Bryn Mawr, Brown, Dartmouth 
and the like). “This is, of course, not the fault 
of the high school nor the privately endowed 
universities whose right to maintain a high 
standard of admission may not be justly cen- 
sured.” Indeed, no parent with a responsible 
sense of the problem-producing future of the 
American people, would wish those standards 
lowered. 


Yet, some of the most progressive of these 
colleges, recognizing the desirability of opening 
their doors to students throughout the country 
and from all types of schools, have endeavored 
to provide an admission system elastic enough 
to permit students of exceptionally high stand- 
ing from the high schools to gain admittance. 
“Even with this degree of concession, how- 
ever, it remains true that it is more difficult for 
students from many of the high schools to enter 
the colleges which admit by examination, than 
it is for students from Private Schools which 
make a specialty of such preparation.” 


HAT President MacCracken has so far 

stated is the belief of many leaders in 
higher educational life. It is a condition that 
must impress the parents who desire the widest 
and the surest opportunity for their children. 
The Private School was the pioneer of Amer- 
ican educational systems. It found its present 
high efficiency only after several hundred years 
of experimental endeavor. As President Mac- 
Cracken points out, “People sometimes fail to 
remember that the Private School is the older 
type of education. As such, the public school 
owes it a great debt.” 

“The question of choice between the two 
systems is and should be based upon individual 
considerations. So long as student migration 
is encouraged, and the advantages of obtaining 
one’s education in an environment different 
from that in which one is to live is deeply in- 
grained in American life, so long as privately 
endowed universities may maintain what stand- 
ards they please, and so long as American in- 
dividualism holds as its cardinal tenet that the 
best is none too good for one’s children, the 
Private School will hold its own alongside the 
public school system, and until the day when 
the public school system gives the best of which 
education is capable. Till then it is better for 
both the public and Private School system that 
each should flourish, working toward this 
common goal.” 


Director School Department 
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WATERBURY, YY, CONN. Founded 1875 
Successful preparation for all colleges. Secretarial 
Course giving Gregg certificates. All branches of 
Domestic Science, Excellent advantages in Music 
and Art. Experienced teachers. Gymnasium work, 
Athletics, Track, Basketball, Swimming and Outdoor 
Sports Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 
New Haven. Students admitted at: any time during 


_— Send for booklet 
MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 
Principal 


————" | ie 
Ely School 


For Girls 


Greenwich, Conn. 











In the country. One hour from 
New York. Junior and Upper 
Schools. General, College Pre- 
paratory and Graduate Courses. 
Also one-year course, intensive 


college preparatory review. 


—GlenGlen 











irban to New York City, 50 minutes from Fifth Ave- 
For high-school girls or graduates. Exclusively a 
school, with magnificent equipment, and 
homelike environment Immense gymna- 
theatre. Choice of studies, regular or 
Address for go and views: Glen Eden, 
sabeticienashe f 


HILLSIDE !3x"5.¢7% 


mais miles from New York. Preparation for 
ecollege entrance examinations, General 
-—“" Organized athletics 
ARGARET R. BRENDLINGER, A. B (Vassar) / 
won HUNT FRANCIS, A. B. (Smith 


Southfield Point Hall 


Aschool for girls, Beautifully located on Long Island 

Sound, Intermediate, General and College Preparatory 

Courses, Music, Gy mnastic s, Athletics and Sports, d- 

= Jessie Catiam Gray, 8. A., Principal, 12 Davenport 
ive, Stamford, Conn, 


A ‘COLLEGE FOR WOMEN _ 


Cultural and business subjects. Courses in the manage- 
ment of personal busine ffairs. 1, 2, and 4-year pro- 
nage Certificate or degrees Special work for prospec- 
tive secretaries and high school instructors. Catalogue. 
Dean T. Lawrence Davis, 27 Garrison St., Boston, Mass. 


Wheaton College for Women 
Only small separate college for women in Massachu- 
tt ear course. A.B. degree. Faculty of men and 
womer 20 buildings 100 acres. Catalog. 
REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, D.D., LL.D., President 
Massachusetts, Norton (30 miles from Boston). 


WHITTIER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
College Preparatory and Special courses. 
We educate for Character and Social Efficiency. 
itting the girl for « hat she is fit. 
t pper ind Lower Schools. 2ith Year. 
Mrs. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal, 
7 Main St.. MERRIMAC, 


ak witere ue MERRILL'S 


Under the personal super- 


vision of MRS. MERRILL. FOR Gi I RLS 
ORIENTA POINT, Box R, MAMARONECK, N. Y. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE. 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School, A School of Practical Arts. 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B, A. and 
B. S. Degrees. Address Secretary, 

RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


URSULINE ACADEMY 


hours from New York City. Elementary, Intermediate, 
College Preparatory Courses in Music, Modern Lan- 

8, Secretaryship, with diploma. Horseback riding, 
ll athletics. Summer Camp Assawaghkemeck, 2nd 


July 
Ist. Address Ursuline Sisters, Box R, Middletown, N. ¥. 








Prins. 








at BOSTON 
UNIVERSITY 








Mass 











A convent 
school, two 


SER 


ECOLE 
FRANCAISE 


French school where 
American girls, without 
crossing the ocean, can 
find a real Parisian home 
with a complete educa- 
tion, Classes conduct 
ed in French hin 
courses in English, 
Italian, Spanish, 
Music, Art, 
Dancing, etc. 


14Ee ast 95th St 
N.Y. City 


Overlooking 
Central Park 


The Gardner School) 


FOR GIRLS 


11 East 51st Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


A thorough school with delightful 
home life. Fire-proof building, 
College preparatory, academic, 
secretarial and elective courses. 
4 Music. Riding, swimming, tennis 

. 67th year. 
MISS ELTINGE ) 
MISS MASLAND § 


The Scudder School 


at Riverside Drive, New York 
7 buildings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses 
(A) SELECT HIGH 8C ee —Preparatory and general 
(B) POST GRADUATE: —1. Domestic Science and Home 
Management; l-year course with diploma. 2. Secretarial; 
includes Spanish, French, Library Methods, etc 
Social Welfare and Community Service: training for com- 
pensated or volunteer work. Classroom instruction and 
actual field work. Gymnasium, swimming, etc. Dormi- 
tories like college wit: Address Miss R. B. Scudder. 
New York City, N.Y. 244 W. 72d St. 


NOBLE SCHOOL 


Kathleen Noble Jerome, 
Manager 


BOARDING SCHOOL 
For Girls from 6 to 14 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Principals 





West Seventy-sec ond Street 

















; r 
Mrs. Boswell’s Residence 
FOR GIRL STUDENTS IN NEW YORK 
344 & 346 West 84th St., at Riverside Drive, New York Olty 
A delightful home for girls attending any New York 
school, college or studio. Eleetive Chaperonage. Eighth Year. 
Tei ine one Schuyler 3106. Open All Year. Catalogue 


yes bs 





Che Castle 


_- Miss Mason’s School 


- for Girls 
Box 960 Tarrytown-on-Hudson, New York 








HEWLETT SCHOOL, 
White’s Lane, Cedarhurst, L. I., N. Y. 
Twenty miles from Nex w York City. Day and board- 
ing school for girls mary through college prepara- 
tory. Country life wi a out door sports. 


Putnam Hall School for Girls 
Prepares for all colleges. General courses. 
course. All outdoor — Sleeping 

of four acres. Tennis, riding, 





22nd year. 

Social secretary 
orches. e = a 
ockey i 





Bradford Academ 


Offers two 
years of 
collegiate 
work for 
his gh SC hoo | 
gr aduates. 
Also special opportunities in Art, Music, 
E xpression and Household 1 Arts. For 
information as to courses of study 
and entrance requirements, address 
REGISTRAR of the JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Box 180, Bradford Academy, Bradford, Mass. 
A three-year college preparatory course is 
also given to a limited number of applicants. 











THT HH 


TENACRE- 5 


A Cou niry School for You ng Girls | 


From Ten to Fourteen Years of Age 


RE PARATORY to Dana 


from Boston 


Hall. 
All 
and 
The 


ce, 


miles 
athletics 


| adapted to the age of 


Fourt een 
ised 


the pupil. 


and inf 


sports and super 


finest instruction, care luen 


MISS 





COOKE 
wv. Ma $$ 


[ELEN 
Dana Hall, 


TEMPLE 
Wellesle 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 


College Preparatory, General, and Cultural Courses 
Kach girl’s personality observed and developed. Booklet 
on application. Telephone West Newton Isl 

LUCY ELLIS ALLEN, Principal 


WeEst NEWTON, Mass 


GRAY GABLES 4, wore “SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 


offering a one-year 

yurse preparing for all college examinations. 8% oO 

successfully passed college entrance examin 
Address 

Miriam: Titcomb, Principal 

Box E, 45 Cedar Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s 


Country Boarding School for Girls 
An estate of ninety acres on the edge of a 
charming New England village. 
College Preparation. General Courses. 
Athletics and Sports 


MARY LOUISE MAROT Thompson, Conn. 











have 
even years. 




















°@ssining- School: 
FOR GIRLS 


We offer, with diploma, Academic, 
lege Preparatory, Art, Music, 
Secretarial and Home-making 
including Horticulture. 

Students may enter regular courses or, with 
parents’ approval, may specialize as desired 
In beautif: d Westchester, 30 miles from New 

for! 56th year. Write for Year Book, Ad- 
dress Ossining-on- Hudson, New York. Box 8-K. 


CLARA C, FULLER, Principal 


Col- 
Dramatic, 
Courses, 











Ellen Clizbe Bs Bartlett, A. B., Principal, Box 802, Poughh 


, N.Y. 











BRANTWOOD HALL 


Lawrence Park, Bronxville, N. Y. 


28 minutes from Grand Central Station. 
College preparatory and general courses. 
Four buildings, about eight acres in 
Westchester, the most beautiful county 
in America, with cultural advantages of 
New York City close at hand. Steady 
growth of sixteen years, due chiefly to 
one patron’s introducing another. 











Drew Seminary 


The Carmel School for Girls on beau- 
tiful Lake Gleneida. 49 miles from 
New York. 600 feet elevation. High 
scholastic standing. Small classes. 
General and special courses. Separate 
building for Junior School. Athletics. 
58th year. Moderatecharges. For 
catalog address 


Dr. Clarence P, McClelland, President 
Box 514, Carmel, N. Y. 
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a FOR GIRLS ————=> 


We send students to college on certificate 
~ NEU and examination. Many girls, however, 
Send for NE after leaving high school do not wish 

Year Book to go to qotiege. But often they desire advanced 
work in a new environment with competent instructors, 
with studie be t meeting their tastes. 








We offer just these opportunities. Students 
take English or Literature, but the course otherwise 


i aheative. \ll subjects count for diploma. Gradu- 
ation from high school not necessary for entrance. 
\ll the opportunities of Boston in Music, Art, and 
torical associations are freely used. Special Work | e 
in Voice, Piano, Violin, *Cello, Harp, and Pipe 
Organ, with eminent Boston masters. Crm ina? V 
Outdoor Sports. Horseback Riding (our own Met, 205, . A. aisle’ scheal GP Guet “Kew 
); g-hole Golf Course on the property; Tennis, England traditions, doing highly specialized 


both grass and dirt courts; Field Sports; Canoeing. work. To develop a truly intelligent and 
Our Gymnasium is 45 by go ft., with Swimming Pool. cultured womanhood, developing the arts of 


< ; , ‘ eens home making and management and teaching 
nel} equipped school—nine buildings. girls to preside with dignity and grace, are 
. . . : ary school aims. Besides preparing for 

mectic rt Tloc ‘ stume Desig ome primary J q 
ic A ? Elocution, Costur oe I sign, Hom leading women’s colleges, Lasell offers a wide 


Excellent Secretarial Courses; range of elective courses—Music, Art, Sec- 
Business Management; Junior College retarial, Home Economics, Teacher Training. 

Hill-crest location in beautiful Auburndale 
village, 10 miles out of Boston. All the 
. cultural advantages of the city available under 
miles from chaperonage. 30-acre campus with lawns, 
Boston ' I hicago, Sept. 28. gardens, drives, great old trees, 15 buildings. 
Every provision for athletics and healthful 


= 1678 ont St. NEWTON, Mass. indoor and outdoor recreation. 
4) AS 4) WOODLAND PARK 
— The Junior School for Girls 
Catalogs on application 
Guy M. Winslow, Ph.D., Principal 
Chas. F. Towne, A.M., Assoc. Principal 
140 Woodland Road, Auburndale, Massachusetts 


For 1923-24, early appli- 
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HOWARD 


A Famous Old New England Country 
School for Girls 


Twenty-five miles from Boston. Thorough prepa- 
ration for all colleges. Special intensive one- 
year course forcollege examinations. Exceptional 
faculty of college-bred women. Comprehensive 
courses including secretarial training, household 
arts, vocal and instrumental music. Gymnasium 
and sleeping — h. Extensive grounds. Horse- 
back riding, canoeing, trips afield. All sports, 
®») pupils. 

Mr. and. Mrs. George W. Emerson 
Principals 
30 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 














“Kendall Ball 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Junior High, College Preparation 
e Special Intensive Year 
Secretarial, Domestic Science, Music 
and Art Courses 


Amid magnificent estates, 40 acres. Ocean 
frontage. Park-like grounds. Boston 20 miles. 


Fall Term Begins September 25th 


z S E M I NARY Telephone number Beverly Farms 3 : 
” MR, and MRS. C. P. KENDALL, 410 Hale Street 


DLUGAIURELEDRLARRU RRR SEERA ER RRR CRB E EEE: LUCIULUTVVETIE TTI ii Prides Crossing, Mass. 


a The ————ex MORAVIAN SEMI 
Gishopthorpe anor | pet Ge ne, men, Cee Fee a 
Founded 1742, Elementary, College Prep. B. A. and B. S._Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science, Art, me, Accredited Teacher Training. 
Box 257, Bethlehem, Pa. | HARCUM SCH OOL Grminasium Csi. Romer, Bonk? Sethichew: Per” 


Prepares girls for college or for life. Special two-year || ‘ - ‘ 
; Course for Hileh School graduates. Mu || | For Girls Bryn Mawr, Pa. 10 Miles from Phila. 
= 


old Arts and Sciences Arts and Crafts, 1) 


nd Secretarial work , A home school emphasizing college 





SSREGLETTAR SARIS RARLISIR SKEETER ATER EEE 





Uttitt 






































preparation. Special academic course 
for girls not going to college. Two- 
New thall ing year graduate course for high school 
hia ret hetic an \ graduates, Music and Art under noted 
ig 1 ss ¢ artists Located in a_ college town. 


location New gymnasium and tiled |] 


the Lehigh 


New stone buildings, large grounds, 
5 Athletics, riding. Catalog. Address 


i ee Mrs. Edith Hatcher Harcum, B.L., Head of 
School, or Mrs. L. May Willis, B. P., Principal, 
Box R, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
S cauiiis 


THE BIRMINGHAM SCHOOL eechwood ix 


An established cultural and practical 
Founded 1853 school for young women. Faculty built 
Healthful location ey years of selection. Many graduates 


3 in Allegheny Mts ecupy positions of responsibility. 
Hig lent Manor [ease tie me VERY young woman should be_ trained 
ern, homelike buil for s« - ial power a — “is ffic <« ney. 
; 0 This is the aim of Beechwooc combines 
Box Ss Tarrytown-on-Hudson, NewYork ings | for preparation the advantages of country and city training. 
Telephone, Tarrytown 1505 “The M in School’’ for college, entrance Junior College Departments, College Pre- 
The strength of this non-sectarian, country board + ae examinations held at paratory, Music, Art, Magazine Illustration, 
ing schoo! lies in the character of its girls, ability of the school. Liberal courses for girls not going to Design, Fashion Illustration, Physical Educa- 
its faculty, progressive methods and_breadth of cathene Exceptional Faculty Strong Musie Dept., tion, Expression, Home Economies, Secretary- 
currie alum. Primary, Intermediate, High Schoo! vith unusual equipment Fine and Applied Arts ship, Normal Gymnastics, Normal Kinder- 
Colloge Preparatory, Post-graduate, Secretarial Domestic Science, Gymnasium and Swimming Pool garten, Swimming Pool, Athletic Field. Gym- 
Thorough Music Courses, all branches, Home-mak Athletic Training and Dancing. Main Line Penna nasium. Public School Music, Large new Pipe 


ing, Kindergarten Training, Journalism, Riding, , q Napa hogs aad Serve one Be te 
Outdoor sports Associated with Highland Nature R. I Illustrated Catalogue. Organ. Rates moderate. Catalog. Address 


Camps for Girls. South Naples, Mair P. S. Moulton, Headmaster; Alvan R. Grier, President ietiaail J Box 455, Jenkintown, Pa.,Suburb of Phi 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN, ivecter Box 155, Birmingham, Pa. Schoo Phila. 
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Ce N ar lary Ly Lyon School. 


vith elective 
Strong 











With September Just Around the Corner— 


the selection of a school should not be deferred. 
case of a boarding school is imperative. 
will soon close their application lists 


Immediate registration in the 
Many have only a few places open and 


courses 


Home 


College a 

or non-college girls 
Economics Music and Art courses. Home- 
ished rooms with all modern 
glass enclosed classrooms, 
spacious recreation equipment 
includes modern gymnasium and swimming 
pool Outdoor sports including horseback 
ding, hockey, tennis and canoeing. In a 
ollege town near Philadelphia. Conserva- 
tive rates. Early registration advised. 


like. well-furn ~ 
er ee lo the perplexed parent seeking the 
onveniences . 


offers without cost or obligation, the 


right school, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
? services of the college trained staff of our 
School Department. They have traveled widely to collect first hand information 
on the academic and home life of dha Is in_every part of the country. We 
welcome correspondence or a visit to our New York office. 

Full detail i oO type ot chool 
board and tuition he age 
hould be included in your 


halls. New 


location preferred 
previous 
letter. Enclose a 


approximate amount you plan to spend for 
and religious affiliation of prospective pupil 
tamped return envelope and address 


Send . 
education 
or catalog, 

MR. and Mrs. H. M. CRIST . ; 
Principals M. Mercer Kendig, Director, School Department 
Soe oe Reena, Fo. THe Rep Book Macazine, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Wildcliff, a separate graduate school, . 

for girls 6-14. 





Gables, 

















66th YEAR 
Oldest School for Girls in Philadelphia 
Junior College for High School Graduates 
ntrance examinations not require 
College Preparatory and Academic School 
Conservatory of Music: Piano, voice, violin, harp. 
Vecational Courses: Secretarial, Home Economics. 
ino Art Spanish 
Vo'ce Expression ic! 
Violin Short Story Writing Domestic Science 
Harp interior Decoration Sewin 


“al x ng 
4 Athletics: Horseback Riding; Swimming; Basketball; Ten- 

D A R I N G O N a . nis; Country Tramping; Dancing; Military Drill. 
L I ; : Miss S. Edna Johnston,A.B., Principal,Box R, G ia, Pa. 
For Young Women a 


Since 11 Darlington has been 
developing personality, vitality and 
efficiency among young women of 
the nation. Beautiful 60-acre estate, 
Junior College courses in Personnel 
Engineering, Secretarial, House- 
hold Management, Physical Wduca- 
tion and Cultural Arts, College 
Preparatory or High School courses. 
Gymnasium, athletic fields, swim- 
ming pool, bowling alleys, riding 
and dancing. Catalog, 


CHRISTINE F. BYE, Principal 
Box 630, West Chester, Pa. 


























- SCHOOL 


DWIGH FOR GIRLS | 


Recommended by the Leading Colleges 
FOR COLLEGE PREPARATION 


SPECIAL FINISHING COURSES 


Adequate Departments for French, Spanish, 
German, English, Art, Physical Education, 


‘“*A Good School for Girls’’ 


Close, Personal touch and instruction for each 
girl, - Thorough college preparation. Six 
diploma courses. Fine democratic spirit, 
sensible dress regulations, happy schoo! life. 
Beautiful hill country near New York. 50 
acres. Gymnasium, Swimming pool. 50th year. 
ROBERT J. TREVORROW, President 
Box 93 Hackettstown, N. J. 

















CEDAR CREST A college ~ young women who 


appreciate life on a suburban 
umpus, with modern and oc i dormitories. 





Degree and certificate courses in Liberal Arts, Secretarial Science, 
Household Arts, Music and Expression. New Department in 
Religious Education and Social Service, 

Wm. R. Curtis, Litt. D., All i 


oe ¥ 








LINDEN HALL SCHOOL FOR 100 GIRLS 217Sth Year 
In Far-famed Lancaster Co., ‘‘Garden Spot of the U. S."* Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Academic, Home Economics, Secretarial, 
Music, Art, Expression. Courses for High School graduates. Sepa- 
rate Junior and Intermediate Depts, Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Attractive, wholesome home life. Careful supervision. Catalog. 
Address F. W. Stengel, 0. D., Box 137, Lititz, Pa. 





Domestic Science, Music and Expression. 
Athletics, Gymnasium, Tennis, Riding. 
Spacious Grounds for Games. 


CENTENARY COLLEGIATE 
TATU 


Alumnae cordially recommend Dwight 
because of the spirit which it inculcates: 
Frankness, Self-Control, Service. 


Write for illustrated catalog telling of the life 
of the school. References on request. 


MISS E. S. CREIGHTON, Principal 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


The Roberts-Beach School | 


Fifty girls with faculty of ten. Successful college pre- 

paratory and general course. Estate near Baltimore. 
Mrs. E. SELLEW mgnuare, A.M. 

SARAH M. 


wi LKESBARRE INSTITUTE 
SBARRE, PA, 
A select sc. mo. yy rim founded 1854, Boarding de- 
partment. limited to twenty girls, offers unusual oppor- 
tunity for special instruction peepee ary to entering 
college. For catalogue address Miss Anna M, Olcott, 
Principal, 77 South Franklin Street, 


SCHOOL 
-Penn Hall tc:'Ginss 
Aim—Full Development of True Womanhood 


College Preparatory, Modern Language, Musie, Art, 
Domestic Science Courses, C ertitic ate priv ilege 3, 
All outdoor sports, New gymnasium and swimming 
pool, Rooms with private bath, May each year 











FAIRMON School for Girls 
25th year 

College Preparatory, two-year College Course, or One 

Year Special intensive training for examinations. 

Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science, Business, 

Physical ‘l'rainin Educational Resources of 

National Capital Jtilized. Students from 45 States. 
Catalog and full information on request. 


Fairmont School 2107-2109 S. Street N.W. Washington, D.C. 


BEACH, Ph.1 j Principals 
Box 20, } ~al Md, 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL 


Unique advantages of the national capital are enjoyed 
at this residence school for girls. Ask your senator or 
congressman about Chevy Chase. Meantime write for 

catalog. Address CHEVY CHASE ScHoou, Box R, Frederic 
ri rnest Farrington, Ph. D., Headmaster, Washington, D.C. 


HOOD COLLEGE For Young Women | 
spent at Atlantic City. jork not ee rrupted, 


. Standard A. B. and B.S. Courses. Also Music, Art, 
Rates, $800. Catalogue and views, Addre Expression and Home Economics. Accredited Courses in 
FRANK S, MAGILL, A. M., Prin., Box R., Gebten, Pa, 























/ Miss Gildner’s Princeton School 


education. Eight new peistings on %-acre suburban site. 
Our own Garden and Dairy. Terms $450 to $550. For Girls 12 and over 
| JOSEPH H. APPLE, LL.D., President, BoxR, Frederick, Md. Md. College preparatory, advanced college-entrance, 
) general high school, two-year graduate courses. 


9 Music, art, dancing, expression, dramatics, secre- 
ST. MARY’S HALL 


taryship, domestic science, athletics, sports, riding. 
57-acre estate, beautiful Colonial residence. 
A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS Separate cottage, Pal for 
Near Philadelphia and New York 
College Preparatory, Gen- 


unior School. 
Miss Laura R. Gildner, A. M., 
eral and Post-Graduate Director, 
Courses. Music, Art, Do- 
mestic Science, Secretarial 
Gymnastics and outdoor 
sports, including horseback 
riding. 
Catalog and Book of 
Views on request 
MRS. JOHN FEARNLEY 


rincipal 
Box 420 Burlington, New Jersey 





Princeton, N. J. 














Miss Sayward’s School 


In beautiful suburban Philadelphia. Each girl 
individually studied Junior, College Preparatory, 
and Advanced Departments. Art, Music, Expres- 
sion, Domestic Science and Secretarial Courses, All 
outdoor sports. Swimming. Horseback riding. 
Thirty-first year. 

Catalog on request. Write Dept. R. 
Miss S. Janet Sayward, Principal 











Overbrook, Pa. 
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NEW ENGLAND AND MIDDLE ATLANTIC SrarTss 


MARYLAND COLLEGE 7 VARRISON 


1853 for Women 1923 A 1 
pooxrer in Green Spring Valley, ten miles | freperer= | 

















ir from Balti- 
al ¢ prin 


from sant yer ie Twelve-acre campus. 


Modern fireproof buildings. Outdoor Athletics. 
Pr = Faculty. 


to all degrees. 


Swimming Strong Four-year 


ling ‘Two-year course 


certificate. 


courses lea¢ 


leading to Personal supervision. 


Catalog on request. 
Box 8-R 


Bhe Colonial School 


FOR GIRLS James E. Ament, Ph. D., LL. D. 


In aristocratic residential section of Washington, where students enjoy the unique President 
educational and cultural advantages of the capital. n autil Rock Creek 


rses in 


*!) Miss MARY M.LIVINGSTON 
P oy Ditucteal 
Lutherville, Md. : 
Box R 


—_—_—— 


Garrison, Md. 




















‘Nationai Pack Seminary 
| For Young Women £ GS 
Suburbs of Washington, D. C. 


val- 
col- 


ademic, college preparatory, major elective, | 
x xpres- 


arial and business courses, 


Primary, intermediate, a 
collegiate, fine arts, domestic 
Careful, individual instruction in small class 

Sensible, happy school life. Unaffected aud intelligent social 
training. Dignified, well-appointed buildings lys 
ical training. Open-air gymnasiun I swim- 
riding, aesthetic and folk danc 
basketball. For catalog, 


science, secre 


nnis, 
ing, hik 
1ddress 


ming, ing 


club, golf, 
MISS JESSIE TRUMAN, Associate Principal 
1535 Eighteenth Street, Washingthn, D. C. 





Segleten, Box 195 
Forest Glen, Md. 




















KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOOL 


OF WASHINGTON AND PARIS 
Language— Dancing— Dramatic Art 
Aschool for young offering unique and unexcelled opportunities for cultural or 
professional study in an artistic and stimulating atmosphere. Other art subjects, academic 
or college work arranged that student desire s subjects elective. Tuition according to 
amount of work taken Unusual social advantages of Washington; week of opera in New 
York; preparation for foreign trave 
Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith, Directors, 


1751 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. I M M ‘ C U L A 4 A 





women, 


School for Secretaries 


A Select School 
304 Glover Bldg., Washington, D. C. 




















GUNSTON HALL SEMINARY 


A girl’s school in the National Capital 
Founded on the soundest principals and highest 
scholastic standards. Preparatory and academic 
courses, Two years postgraduate and college 
work. Music, Art, Expression Gymnasium 
and Tennis courts. Rates $1500. Catalog. 


MRS, BEVERLEY R. MASON 1908 Florida Ave., Washington, D.C. 





SOUTHERN STATES 


Martha Washington Seminary 
x Re 


For Young Women 


beautiful estate. 
city and country. 

and High School 
Secretarial courses. Househ 
Science. Music, Expression, 
Outdoor sports. 


Advan- 
Junior 
forms, 

old 

Art. 


Occupies 
tages of 
Collegiate 














Bist Year **HIGHEST VIRGINIA STANDARDS'* 


VIRGINIA COLLEGE 


Washington, D. C. 
Select Suburban School for Girls. Two Years’ Col- 
lege Course. Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Music, Art, Expression, Domestic Science. Gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, Riding, abundant 
outdoor sports. Advantages of Washington with 
experienced chaperones. 


Address SISTER SECRETARY, 4270, Wisconsin Ave. 


new 


__ SOUTHERN STATES 








Seten College Conservatory "yj Xou>* 


¢ climate une xcelled. In the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
Proximit » Washington makes possible frequent sight seeing 
trips and familiarity with ae Capitol. 
Standard Junior Colleg igh School courses, Music, Sec- 
retarial, Expression, Household Arts, Physical Educ ation, Art. 








SOUTH ERN COLLEGE 


For Young Women Roanoke, Va. 
One of the leading schools in the South. Modern 
buildings. Extensive Campus. Located inthe Valley 
ginia, famed for health and beauty of scenery 
Elective. Preparatory and College Courses, Music, 
— Art, Expression, 


| Duilding Modern, Large Airy Rooms, Private Bath. 
Camping trips, Horseback Riding, Outdoor sports, Hikes, 
Swims in the Potomac 
ttractive social and home life. 
the Dormitories. 
For « 


R. H. Holiday, President, M 





President and faculty live in 


atalogs, booklets and book of views address 





Virginia 





1] 

| 
Domestic Science, 

under the direc- 1] 

S| tion of European | 

| 

| 

| 














Averett College for Young Women. 


High School se Junior College Courses. Accredited. 

aculty of Specialists active new bids: odern equipment 
Gymnasium, swimmin a pool. “ usic, Home Economics, Secretarial. 
etc. Rates $415. Illustrated catalogue. 


James P. Craft, A. M., (Harvard) President, Box RB., Danville, Va. 
MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE _ nas BALDWIN SEMINARY 


: ory — Ladies / 8/2 Staunton, Virginia 

e andoah Valley of Virginia. 

Students trom 33 states. 

Preparatory, 4 years. 
Athletics : Gymnasit 


JuniorCollege and Finishing Courses 
SCHOOL OF DISTINCTION—HISTORIC LOCATION 


tive one-year rH. S. Gra 


and American In- 
structors, Super- 
luates. | Tx vised athletics. 
I shin ( s, Mus Students from 32 

n, D stic S lt Gymnas | states. Forcatalog 
Ten Basket tion tronage. “ : address 
Mattie P. Harris, 

President 


Founded 1859. 

















nce, 


+ | 
and | 





FOR GIRLS AND 

YOUNG LADIES. 
FAU UIER INSTITUTE 
The 64th session begins Sept. 27th, 1923, Situated in 
Piedmont region 6f Virginia, 55 miles from Washington. 
A limited and thorough home school, Modern buildings. 
5-acre campus. Catalog. Miss E. May Strother, Mrs. 
Katherine D. Carr, Principals. Virginia, Warrenton, Box 40. 


FORT LOUDOUN SEMINARY ‘jpchester. 


Virginia 
For girls. Delightful location in the beautiful Shenan 
doah Valley. L wr re ary and Business courses. Special advan- 
tages in Music, Languages. Gymnasium, swimming 
ool and all oat exercises. Opens Sept. 20th. Terms 
$0. For catalog, address Katharine Glass Greene, Pres. 


In the Blue Ridge Mountains, 4 hours from 

17 minutes from Staunton, Two main line 

preparatory, 1 year graduate work, 

conomics, Expression, Secretarial. 
buil ling, 2l acres. L ithia spring 
of horses and golf link 

ater sports. Terms SB. 


For giris, 
ashington, 
railroads. College 
Music, Art, Home 
Beautiful, homelike 
water. Our own stable 
Tennis, basketball, 
For catalog address 


| John Noble Maxwell, 
President 
—— Hall, 
Basic, Va. 











Hollins College for Women 


Founded 1812. Standard College Courses for Bachelor 
of Arts and Bachelor of Music degrees. Admission by 
certificate or e xamination. 325 students. For catalogue 
address M. Estes Cocks, Secretary. 

VIRGINIA, Hollins, Box 362. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 




















wanp-3ELMONT| |GULF-PARK COLLEGE 


ESERVATIONS for the 1923-24 ses- BY- THE-SEA 


sion should be made as soon as pos- 

sible to insure entrance, JUNIOR COLLEGE for Young illin: eamatiniaadlt Gaaidia!, Wass 

WARD-BELMONT offers courses to meet Women. National patronage. m beach. Modern chool equipm 
individual needs of = covering Ideally situated on the coast of Spl jormitory facilities. Outdoor 
4 years preparatory and < years college the Gulf o ay . " im } re nad ’ . . al 
work. Strong Musi¢ and Art Departments. F . ul : —— aon — - lards. cc a raat Bea ? round. La -: an i 
Also Literature, Expression, Physical ‘our years igh chool, tw yeur ‘ orts, 3ymnasium, arly 
Training, Home Economics and Secreta- C 
rial. Outdoor sports and swimming pool. | include Music ion. j 
Woody Crest the Farm and Country Club af- Economics, Secretarial Work . . Send for catalog an 
fords week-end trips into the open country. Large campus with live er 85 a pebsoas, Al eas 

Ap " ilications should include references. Book- GULF-PARK, Box W, Pete ‘Mileainstont 


lets on request. Address 


WARD-BELMONT 
“ Heights _ Box 2 ee honed | Souther Cr Se emi ary oo 


A School of @ Character 


For Girls and Young Women. In the Health record 100 per cent. Rate $490. 
Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia Catalog. 
Ten miles from the world-famed Nat- Box °75, BUENA VISTA, VA. 
ural Bridge and historic Lexington. 
Courses: College preparatory, four 
7” . years; seminary and collegiate, twe 
i 4 : ‘ . Bs years; piano, pipe organ, voice, violin, 
ae Bg | Z expression, art, commercial and home 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY “ig : economics. Sports: Outdoor and 
For Girls and Young Women. 112th year. p 4 3 , an “ol li ee 
College preparatory and two years college work. . . horseback riding anc Senne 
Special Departments: Art, Music, Expression, 
Home Economics. Fine location. Altitude 2300 ft: 
Near White Sulphur Springs. New $232,000 fire- 


proof dormitory. Terms: $00. Send for catalog. 4 a 
LEWISBURG SEMINARY p — ( 0 | F 
aie nee ~~ BRENAU. : o 
\ aE. CONSERVATORY 


VIRGINIA INTERMONT COLLEGE " , | Select patronage 30 states; location foot- 
For Girls and Young Women. 39th year. 25 states. H. S. , x2 ie ; , : hills Blue Ridge Mts. North of Atlanta. Stan- 
= Jr. cone gee ce gg mo ge engggre nee _ i e “ , dard A.B. course; special advantages in mu- 
sines ourses, rac c ate. Alt. mn 7y¥m™., : mice : ad 
Swimming pool, new dormitory with private baths. Rate $500, ~wal | culteme. tb tetas ties science, phy sical 
J i . G. ffsinger, A. M., Pres. | ; 3 . Outdoor sports; swim- 
batons = = . : ming, boating, horseback riding, etc. 


oes aac aad Catalog and illustrated book. Address 
WARRENTON COUNTRY SCHOOL Miss Harris’ Florida School | BRENAU, Box F, Gainesville, Ga. 


For Young Girls we ee ae 
‘ollege preparatory and special courses. French, the language nder northern management, northern faculty. Tourist pupils use 
fthe house. The school is planned to teach girls how to a id. home text-books. Outdoor classes, ocean bathing a winter. 
h " t i rs " te habits of ler H Boarding and day school departments. October to Ju 
to bring them nearer nature, and to inculcate habits of order and 
these 1055 Brickell Avenue Miamt, Florida 


economy. Mile. Lea M. Bouligny, Box 50, Warrenton, Va. 
“a . | 
Cathedral School for Girls 


ORLANDO, FLORIDA Bishop Mann, President 
For catalogue address Principal 


ASHLEY HALL CENTENARY €0xseRrvaTory 


Fan * 
ea. Seth Es pO lad C_. 7 " * . r ; . - 
A girls’ school offering a broad variety of courses. Col- Accredited Junior (¢ ollege and High Schoo! for girls and 
THE HIGHLANDS lege pre paration for best women’s colleges, Modern young women; exceptional courses in music and other 
equipment, Swimming pool, Mild ciate permits Fe cials; 39th year: located in beautiful East Tennessee 
A college preparatory school for girls. Highest outdoor work the year around, Catalogue. Address | Valley: athletics. 
g hristian ideals, but not gee ag Se neral apd Mary Vardrine MeBee, M. A., Principal, Box R, mesbacates S.C. . W. Malone, Pres., Cleveland, Tenn. 
domestic science courses, usic, Art. Charming lo- : 
cation in high portion of the be ‘autiful capital city. KENTUCKY, Shelbyville, Box 7218. : COLUMBIA INSTITUTE, Columbia, Tennessee 
Ve sry mild winter climate—year round outdoor ath- S : Hill Schoo Founded 1825, An The Rt. Rev. Thomas F. Gailor, Chairman Board of Trustees) 
letics. Horseback riding, swimming, hiking. Junior cience 1 English and Classical A Junior College, offering also a standard high schoo) 
department. Close personal touch, happy schoo! life. School for Girls, College Preparatory Course. Piano, course: College preparatory al ape “p = pera aoe 
Booklet, MRS. ELIZABETH N. MATHER, Principal Violin and Voice Instruction. Domestic Science, Bas- A School of distinction where the whole personality is considered. 


Austin, Texas ketball, Tennis, Hockey, Horseback Riding, Rates $600. For Catalogue address, 
Mrs, W. T. POYNTER, Principal. _ The President, Box M, Columbia, Tennessee 








lleg Thorough cultu ) $ registratior uggested. Vachel Lind- 
Art, Expressior yme ay, celebrated poet, will teach Modern 


































































































WESTERN STATES 


" St. Paul’s distinctive School for 
A K E i E » 4 H A E i £ School fo _— “Oak Hall Girls. 70th year. Day and Board- 
turesque location on Lake Michigan. College prepara- ing. g. College preparatory, Tg my 
tory aud general courses. Individual attention. Out- Happy schoo! life. Individual care. Skating, Swimming 
door sports and syetematio epysice) reine FE ~——. idling Temuis. fle see ammaeniene tes 
trated year book address 1e Principa ary Helen | ; 
Yerkes, Box 345-R, Grand River, Mich. Mr. & Mrs » R. A. Moore, Principals, 582 Holly Hom "st ‘Paul, Minn. 


4 7 ST.MARY’S SCHOOL r EY 
St. Mary’s-Dallas ||| (3: (Episcopal) =| : CENTRAL. * 


Knoxville, 11.—56th year, 
For girls. 35th year. Episcopal. Rt. R ual Traini re heeradita . 

‘ c tt ‘ P he | . 1al Training for Girls. Accredited for Women. An accredited 
ae College ce even er and Pr = sent. | H. 5S. = 2 years Ce Music, S Junior College, offering complete 
oie . > Art Jramatics, etc, so new and special courses. Strong faculty, 

: Ww Eco- + pa — ee " F z 
annie “oa? a agg Reem ke Social Seryice’’ Course, All ath- Beautiful 97-acre campus. Write for 
wit, "Paseeene St. Mary's Institute of Musical Art letics, Moderate rates, wo natated View ie, Book ae and Catalog. 
Mild climate, outdoor athletics all ect a - f Also *‘St. Margarets’ for younger MW Pres.S25 State St. 
campus, new fire-proof dormitory. For catalog, addre girls, 5to M4 years; motherly care. 


wT 
—_—- A.B., Princ’ pal —— CATALOG of Dean F. R. Carrington. State pupil's ogc. 
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WESTERN STATES 


Jdndenwood College 


Fifty minutes from St. Louis 











STARRETT SCHOOL 


FF, GIRLS 


Academic, college preparatory and graduate courses: alsc 
seventh and eighth grades. Co- ; 
operative with University of | 













The pioneer college for women of the Southe est. Founded 1827 ( ef pre pere s for ae. 
F } } » sley anc assar Colleges; 

to train young women Ik leadership in every sphere of women's e 
) full .ecredited with other col- 
activity Iwo and four-year courses leading to degrees. Bus i- leges and universities of the 
ness, Art and Expression departments. country Exceptional advant- 


ages in Music and Art. A home 
school in superior fire-proof 
building two blocks from Lake 
Front. All athletics. Fall 
term begins September ]9, 


Home Economics. School of 
Music of Unexcelled Merit. 
114-acre campus. Outdoor sports include golf, hockey, tennis, 





archery, coasting. Gymnasium. Swimming pool. Earnest work, 
wholesome recreation, sin¢ religious training igenial com- Address Registrar, Box 2 
panionship make for well-rounded lives. For catalog, address 4932 Lake Park Ave., _ Chicago, Il. 





J. L. ROEMER, D.D., President, Box 1023, St. Charles, Mo. a _ PACIFIC ‘COAST 


GRAFTON HAL] || MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL FOR GIRIS 


: 5047 West Third Street, Los Angeles 
A recognized Academy and Junior College Thirty-fourth Year. An attractive home for forty 


girls, Beautiful new buildings; preparation for 
FOR GI RLS College; College Certificate rights, 




















Music, Art, Secretarial Department, Dramatic Art, poem a advantages fog Music, French, Mistery of 
Home Economics and 7th and &th grades, Modern Basketball, tennis, horseback riding, 

buildings with unusually beautiful grounds, Limited Mrs. Mary S. Caswell, Principal 

registration, Athletics and many student activities® Miss Ada S. Blake, Associate Principal. 








Illustrated catalog sent upon request. Address Registrar, 


Box R. B., Grafton Hall, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin. 


HILLCREST 
| Miss Davison’s School 
| lith year. Forgirls from 5 


Frances Shimer School to iyearsof age. Best home 


influences. Limited number. 











Miss Hamlin’s 
Boarding and Day School for Girls 


San Francisco, California 


All departments from Primary to High School inclu- 
sive. French School for little children. Fuil corps of 
teachers. Accredited to all_ colleges: which receive 














For Girls and Young Women ye hed dually eared pupils on recommendation. Preparation for Eastern 

f. nusual advantages colleges a specialty. Four buildings, playground and 

Junior College Academy | music. Galy noumalohit thes <n tennis courts. For catalogue and information, address 
- are cepted s 3 . . 

Two-year college course with diploma, admitting Miss Sarah M. Davison, Prin. Miss Sarah D Hamlin, 2234 Pacific Avenue 


to Junior Class of leading universities without Box 4-R, Beaver Dam, Wis. San Francisco, California 


examination, Four years academy work, p er- 5 7 
mitting entrance to all institutions that admit on M Y- O -THE- W OODS S choo of 
certificate, Excellent special courses— Music, | Be AR F. D 
Home Economics, ar Expression. Nine modern COLLEGE FOR WOMEN Expression 
s ~ollege de itory. Beautiful Standard Courses lead rrees, “ : ’ x ; . 2 
building New llege lormitory t at : —_ ¢ a -* i at ac ing to de. ere € , 83rd ye ar Beautiful hish location with eveeping view of moun- 
campus of twe nty-five acres, Outdoor sports in- mae “474 rvat a f Mu Sche “y A —_ tains, city and distant sea. College courses in Litera 
4 = a omics: Conservatory o s lo i » city g stant sea, , ‘a- 
cluding golf and hockey. Tlst year. Term opens tt 7 siiainen. Seman & ding — beer nore x ture, Art, Languages, Journalism, Story-Telling, 
September 12, 1923. For catalog, address ridit ng, etc. Extensive campus, and farms, Oral and Dramatic E xpression. Academy (accredited 
~— = High School), Junior School (all grades), Musical 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods Acad: 
REV. WM. P. McKEE, Dean : an ere . cods Academy department. Resident students over 14. For catalog 
B. 653, Mt pe ae The Prepar: me School. Special courses, address HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M., Director 
Ox . ’ 




























CATALOGUE ADDRESS Cumnock Hall Los Angeles, Cal. 


The aioe, ‘Box 200, St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. ——————~ 
Miss Spaids’ School for Girls MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL 


hicago’s well established resident and day school for . , Palo Alto, California . . 
p ES. . who are responsive to high social and academic Prepares for Eastern and Western colleges. Post 


























lards. Special gymnasium and field for sports graduate department. Grammar and Primary grades 


; " 28 a Enrollment limite alog 
Superb new location in St. Louis ~— umber of applicants accepted Miss Enroliment limited. Catalog. Gathers Harker, A. B., 


























. Vassar, Principal. 

beautiful suburb. Six-acre campus. A Spaids, Principal, 866 Buena Avenue, Chicago, a deren _Bex 

Athletics. Gymnasium, Normal, | FERRY HALL College preparatory, general high WESTLAKE SCHOOL for Girls 
4 and advanced s. Also speci uction in music 

supervised social privileges. we “ee a we " se ae . a? aa aneers College preparatory and advanced courses. Fully ac- 

College Preparatory and Gen- ‘ 1 « estic a . Sciences. Located in a we credited. Modern buildings. Campus of 8 acres. Tennis, 

eral Course. Two-year Play- residence $ - rb on the t Lake Michigan, twenty-eight | Swimming and other sports. Unusual musical advan- 

ground course unequalled ex- .Y miles Some Gaicage. Worcatming adkiven tages. E Stee f Art, Lower school. — 

cept in Universities. Music, — | Miss ELOISE > R. TREMAIN, Prin., Box 331, Lake Forest, Il. Address Box R, Los Angeles, Calif. 





»ress » 2st — 
Scie a seen. coe For ~TUDOR HALL SCHOOL SEFTO birdie B. <. 
pore may address . b Successful preparation for all colle “ges for women, and Thorough edu a. Bes 
MRS, M. LOUISE THOMAS 
Principal 
Box 1022 Kirkwood 
St. Louis Co. Mo. # 


Lenox girls are happy girls | 





SS mulation. a faint 
for universities. General and Special Courses. Fireproof 


rate terms. Address 
school and residence buildings. Science .——o--— 2s, The Princinal, Miss E.F.Roberts, 
Art studio. Gymnasium. Roof playground. Catalogue. © O L L E G E* . (St. Andrews) 
MISS FREDONIA ALLEN, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 











SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


’ For Nervous and oS EVEREUX SCHOOLS 


Backward Children Berwyn, Pennsylvania 




















— . 3 Boys Junior Girls 
The Stewart Home Trainin 
Illinois Woman’ s College School for children of retarded UNIQUE IN PURPOSE—PROGRESSIVE IN METHOD— 
a pret a. BBS. BM, decrees Broke mental development, is a private Three separate tutoring schools for chil- 
training in Music, Art, Expression D estic S retarial | Home and School on a beautiful | dren who need scientific observation and guidance 
and Physic 7, ft lucat Ne th pool, Six |} ~ Country Estate in the famous Blue | Pre-school Age through High School. Special emphasis 


tildings, ti 


slog address 
Illinote Woman’ s Cc Le ‘Bex D, Jacksonville, Ill. 





on health education. Academic and cultural 





Grass Region of Kentucky. Seven | Plice 


o3.38 . . 7 : S ga | courses, Vocational training for manually minded 
"| Buildings. Cottage Plan. For illustrative catalog | SO\jents. Male faculty in department for older boys 
COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES address Dr. John P. Stewart, Box P, Frankfort, Ky. Sixty-five acres— outdoor camp in summer session. 


THE bent SCHOOL A Southern n School tor Backward 


mental development has not progressed nor- 











the sons and daughters of gentlemen A private school for children who are retarded in their mental develop 
ate adapted to meet their individua ment. Beautiful = southe rn mansion in a campus of forest trees 
ompetent o — ‘al and hygienic care, protection from harm- deal « wheabe all t sar. Successful me ethod of combining home life 
ful ¢ contac ets, desirable compantenshy and real affection. Address yh expert deve slogenes nt of hand and mind, Limited to 25 pupi 
E. A. FARRINGTON, } JEN ENZIA COULSON COOLEY, cial attention to very young children. 
pt A. “Rox 1: 25, HADDONFIEL > } rs. Cora Bristol-Neison, Box R, Murfreesboro, Tenn 














bane Home School The Trowbridge Training School 





Asuburban home school for children of slightly retarded A home school for nervous and back- 
mentality. Limited number, individual instruction. ward children. The Best in the West. 
A college of distin- [| S MISS SUE I. SCHERMERHORN E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M.D. 
guished graduates, R. F. D. No. 2, Colonial Place, Richmond, Virginia | 2829 Forest Avenue KANSAS CITY, MO. 





8 years of fine traditions ~/6)/f | PARKSIDE HOME SCHOOL some *°°!| Miss | Compton's School for Girls 














r are 
a ee a = .d and training of children retarded in development: also from 8 to Ib years of age, who are unable to endure the strain and 
arship . oo A neryous children. Work adapted to bring out latent | oy. ctions of Public School work, Number limited to Nine 
degrees. Majors in Educa- fe abilities. Special attention to speech defects. Five Teachers. Two Governesses. Established 1901, 
tion, Art, Social Service, Home Economics, ION MARSH, M. D., Principal , P 
Music and Secretarial course. A campus of ten Dept. R. Michi Musk Fanny A. Compton, Principal. _3809 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
wooded acres on Rock River, 88 miles from Chicago. Gym- a Many 
nast 7 s fc i eties. i Py Py Ty 
eins aeesiogesl etme. WTA HEDLEY SCHOOL|MISS WOODS’ SCHOOL 





: | The **Individual’’ Sct for boys and girls normal socially and For EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Pounded tn 3867 fer. Modern Women physically yet who need personal attention and special instruction. Individual training — oa? the ee — » ty 
i or ca ance ok of view ' 3 " . 9 . > i 
. . = ' Mrs. J. R. Hedley J. R. Hedley, M. D. progress satisfactorily miles from rila ooklet. 
Wa. A. Mappox, Pu. D., President, Box 8, RockFoao, IL. Principal Resident Physician MOLLIE WOODS HARE, Principal 
Box R, Glenside, Penna, (12 miles from Philadelphia) ' Box 166 Langhorne, Pa. 
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ROXBURY 


A highly specialized type of prepara- 
tory school majoring three impor- 
tant features in a boy’s education. 


1. Sound Instruction by Tutorial Method. 

Individual instruction or classes of two 
to five. Each boy’s program carefully studied 
and arranged to*meet his needs. Rapid, thor- 
ough advancement. Years of success in col- 
lege preparation. 


2. Supervised School Life. 

Dormitories with resident masters. 100 acres 
of campus and farm land. Enthusiastic school 
spirit and carefully directed activities. Wel- 
fare of each student zealously guarded. 


3. Organized Athletics. 

very student incited to some form of 
physical training. Skilled coaches. Gymna- 
sium. Basketball, baseball, football, track, 
wrestling, tennis. Saddle horses. 
Boys enter at any time. Summer session for 
fall examinations. Illustrated catalog. 
ROXBURY SCHOOL, Cheshire, Conn. 

A. N. Sheriff, Headmaster 


f «4 





The Cochran School 


Norwalk Connecticut 
Near Long Island Sound. One hour from New York City. Com- 
plete preparation for college. Small classes. Constructive physical 
training. Progressive methods. Upper and Lower School. Age 
timits 8-19. Address W. T. Cochran, Headinaster. 














SUFFIELD A School for Boys 
3% hours from New York City. 
Thorough preparation for college or business. Complete | 
equipment. Department for young boys. Booklet. 
Hobart G. Truesdell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 
13 Main Street, Suffield, Conn. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 557 Boylston St. (Copley Sq.) 


Chauncy Hall School. 

Established 1828, Prepares boys exclusively for 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
and other scientific schools, Every teacher a specialist 

FRANELIN T. KURT, Principal 





Lawrence Academy — Groton, Mass. 
An old but thoroughly equipped modernized college 
preparatory school for boys from 11 to 19. Experienced 
teachers. Personal direction. 
A home atmosphere. _36 miles from Boston. 

Dr. Howard A. Bridgman, Principal, Box R. 








eroo. Kelvin School vs 
331 West 70th Street, New York City 


College preparatory. 20th year. Individual instruction 
and small subject rons, 
x. A. L. DIONNE, Headmaster 








SCHOOLS FOR SMALL. CHILOREN 


PARK MANOR SCHOOL Gris. ficisive 


> Year round home school. Situated on 
Boys and Girls Fox River. Brick ee Forty 


iniles from Chicago. Limited enrollment. Enter any time oe 
and Girl Scout Act ivities. Boating, bathing and fishing, 
reasonable. 633 E. Second Avenue, St. Chartes, I" tincis 


CUDDER ELEMENTARY DAY SCHOOL 
For Boys and Girls 
We first aedy she hogy a ae then teach the child to study. 


rvised p P ach school day; all day Sat- 
aae B25 Best: for 10 ‘childre 


MiSS EDNA R. SPECK 
261 West 7Ist St., N. Y. Tel. Endicott 10077 


RIVERSIDE ACADEMY 


One hour from New York. Open all year. Children 
(3 to 10 yrs.) Individual Instruction, Home Surround- 
ings. Mrs. J. J. Carew, Directress 

RuUM8ON, NEW JERSEY 


One of the finest ec pp 
Holmewood School ped schools in the Eas ‘ 
for boys and girls 4 to 16. In the Connecticut Hills. 
40 miles from bang: York City. Rates $70 month! 
Louise S. Tebbetts 
Box R, New Ganean. Connecticut 




















**A man cannot leave a better legacy to 
the world than a well educated family” 
—THOMAS SCOTT 


To the perplexed parent seeking the right school, THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
offers without cost or obligation, the services of the college trained staff of our 
School Department. They have traveled widely to collect first hand informa- 
tion on the academic and home life of schools in every part of the country. 
We welcome correspondence or a visit to our New York office. 

Full details as to type of school, location preferred, approximate amount you plan to spend for 
board and tuition, the age, previous education and religious affiliation of prospective pupil 
hould be included in your letter. Enclose a stamped return envelope and address 


M. Mercer Kendig, Director, School Department 
THe Rep Book MacazINe, 33 W. 42nd St., New York City 




















Westminster School 


SIMSBURY, CONNECTICUT | 
\ school policy definitely planned for Character 
the individual. 
A flexible form system that meets each 
boy’s need, and permits and encourages ff 
individual development. School life and 
athletics so organized that every boy has 
active part. 

A separate school for younger boys under some military training. 
experienced masters. Highest scholastic 
Two hundred acres of ground, twenty buildings, \ ag - 
chapel, gymnasium, swimming pool Cabins in standing, 87% of last 
the woods for week-end camping parties for boys four classes in college. 
with high seotienie standing. It fits its pupils for civil 
RAYMOND R. McORMOND, Headmaster or military life. Super- 
= vised athleticsand study. College Pre- 
paratory and Junior Schools. Com- 
M A S S E; E; mercial courses and manual training. 

Let us send you our illustrated catalog 

Country School | New York Military Academy 

(16th year—for boys 8 to 18) Cornwatt-on-Hupson, New York 
Beautiful location at Shippan Point on Long Brig.-Gen. Mitton F. Davis, U.S. A., Supt. 
Island Sound at Stamford, Connecticut, 52 
minutes from New York. Provides thorough ( 
intellectual, moral, and physical development ae re cig = 

in right environment. Under Christian mas- 

ters from great universities. Classes average -. en = a | | iers7 
twelve members. Personal intensive training 
prepares for leading colleges, scientific schools, : - 
business life. Athletic and all outdoor sports A suburban school for boys nine 
on beautiful campus of 16 acres. Large gym- ‘ Sai 
nasium and dormitory. Tuition $1000. (Also miles from Boston. Military effi- 

Summer School.) For catalog, address, ; ; ; i r 
W. W. MASSEE, Ph.D. ciency with the family life of the 
Box R Stamford, Conn. cottage system. Successful grad- 


uates in leading colleges and tech- 
THE nical schools. Athletics graded to 
CASCADILLA SCHOOLS || every boy’s needs. Complete equip- 


College Preparatory Seanting School for Boys. Est. 1870 > 
Went Hall and Retsemuaaddinient tok ment. Upper and Lower schools. 


mrer Howse leaeor University prepa ration. 
% tands or sounc ac ademic 
training, true physical develop- THOMAS CHALMERS, D.D., 
ment, self-reliart manhood. 
Boys in small classes receive 425 Waltham St., West Newton, Mass. 
individual attention from spe- 
cialist instructors, Recreation 
building and athletic field on Lake - 
Cayuga. Lag = te navy outht. bi in- oer 
ning crews and teams resuit rom 
superior facilities and a fine school spirit. Graduates Est: John s Scho ol 
certified to higher institutions admitting on certificate OSSINING-ON-HUDSON: \._\X. 
Special Tutoring School, October-July. Under ex- 
perienced teachers. Send for catalogs. | A schoo] that really fits boys for higher education 
F. B. CHAMBERLIN, Director, Box 138, Ithaca, N.Y. | or business. College preparatory with high standard 


Che Raymond Riordon School of academic work. Small classes insure individual in- 


struction. Military training, together with physical 

. ‘ culture and athletics inculcates manly bearing and 
College preparatory, also Business Course. Work and 
play carefully directed for the advancement of the in- 


promptitude. Se ge a Swimming pool. Junior 
dividual boy, Catalog. Address RAYMOND RIORDON, Highland, N.Y. William Addison Ranney, A.M., Prin. 


Hall for boys under 13. Catalog. 
COOK ACADEMY STONY BROOK 


A boys’ school in the healthful Finger Lake region. | A School for Boys that For catalog, 
vU oe Christian influence. Prepares for a or So - 13. WE Te 
business. Allathletics. Swimming pool. 50th year. For 38 distinctly Christian. Address The Principal, 

catalog address Principal, box R, Montour Falls, YY. Rate $850. Box D, Stony Brook, N. ¥ 


Powder Point = 


will understand your boy—and help him to understand himself. Thorough instruction. Clean, 
snappy athletics for every boy. Clearest understanding between boys and masters. Pre- 
pares for college and gives strong general courses. Ages 10 to 19. Number limited to sixty. 
Convenient to Boston. 
Address RALPH K. BEARCE, A. M., Headmaster, 
88 KING CAESAR ROAD, DUXBURY, MASS. 


Tuis Academy builds 
this groundwork of 
good citizenship with 
thorough education 
combined with whole- 
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SAINT JOHN’S SCHOOL MANLIUS, N. Y. 


In the hills of Central New York, eleven miles from School, a separate unit, for boys ten to fourteen. 
Syracuse Essentially a college preparatory school Extensive school equipment and grounds. 120 acres 
conducted under military system creating an ad- of woods, campus, athletic flelds, Well ordered rec- 
mirable atmosphere of order, promptr hono and reation and athletics Every boy engages in some 
obedience Courses preparing for business Junior sport For catalog, address 


GENERAL WILLIAM VERBECK, President, Box 98, Manlius, N. Y. 
Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the United States 





Pe . om — 














PEDDIE 


An endowed school for boys 





Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
, miles from New York, in the beautiful, historic ‘Irv. 


ing’ country. ith year. 32 years under present Head 
College preparatory. with vraduates now Master Extensive grounds. Modern and complete equip- 
a nal ge epee TR a cea tiy nent. Prepares for all colleges and technical schools 
ad chota Ip anc ident activi- Athletic Field. Gymnasium. Swimming Pool. Address 

t 26 college Every Peddie boy Rev. J. 





M. Furman, L. H. D., read Master. 1 Box 93?_ 
Mohegan Lake School {*'! 1 


is given a thorough physical and 


° ° ° litary) Th 
medical examination. tudy hours 


n iar Gola. 





















supervised by experienced teach- school or Business, v ith certificate ok mber 
ers who understand how to work tf pupils to ¢ Healthful I ke. 
and play with boys Peddie boys Physical trair ing sad Ath leti inder profes nal direction. 
‘ 1 A. E. LINDER, A.M cipal. 
O-acre Campu l 
are eaders.. Ge ~ x... New York, Mohegan Lake, Wes 
thictic i. wts, Wimming ge l y l- = 
nasium Lower school for O-14 
vears. 58th ye Booklet y+ &. (6) A Q 2 A / 
Roger W. Swetland, LL. D., Headmaster e ulgers _ 00 
Box 8-F Hightstown, N. J. 157th year. Invest for your boy sc hoe 
where the men understand boys cpt: where 
$ success Strong ath- 
Prepares for best col- 
leges What is your boy’s age and aim? 


Write for catalog to 
R. B. Hays, Registrar, New Brunswick, New Jersey 








Clinton Hall 
Recitation 


Building 
33 





i 









— Cicademy 





The BL AIR spirit is an inspiration to the real 
1 to pr fit by the advantages of the liberal en- 
» thorough equipment, imposing build- 
; tt utiful location in the hill country. 
rhe boys n with the Headmaster and Faculty 
1 maintaining the high standard of scholarship 
ra lit true democracy personal respon- 
ility and manliness. 
Lower Sch for boys 11 to 14 years of age. 
The catalogue is a help, but to be appreciated 
Blair must be seen. Visitors always welcome. 


JOHN C. SHARPE, LL. D., Headmaster 


Box S, Biairstown, New Jersey 
























SPIRIT 


Jour Square ‘Training 


PENNINGTON 


FOR BOYS & YOUNG MEN 


Preparation for college, technical schools 
and business; 4-square training produces 
fine manly character. Modern equipment; 
gymnasium and swimming pool; 85th year, 
Located between New York and Philadel- 
phia, Junior boys’ school. Write for “The 
Pennington Idea.’ 

FRANCIS HARVEY GREEN, A. M., Litt. D., Headmaster 


Box 20 PENNINGTON, N.J 






















| Bordentown 


MILITARY INSTITUTE 


| Thorough preparation for college or busi- 

Efficient faculty, small classes, in- 
dividual attention. Boys taught how to 
study. Military training. Supervised ath- 
letics. 38th year. For catalogue, address 

Col.T.D. LANDON, Principal and Commandant 


Drawer C-28 
BORDENTOWN-ON-THE-DELAWARE, N. J. 


ness. 











Te PRINCETON 
TUTORING SCHOOL 


College preparation. Distinctive, successful methods. 
Vrite for interesting new ) book let. 
OuN G. HUN, Head m 
“Edgehill” 











Princeton, N. J 




















Princuben Preparatory School 
J. B. Fine, Headmaster 
Preparation for all colleges. Rapid progress. Lim- 
ited number of pupils and freedom from rigid 
class organizati on. Excellent equipment. Spe- 





ial attention to athe tics and mora 
ot we lfare. Wth year catalogue ad- 
dress the SECRETARY, Box 6, ‘PRINCETON, WJ. 
A sles 5 
= Simm 
maa 








WOR: CR ST ) rip R AC ADE we TOR BOYS OF ABILITY 


WORCESTER., MASSAC HUSETTS 


NEWTON ACADEMY, " Box C. NEWTON.N. J. 


WITH COLLEGE VISION 














Roosevelt Military Academy 

















Ages 10 to 174 rho tro N Y. ¢ lates * @ vigorous ideals and robust Americanis 
] N 5 tiful, 1 hfu t 1 tt of , eodore evelt. Strong outdoor life; progress 
es ght are. Individua t irriculum Fits boys for leadership. Senior and Junic 
tf I ponies for boys" use. G 1s ls. Fall Term September 26th. Catalog. John K 
S MI ter Ca g. Philip S. Wilson, A.M. ,Prin. Carrington, Headmaster, West Engiewood, N. J. 
A country boarding | 7th 
coats School 2 oseee eee a Long Institute °7 : 
Ideal location on S 1 River near nnapolis, Prep for hours fre - Boys ta n, 
College, West _ Point ad 1 ept ally tl 1 a > to Send Coll » preparatory S 
V = g : = de le Students taught how to M ary t ng. Supervised St ly ! Instr 
y Char tr Building Supre 





I ted to filtyv. Catalogue $+ 
Rolland M. Teel, Ph. -, Principal, Boone, Md. onl 18, NEW SLOOUarTEL.D. PA. 


WENONAH 


Military Academy 

























The young boys’ school—7 
to 15. Modified military train- 
ing and discipline, just enough 
to inculcate habits of obedience, 










Healthfully located 12 miles 

from Philadelphia. Academic, MILT 

business and special courses. Large Athletic J TARY 
Field and Gym. Sound principles of teaching 





emphasize HOW to study Separate school 
for Juniors, $650. Upper School, $750. | 
Write for Catalogue | 

MAJOR C. A. SNYDER, Superintendent | 
Box 404. Wenonah, New Jersey 


orderliness, cleanliness and self-reliance, 
The school with the personal touch. 
42 miles from New York, 66 miles from 
Philadelphia. For catalog, address 

— CHAS. M. DUNCAN 
Box 81 Freehold N. J. 







































ACADEMY 


lerr 
lern, ir 





instruction 


HARRISBURG 








g r ra I Ne Ww roof build- 
t zy ny Cottage dormitory system. 
\ 1, Moderate rates. 
ARTHUR E. BROWN, Headmaster, Box R, HARRISBURG, PA 








KEYSTONE ACADEMY -1868-1923 


reparation dor Ci liege under influences 
self-reliance i selt-control, Situated 
on ne ar Scr ne = »dern equipped 


ic M r catalogue 
CURTIS E CoE, Princigal. 









Fo 
box C. "Factoryville, Pa. 





NAZARETH | HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 
Bo RETH, PA. Founded 1743 
College a i aoe business courses, Senior, 
Intermediate and Junior Departments, Gymnasium 
and Swimming pool. All outdoor sports, Minimum 

age, Junior School, 9 7 ars. 
Address the K KV. A. 1 THAELER, D _D.. 


Kei, 3 





Principal. 








BELLEFONTE, PA. 

Amidst hunting grounds and fishing 
streams 1 teachers for 100 select young men. 
Personal attention, the feature. 4 buildings—up- 
to-date equipment. Strong athletic teams. Base- 
ball, football, soccer fields, tennis courts, and %-mile 
track. Concrete swimming pool and skating pond 
$23 ft. long. Golf links available. Catalog. Address 
James R. Hughes, A. M., Princeton '85, Headmaster. 


sth year. 
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men and leaders at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Lafayette, Lehigh, Penn State 
Preparatory School and others. Good Comme reiz il Department. Scholarships. ose Junior School under 
: : constant supervision—complete equipment. Carnegie Library. Gymnasium and _  20-acre¢ 
Nationally known boys’ school with mgn- campus. All athletics. Delightful home life. Wholesome religious influence. Resident nurse. 


naking mission. F ademic and , athletic Not conducted for profit—moderate rates. Catalog. 


nir >repares college Oo ] 5 Ork. 
Specioan goomnde te aoliige tome. Aehintle Betle OSCAR S. KRIEBEL, D.D., Principal BOX 129, PENNSBURG, PA. 
nnasium, swimming poo!, modern buildings. 


Junior Department for boys 10 % years. IWAY N E: “DE NN 
W. P. TOMLINSON, Headmaster ae A: A School 
Box 18, Swarthmore, Pa. | fe || ] w KI fe Bo 5 
. , or Boy 


S C H O O Kiskiminetas Springs School, affection- 


ately known as Kiski, permits boys to grow 
ip out-of-doors. 200 acres of wooded 


ot ’ iS 7 ae 2 ' : ‘ . es “at o. . AA i> , : Bey 
SWAR I HMORE NSTRUCTION in small groups—personal care. A large per cent of our students are honor 






































Large enough to stimulate competition in ut 
scholarship, athletics and o ther school activities | 
Small enough to secure individual attention in for college and technical schools 
training for study, and personal supervision University certificate privileges 
in physical development. Wholesome sincerit) Preceptorial System. All sports 
Preparation for college by experienced instruc 
_ ; } } lik A 

tors. Extensive grounds, homelike buildings : : 

yurse. Gymnasium. Swimming 


Franklin & Marshall Academy] | !11'0" shoo! for younser boys, pool, Bowling alleys, Rate $008, 
CHARLES HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster For catalog, siidve *ss Box 842, 

Box 410, LANCASTER, PA. —_ Founded 1787 JESSE E. PHILIPS, A.M., Asso. Headmaster Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr., President 
> repares boys for all colleges and technical schools, Wayne—on the Main Line—Penna. Saltsburg, Pa. 
Entered about 1000 boys to some 60 colleges in. the 
ast 25 years. Beautiful elevated grounds. Fine 


nd overlooking river. Special preparation 


lighla 


thletic grounds, Excellent 9-hole 

















chool home. Modern equipment. Thorough work. SOUTHERN STATES 


All student activities. Terms moderate. Catalog. BI G H MILITARY 1 
EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A.M., 74.D., Principal A SCHOOL 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Founded 1798. Removed in 


1891 from Mebane, N. C., to 
e t e em the world-famous climate of 
Asheville. Since this removal, 
Be he sega School 40 states and several foreign 
thlehem, Pa. Over 1800 boys | | countries have been repre- 
— ee eas sented in its area of patron- 
our work by principal universities. es Careful, . horough 7 
: * training by experienced teachers. R. O. T. C. 
Scholarships to various col- vagy : 
leges. Modern buildings. || Unit. All Athletics. Lower School for Boys 10 to 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool 14. Address Box R. 
ee eee COL. R. BINGHAM, Supt. Emeritus 
+ eg Reasonable rates. COL. S. R. McKEE, Superintendent 
atalog. 


Separate JOHN M. TUGGEY,M.A. | Blye Ridge School For Boys, Hendersonville, N.C. | 


Junior School Headmaster A select, accredited, preparatory school, splendidly 
equippe ad and ideally located in healthful ig mm | 


climate. Satisfied patronage, high morai tone, culture 

homelike env ironments. Junior department. Summer C | 

term. For catalogue, address J.R.Sandifer, Headmaster,BoxF, wr U c. U A 
Se ORTE Fei || MILITARY ACADEMY 
~ ; 1867 

DANVILLE MILITARY INSTITUTE | agai) Foriuitany ACADEMY (Roller’s School) 


™ In famous Piedmont, Virginia. A modern school with a country location in 
Prepares for colleges and U. 8. . . : the famous Valley of Virginia. Endorsed by, the 
Academies. Modern buildings, . - * a : Raa s Virginia Military Institute and other universities, 
le - 2 9 * Army officers detailed by the War Department. 

arge campus, all healthful . 4 - : 7 . 2 “i 
“ nok : Junior R. O. T. C. $200,000 plant with abso- 

sports. Not conducted for profit. - - he z oo “ bs Stas ; 

. : _ . i lutely fire-proof barracks. Steam heat, electric 
Rates $500. Address for catalog, erat —. aR lights and splendid athletic field and campus, 
COL. WILLIAM M. KEMPER 360 acres. Cadet band of twenty-four pieces. 
Superintendent Naval launches, U. S. Destroyer i in distance Able faculty of college men, who take a personal 
Box R, Danville, Virginia Prepares for college or business life in a mild climate interest in the boys’ academic work and who oac ‘h 
pe itting outdoor life and sports the year around. all athletic teams Enrollment limited to 275. 

ler U. 8S. Army officers. R. O. T. C. ie. oat eye aie 
ary training under 0 : | | Boys from 25 states last year. Forty-seventh 
Cnit with U. 8. Naval | = 7 and high-powered | | session begins September 19th. Rates $600.00 
8s ar Vessels. odern equip- » - = ais asl a 


mer tien antes nae ae school farm. Unique training m4 catalog. Roa Maj. C.S. Roller, Jr.. Pri 
in carefulness and the value of money. For illustrated | - Thos 0 fo “ih 4 aj. vi 0 we f., Principals 
catalog address ort Defiance, rin 


Member of the Association of Military ll and Schoois : 


MILITARY 31st REV. WALTER MITCHELL, D. D., Rector ae nian, 9 Mieory 
— 


ACADEMY 
BLACK STONE 
MIS TA RY AGCAPEMY | 


BLACKSTONE, VIRGINIA 
Described ‘ : rs “MAKING FOUR-SQUARE MEN” 

2 |i College preparatory and home school for boys in 
by a patron as " || healthful Piedmont section of Virginia. Unit of 


“eé a =i R. O. T.C. On accredited list of West Point, An- 
Ideal for Training Boys t napolis, and leading universities. Member of Asso- 


In Character and Scholarship”’ ; ciation of Military Schools and Colleges of the U. 8. 
" spas \ ersonal supervision of students. Large campus, 
ome by come om. a onsen | ‘ “. outdoor sports encouraged. New fireproof Adminis- 
in P R. OT eae d ighest mora US. Arm a i tration Buildings and Barracks modernly equipped 
es. ame SoS URGE SUpSrvEe VU. & Army : throughout. Full commercial courses, Tuition 
officer. 30 miles south of Nashville. 905.08, Wor catalogue aditress 
It will pay you to read our catalogue oo 
BRANHAM & HUGHES MILITARY ACADEMY : COLONEL E. S. LIGON, Pres., Box H, Blackstone, Virginia. 
Box Spring Hill, Tenn. - 












































SOUTHERN STATES 
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Faculty Castle Heights’ Teach- 











ers are gentlemen as 
well as teachers—men of expe- 
rience and ability—ready and eager 
to make the right 


A school that believes in 
the happy, enjoyable side 
of school life, along with thorough prep- 
aration for college, for business, for life. 


astie Heishts 


MILITARY ACAD EMY 


Athletics This school is famous 
for its athletic teams 
victories. Castle 
boys have been record 
makers. A spacious 





and_ athletic 
Heig h ts’ 





development of boys 
their particular busi- 
ness. 







Equipment 








Most 


magnificently 


A Castle Heights’ 
Boy’s Word Is 
Good 


athletic field gives 
you opportunity to 
indulge your favorite 
sport. 


Personnel 






















equipped boys’ 
school in the South. Fight stone 
and brick buildings, gymnasium 


and swimming pool really place it 
in a class by itself. 


Scholarship Our first consid- 


eration. Castle 
Heights’ graduates enter nearly all 
the great colleges and universities 
without examination. The best 
in modern educational thought 
and methods are yours. 








Believing you will find at Castle Heights exactly 
the helpful school life you seek, we ask you to 
send for and read carefully our catalogue 


COL. CLARK M. MATHIS, President LEBANON, TENN. 


Castle Heights is well 
known for the large percentage of 
boys who return for their second, 
third and fourth years. This fact 
alone is proof of what boys and 
their parents think of this school. 


Discipline Castle Heights’ boys 
are distinguished for 
self-control, initiative, good man- 
ners and high personal conduct. 
Student control. No hazing. We 
try to make men, not soldiers. 




































CHATHAM TRAINING SCHOOL 





ng ting y 1 addition to§$ plant 
A. H. Camden, President; Box 8, Chatham, Va. 


Be 
Massanutten Academy w,.2°72! y,. 


A preparatory school with teacher for every 10 boys. 


Military. In beautiful Shenandoah Valley 100 miles from 
Washington. Modern equipment, new gymnasium. Ath- 
letics under trained director. Music. 25th year $500. 


Howard J. Benchoff, A. M., Ph. D., Headmaster 






















ENNESSEE 


A school where orderliness, respect 





every boy is put on his mettle to 
measure himself by established 
school standards, Established 1874, 
but moved to new campus and new 





Col. C. R. Endsley, Supt., 





their best achievement 


to good conduct 
ated 
Sweetw 
1300 feet abovesea level. 


Box 182, 





ILITARY JNSTITUTE 


nasium, swimming pool, cinder 


for government, and ¢/ re Sound government track Modern buildings, 
nake good replace recklessness and through sensible re science laboratories, library. 
the “don’t care” attitude; where straints and incentives kh. O. T. C. Military equipment. 


Prepares for college, govern- 
ment academies, and business. 
Well-pleased patrons in more 
than 40 states. Investigate T. 
M.1., a school where make 


Situ 
in beautiful 
iter Valley 


buildings in 19099. Good name of Health record unsur- 7. Our catalog ee ac- 
school rests on thorough academic passed Mild climate Saath impression of school and 
work, efficient military training and makes possible all-year will help vou to decide. Write, 
physic al development, and the s¢ outdoor drills and ex- giving boy’s age and grade. 

M.1I. which inspires boys to ercises. Athletics, gym- Member of the 


Association of Mpitars 
eges and Schools of U 


Sweetwater, Tennessee 



















RANDOLPH - MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT ROYAL, VA. 
eye ° ° 

Military Training 

A CLOSE study of the boy’s peculiari- 

ties—his temperament—his ability— 
his courage and his ambitions enables 
Randolph-Macon to prepare him for his 
proper place in life, 

Front Royal is one of the Randolph- 
Macon System of Schools. Its surround- 
ings are inspirational and of high educa- 
tional advantage. Thorough preparation 
for College or Scientific Schools. Also 
prepares for business life. 

Intellectual, moral and physical devel- 
opment combined with military training 
fit the boy for the needs of the times, 
Modern buildings, gymnasium and spa- 
cious grounds for all outdoor sports. 
$450. 32nd session opens September 18, 
1923. For catalog address 
CHARLES L. MELTON, A.M., Principal 

Box 425, Front Royal, Va. 











FISHBURNE MILITARY SCHOOL 
Tae MM 


Department Ag 












, 


rd 
; 


44th year. In ~ 

Blue Ridge 

Mountains < 

ft.altitude, 4hourgs * 

fr o m Washington, 
I’'repares for universi- 
ties and business life. ~ 


One teacher for 

every ten cadets. New $250,000 

fireproof buildings. Sw imming pool 

and all athletics. Rate $600. Annual \ 

Spring Encampment. For catalog write 

MAJOR MORGAN H. HUDGINS. Principal 
Box R, Waynesboro, Virginia 


Small classes 














Greenbrier 


MILITARY SCHOOL 









In the mountains. 7 miles from famous White Sul- 
phur Springs. 2300 ft. elevation. On main line, Cc. & 
O. R. R., Station Ronceverte. Modern equipment, 





$125,000 new additions, ine luding gymnasium. Thor- 
ough preparation for college or isiness life. All 
athletics, expert coaches. Terms $25. Illustrated 
catalog Col. H. B. MOORE, A. M., Prin. 

Box 21 Lewisburg, W. Va. 








MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the heart of the Blueg 31st year. College 


zrass. 





Pre cig :' _ — s. Strong athletics. New 
bui g this s soo. Catalogue. Address 
Box 423. COLONEL . rt NEL SOM, Supt., Millersburg, Ky. 





ADVANCE ACADEMY 


Fort Smith, Arkansas 
In the healthful Ozarks, semi-military. excellent 
athletics, tutorial methods, individual progress, pleas- 
ing results, preparation for any college. 
J. R. WILLIAMS, Headmaster 








California 


offers unusually fine school advantages both 
academic and professional. The representat ive 
schools on the Pacific Coast have been visited 
recently by the Director of our School D oe 
ment. The fourteen Pacific Coast schools listed 
in this issue page 12 for girls and page 19 for 
boys are particularly worthy of your patronage 
They invite correspondence and investigation. 
If you prefer to have our School Department 
help you make a selection, address the 


Director, School Department 
THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 
33 West 42nd St., New York City 
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SOUTH ERN STATES 




















STAUNTON Y 


MILITARY Military Schools Build 


—— Ca || crc Citizens 


for Manly Boys 
ILITARY schools are educational institutions first, last 
Boys from 44 States last session. Largest private 


academy in the East. Boys from 10 to 20 years and always. Their ideal is to give boys, by military 
old prepared for the Universities, Government | a ee 

hsieske ac Hasiiam. training, not only the mental equipment, but also the tru 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing fighting spirit that men need in rendering effective service in 
mountain air of the proverbially healthful , * 7, : are ad 

and beautiful Valley of the Shenandoah. every walk of life—social, commercial, political or military 
Pure mineral spring water. High moral | , : 
tone. Parental discipline. Separate building | nn P . > ‘ae 

and special teachers for younger boys. Mil- | Che drills, the marches, the soldierly character of military 
itary training develops obedience, health, trainine are very 4 es hoy . , slitar 
manly carriage, Shady lawns, expensively raining are very attractive to most boys, for the military 
ee Te oe po gp hr Doan instinct is natural to them. These practices and forms teacli 
open air. Boys from homes of culture and them regularity, thoroughness, obedience, initiative and 
refinement only desired. Personal, indi- ae “ 4 

vidual instruction by our tutorial system. patriotism. By its very nature, military training, through 
Academy sixty-three years old. $600,000 ; Cae re . tas. pee sail 

plant, full equipment, absolutely fireproof. ([f | its discipline, its thoroughness, and its building of health. 
Charges, $650. Catalog free. Address ; 


COL. THOS. H. RUSSELL, B. S., President | ; : 
Box R Kable Station, Staunton, Va. his academic courses. 





«ives a boy a greater faculty for mastering and absorbing 














Military schools ineuleate in boys the ability to think 





straight and quickly; they develop rugged, sturdy, erect 
men. Such men are prepared for the exigencies of business 
and the burdens of the nation, which demand strong minds. 
strong hearts, strong bodies. 


West Point is prebably the most military of all the mili 


tary schools in the world. Yet more than half of the five 
thousand odd men who have graduated from West Point 





since it was founded in 1802 have followed civilian pursuits 





It numbers among its graduates a president of the United 
States, diplomats, senators, representatives, governors 


or eapesape judges, heads of colleges, presidents of railroads and cor 
Buildings, cz udents from ‘ g ‘ : 
Suitinen.. compas Sete Lest Year! | porations, lawyers, clergymen, manufacturers, editors 
ee ee ee oa euthors and so on. They are among the leaders in practi 
Trains for college or for business life. U.S. Army eally all the higher walks of life. 

Officer detailed. Unusual facilities for all ath- ; 
letics. Annual Camp. Write for catalog. Give age of boy 


COLUMBIA MILITARY ACADEMY | To provide such men is the high purpose of the best mili- 
Box 500 Columbia, Tenn. || tary schools. To this purpose is dedicated their system of 


a Built By U.S. Government™ education, a system behind which lie the finest traditions of 


our national life. The Association of Military Colleges and 
THE McCALLIE SCHOOL Schools of the United States invites your investigation of 


\ home Seheol Soe Daze. © —-— pes A boys fee k | | | 1 f ‘ 
college. ndividual attention 000 feet elevation. Big i e ers whe you are choosing a scho 7 7 
athletic field. All sports Swimming lake, Military | its memb _ ig & scuee or your boy 
irill. Honor System. Boys live in Masters’ homes 
Missionary Ridge, Highland Park Station, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Florida Military Academy ™“**"7/i2,5e""** 


Meets the demands of discriminating parents. Outdoor life and 
nderful climate offer advantages that appeal to the real boy 
per and lower scho : Accredited. Mem! er Association of 

lilit Colleges and ols of the U.S. talogue 


Col. Gee. Ww Hubvey. Sage. 








Published by The octation of Militar 























J . . . 
Georgia Military Academy 
Che South's Most Splendidly Equipped Prep School. 
Open nine months in regular session and two months 


July and August, Camp Highland Lake, near Henderson- | 4 IWERSI DE 
ille, N.C. Forcatalog, address COL. J.C. WoopWARD, 
ollege Park, Ga. 

Tupelo Military Institute 


lls of Mississippi. Vicinity of Birmingham, Memphis and New A military academy of the highest standards, located 50 miles 
rleans. Select. tae a home. Limited enrollment. Small | north of Atlanta, in the foothills of the Blue Ridge 
asses. Ir . iu : utter ms Well eq pre dd, modern, swim- 1400 feet above sea level. 
ing pe atlile 5. or lepartinent, 
1s $400, * Geo. W. ‘Games, he M.. Ph D., Box 22. Tupelo, Miss. 








Thorough preparation for Universities, Government Academies 


or Business. Strong faculty of experienced educators. Small classes; 

Send Us the Boy close personal supervision; parental discipline; corrective gymnastics. 
Junior unit R. O. T. C. directed by active officers of the reguiar army 

and we willreturn you the Man ; Campus in the midst of 200) acres of forest park: large athletic fields, lake 
; 300 feet wide and two miles long: boating; apse mag fishing: hunting 

Study, Athletics, Water Sports, Strong College bred mountain-climbing “ted autiful golf course. Flat rate of $794.00 includes 
faculty. Teacher to every 20 boys. Separate Junior board, tuition, uniforms, laundry, books, and a oedis spending allowance 
Department and campus for boys 8 to 15. Send forour | 
iNustrated catalogue. | For catalogue, address 


GULF COAST MILITARY ACADEMY Colonel Sandy Beaver, President, Box R, Gainesville, Ga. 


R-6, Gulfport, Mississippi | (Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of the U. S.) 
America’s Great Open Air School on the Gulf 
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SOUTHERN STATES 


entucky ii 
Military 
Institut 


\ ITH its magnificent 
—all outside roon 
























baths, Kentucky Military In v anc 
inusually high standard for student comfort Se 
For 79 vears K. M. I. has beet it ally kn Ch M k M 
ap , ' aracter Makes the Man 
I its continuousi\ trong tac : 
itary Institute offers com- 
, - , , * 
ecent iditior ¢ = iona paratory and post grad 
R cent — ( : Cc re a pet pv ate f at 
eputation—men Of wide experience in the develop- ts, Science, Modern Business 
nent of bov —_ fler unsurpas ed advantage for our rt edison ocienc 
: ’ ‘ aboratory is generously equipped for 
students. scienc vork. 
om e234 a = e e . ° ‘ Clear hletics in all branches 1s encour- 
The high scholarship of our faculty is further .ged, and every student is given opportu- 
by the fact that t ave received special commis- mt ake pa ’ chosen sport, 
. . ' ' inder competent athletic and medical 
sions an the State f Kentucky No other school directors. 
or faculty in the state enj s thi $ pri lege. Little Kentucky’s delightful fall and spring 
hic school eniovs nation-wide student climate, and our winter home in Florida 
wonder that this school enjoys na n-wid¢ ide! sure year round outdoor life that de- 
enrollment. velops the manly qualities of your boy. 
Send for Catalogu learn about K.M.1. opportuniti 


Box 104 LYNDON, KY. 


Near Louisville 


Kentucky Military ciate 
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WESTERN STATES 
A e rg r lA AM 
rhorot a ci for college vu 
Mititary Academy psinses” Specksl steantion $0 Ghee 
i ul ‘de velopment Military training 
ye oye t bodies and for mental 
P= . country sur- 











a Chic 1go. 90% of 





3 t t 
1 ' v ony t : ) 1 vith a big city’s 
-- a ee a a nt i Gymnasium 

a - sizes honor I ull outdoor athletic 

me te aa meen a Dp ~ Cenathone Rates conservative 
oiaren Teacher-conducted trix ear. For booklets, ad- 
yore ; : iress the president 

to hicago’s a industri 
ae oe a hletic activi Box 233, German- 

ters, Well-coached athletic activi 

ties Not conducted for profit ~_—. 0. Near 

Separate lower school for younger ayton. 


Recreational 





Oys Catalog 50th Anniversar ’ 

Year Address ~ a ha 
COL. H. D. ABELLS Write’ ae 

Box 1800, Morgan Park, Chicago, III. booklet 














76th 
ODD i: 8 
The oldest and the ‘ooo 
leading school for young 


boys in the West. 


Semi-military 20 faculty members for 100 students. 
ns Men and women who live with the boys 


CADEMY, Lake Forest, Ill. 
ADDRESS THE BURSAR 
For boys under 15 


THOR 





On Lake Michigan. Small classes. Uniforms worn : Bons - 8 
> age mul fre Chicess Strong faculty Rapi d 24 hours in the day and who will under 
gres Sectarian. Address Lake Forest 








stand your boy and his peabic ms. Al 
athletics for all boys ddress Noble 
Hill, Prin., Box 0-4, Wecdeceehs iL ¥ 


CAMP THORPE, Pelican Lake, Wis. 































College oo for Boys 
DISTINCTIVELY EDUCATIONAL—College preparation as 


Governed by horough as can be found East or West. Diploma admits without 
Influential examinations to ALL certificate universities. Definite preparation 
Board of for entrance xaminations of Harvard, Princeton and 
Trustees Massachusetts Institute Technology. 





HONOR IDE ‘MI S Only boys of good character ac- 
ted: clean living and training in character funda- 

il in the school life Genuine co-operation and real 
ndship between faculty and boys fostered by Student 
Council—non-military regime and traditional spirit. 

BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY LOCATION on Lake Mich- 
gan. one hour north of Chicago. Modern buildings. gym- 
1asium. swimming pool and facilities for ~ L athletics 
Thorough physical training for every boy. 
Endowed—not maintained for profit. Request CATALOG 

JOHN Ray RICHARDS, Headmaster, 
56, Lake Forest, Illinois, 


Recitation 
Building 











| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WESTERN STATES 





Northwestern Military 
and Naval Academy 


70 miles from Chicago. An endowed College 
Preparatory School and Junior College. Its dis- 
tinctive advantages will interest discriminating 
parents and appeal to the virile American bor who 
enjoys athletics, outdoor life, ete. Address 








COL. R. P. DAVIDSON, Supt., Lake Geneva, Wis. 











. MILITARY 


ULVER ACADEMY 


Famous everywhere for ri] 3 















thorough training in prepae : 4 . z 
tion for college or business. ne 

$2,000,000 equipment for 

vork and play. All sports 


nd activities. Culver de- 
nds much of her boys, 
it gives much in return. 
Send for illustrated catalog. 
Address 
The Dean's Office, 
CULVER, Indiana 








WESTE RN RESERVE ACADEMY 


in Endowed Residence School for Boys. Six- 
ar course of preparation for any college or tech- 
nical school. Thorough course in Agriculture. 
Fine ew buildings. Completely equipped gym- 
nasiun \ll athletics. Moderate rates Address 
H. 0. SLUSS, Principal, Box R67, Hudson, Ohio 


His’ ory — Eighty years of success in 
educating boys. Organization— 
College preparatory and academic. 
Small classes under college graduates. 

ower school for younger boys. Ath- 
letics — Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. 
Systematic instruction. Location— In 














beautiful suburb. 1000 feet elevation. 
Cc ae * 

-™M. HENSHAW, Supt., 
Box 27 College Hill, 


» Ohio 
DAKOTAH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 








BOYS 15 A select school in the country. Best environ- 
ent, ervision and care. Sum imer Session — July 1 to Augus: 
Reg sion Septe 


Address : DAKOTAH ‘Scheel For Boys. Dakota, Illinois. 


100 miles N. W. from Chicago. 


ELGIN ACADEMY 68th year 


Gives young men a thorough preparation for college or 
business, Fully accredited, Swimming pool. 10-acre 
athletic field. Athletics for every boy. Ist year high 
schooland up. Moderate rates, “Endowed, 


Karl R. Stouffer, Dean, Box R, Elgin, Il. 


NARGA Military School 


ACCREDITED, Trains for Character, 4 modernly 
equipped buildings. 8 miles south « Chicago 
Endowed—hence half usual expense. Catalog:— 


COL. J. R. BITTINGER, Supt., Dept. R, ONARGA, ILL. 


KEMPER 


MILITARY SCHOOL 


est. 1844 HIGH SCHOOL AND 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Develops the boy and 
trains him for leader- 
ship by a comprehen- 
Sive system of athletic, 
military and general 
activities. 

COL. T. A. JOHNSTON 
Superintendent 


754 Third Street 
Boonville, Missouri 
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SHATTUCK 
SCHOOL 


A college preparatory school 
which stands for sound scholar- 
ship and virile manhood, Has 
\ the experience, traditions and 
ideals of 60 years, Military 
training, all athletics under 8 
coaches — 16 buildings, 240 acres. 
~ Business course. Summer School 
For catalog address 


SHATTUCK SCHOOL 
Box R, Faribault, Minn. 








PACIFIC COAST 





Military Acad 
A big school for little boys 

\ school whose military system is 
modified to meet the needs of little 
boys. Lhoroughness in primary 
ind grammar grade work goes hand 
in hand with military training to 
inculcate orderliness, promptitude 
ind obedience. Page will give your 
boy the right start toward earnest, 
successful manhood The _ high, 
healthful location bet ween city and 
j ocean affords a beautifal home in a 
| matchless climate 

You should have the latest Page 
catalog, Adc 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 939 
Los Angeles California 


‘URBAN Sa? 


For those desiring the best, Admits boys up 
to fifteen years, but carries its students through 
full college preparation. Indi- 
vidual attention in classes and > 
outside. Careful, sympathetic 
supervision. Daily and system- 
tic exercise. A boys’ school 
after a boys’ own heart. Radio, 
sports, horseback riding. Evx- 
tensive school estate, pony range, 
athletic fields. Swimming pool. 
For catalog, address 

THE HEADMASTER, 

Los Angeles, California 






























Government Academics, 


Junior College Department a 


Lexington, Mo. 


WENTWORTH 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


43 Miles from Kansas City 


Oldest Military School west of the Mississippi River. 
High School Department affords 
ies, or Business. 
ffords two years of regular colleg 


Separate Grade School for younger boys. 
Government Supervision R. O. T. C. 


Fifty-acre campus. Large 


t Gymnasium in Missouri. 


ming Pool with heated and filtered water. Every 


facility for interesting and 
mind and character, the 


de veloping, r, in body, 
\merican growing bos ‘ 


For catalog, with full particulars, address 


Box 182, Washington Ave. 


COL. SANDFORD SELLERS, Superintendent 


xington, Mo. 


Member of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools of U. 8, 














One oj 8 buildings in- 
clud.ng gymnasium 
with pool. 


ERN 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


ACC R EK DITE D. Se *holastic attainment the goal. Boys 
for colle ze, technical schools 


Karly application 


CAT \LOG of Col Geo. PD. Katon, Supt., or 
Jackson, Prin., Box 55, Alton, tlinols, 


Small Classes. 
BOYS TAUGHT HOW TO STUDY 


Nine fine buildings 
Beautiful lakes. All athletic 
tractive Comes ee hool pa ‘or 

ger Boy Forillustrated ¢ aloe. addvols 


Rev. Charles Herbert Young, M. A., Rector 
Box 240, Howe, Indiana 

















Wholesome Christian influences, 
preparation for College. 40th 


year. Jr. R. O. T. C. Campus of 40 acres. 
Healthful country life. 


thorough preparation for College, 








Individual attention 




















SEALE ACADEMY 


Military—Boys of All Ages 


Fits for college or business. Grar 
-/=, ; 





r and High School Courses 






eight-acre wooded park to live 
ymnasium and seven-acre athletic 
field to play in, and all in the 
matchless climate of Californi 
Catalogs. 


Sana C. EMERY, Headmaster 


3ox R, Palo Alto, California 


Hitchcock Military Academy 


18 miles from San Francisco. Everything to make your 
boy staunch, sturdy American, — All year round outdoor 
life Splendid equipment. kx perienced instructors. Acad- 
my fully accredited by Colleges. Indoor rifle range. 

Physical Culture, Football, Tennis, ete. Swimming Pool. 
High Morals. Thorough'training of mind, body and 
character. Separate room forevery pupil. Juniors in 
separate building. Fwy year opens first Wednesday in 
September. Write for illustrated catalog t 


REX F. SHERER, President San Rafael, Cal. 


PALO ALTO MILITARY ACADEMY 


A Special School -Exclusively for Primary and Grammar Grades 
seesion 12; months in the yeur _ Bicycle club. Outdoor swim- 
ol. Supervised rifle practice. Summer term and camp. 


“Col R. P. Kelly, Supt., Box 396-R, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Pasadena Military Academy 


fers thorough grounding in fundamentals of English education. 
grammar grades with full bigh school and college 
yurses. Accredited by University of California. Com- 
rn equipment. Honor system. Catalogue. 

. D. No, 2, Box 12-R, Pasadena, Cal. 


San Diego Army and Navy Academy 


Prepares for Colleges, West Point and Annapolis, Univ, 
of California’s highest scholastic rating, Christian 
influences, Land and water sports all year, Summer 
Session, Julyl-Sept.1, Catalogue, Address Capt. Thos. 
A. Davis, Box R, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—— 


Portland, Oregon 
For manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
west. Primary through college preparation. Cat- 
alogue on request. 





























credited to the Universities. Come | 
fortable buildings in a charming | 


New Mexico Military Institute 


in the Sunshine State 


mn offering exceptional |} 


work under the most ‘ceed ble conditions. ethene 
i ng. All sports, including pol 
Outdoor life the year round. 

‘Ever boy rides. Moderate rates 
Association of Military Colleges — Schools of the U. 


TROU TMAN, Supt., 





nd swimming, R.O-T.( 


gracing air, dry 


3ox S, 


chool and junior coll 
rogram of academic, m 








climate. A 





Roswell, New Mexico 

















the victorious St. John’s 


after a grilling race. 
condition. No weakness 
uustion. No faintness. 
ive benefited by St. 
The are sturdy and 
have Poe unding health 
and the endurance of iron. 
John’s training is compre- 


ST. JOHN’S MILITARY ACADEMY, Box 


= — Military ae nr 


EPISCOPAL 


THE AMERICAN RUGBY 








ying himself for 





If you want to aaew 
St. John’s methods, and a 
ful and. experienced me 
ister them, send for cat: ra 


16-H, Delafield, Waukesha County, Wis 



































ensive. It develops characte 
with sturdy bodies. It is 

and the lad who places 
harmony with St. John’s 
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b Ricciaitioal: 


This jn smear ELS 4 


Outdoor Life on a Big Ranch in the high 
timbered Rockies -- 7500 feet above sea 
level -- Invigorating climate 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 


Write at once -- Limited to 20 boys 
A. 1, CONNELL, Direct 
Orowi, Sat ‘ ty, New Mex 


_ MILITARY ACADEMY 


Military Colleges and Schools of U. 
Develops red- blooded 
American manhood, 

through carefully co-ordinated military and 
academic training. quipment and faculty 
exceptional. Unit R. O. T. lege 
reparatory. Business and Music. Grad- 
uates admitted without examination to 
Universities. ‘**Big Brother’’ plan of 
} government brings boys into close personal touch 
with instructors. Lower school for smaller boys. 
All Athletics. Debating and Literary Societies. 
Glee Club, Band and Orchestra. Special terms to 
good musicians. Capacity one annually. Early 
enrollment necessary. 


COL. E. Y. BURTON, Pres.. Box 124, Mexico, Mo. 
Write about our Colorado Camp and Summer Schoo 


St. JAMES SCHOOL 5 EPISCOPAL 











ad s ha appy family fe 
e best there is in the boy.. Military 
S classes arental care I 
C, Faribault, Minn. F. E. Jenkins, 
UNIVERSITIES 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
Broad and Montgomery Avenue 
D ot Philadelphia, Pa 
Arts and Science 
School of Commerce 


onal Schools:—Theology, Law, Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Dentistry, Chiropody 
t Music University High School 
rraining School for Nurses 


Send for Bulletin 


JALPARAISO 
INIVERSITY 
opportunity 


Bor 


Ct ollege of Liberal 
College 


cAn 


Departments—Education, Arts 
Engineering, Pharmacy, Law 
Pre- Medicine, Home Economics, Pub- 
lic Speaking, Music, Manual Training, 
Preparatory, High School, Commerce, 
Stenography and Typewriting. 


LOW COST of LIVING 


Under University supervision, the cost 
of board and room, as well as tuition, 
is exceptionally low. Detailed figures 
are available in our catalog. The Uni- 
versity is governed by a board of trus- 
tees—all influential men, eager 
the students’ welfare. It is not oper- 
ated for profit. Valparaiso is beauti- 
fully situated, forty-four miles 
Chicago. 


and 
Sciences, 


Fifty-first year opens Oct. 1, 1923. 


Address President for free catalog. 


Box 10 University Hall, Valparaiso, Indiana 


r cat il X 
Headmaster 


| positions and ¢. P. A. 


for 


from | 





For more than sixty years the leading American Business -_ 
Trains thoroly for Business and the Civil Service. 
There is no better time to prepare for business, to begin a course of stud 
which accomplishes the important purpose of givin 
College 


Now. Universit) 
Summer Cc 


day. No vacation- 


ing 
leadir 


pets 
cor 


Kxceptional opportunities fo 
es oe 


If vou — to be 


carning for our prospe 


CLEMENT C. 


yurses give 


G {INES.. 


a Start ia Life, than 
ind High School students should take one of th« 
n at Fastman College. New students enrol any weet 
Intensive professional and vocational courses in Account 
Business, Civil service, Secretarial and other studic 
g to dignified positions, good salaries, rapid pre 
tion and the best chance to use to advantage a) 
nie edneation 
rienced, efficient, faithful teachers. Strong lectur 
Idea! location. Moderate expenses. 

help to young men and women of good charact« 

ommand double the salary you are now capable of 


LL.D. 


Expe 
rses 
r self 


Pres., Box 646, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











BOSTON 


Two-Year Courses 
College Grade 


J . a . 
Business Administration 
FoR pouse= ponent women of executive 

calibre. t e, practical train- 
ing nearly Fn ny in credit hours to 
four years of less concentrated work. 
Other Two-Year Courses, College Grade 
ACCOUNTING SECRETARIAL 
NORMAL (Commercial) 
Largest Snstiustion ay its kind in the 
‘ound 79. Adequate equip- 
ment, able owe ar ind 
Special catalog for any course, or 
general catalog, sent on request to 


LL. ppasuny 























Professional Commerce 
Course In Two Years 


Two-Year Day Course covers 
Advanced, Income Tax, and Cost 
Accounting : Business Law: Business English; 
Elementary and Advanced Economics, and 
Business Mathematics. Prepares for executive 
examination. Also Eve- 
for catalog. 





Our intensive 
Constructive, 


ning Classes Write 
interested in. 


WALTON SCH@L 
COMMERCE 


New York: 29 West 43rd Street 
Chieago: 257-267 Massasoit Bldg. 


classes 





DETROIT BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
Special Secretarial School and Co rer reial Teacher 
Courses. Affiliated with Michigan St: Norma! Col- 
leve. Real Placement Service. 73rd year 


For Bulletin addres= 
411 W. . Grand River Ave., D Ave., 


E. R. Shaw, President, Detroit 


Bryant & Stratton Business ss College 


66th year. Endorsed by 100,000 graduates. Special 


Secretarial Courses—prepare for the position higher | 
} up 


Address principal for catalog. 
BOX R, 116 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


UNIVERSITIES 


N. U N 
offers practical instruction by faculty of 
seasoned journalists, many on the staffs 
of leading Chicago newspapers. 
Combines atmosphere of great newspa- 
ore activity with the advantages of broad 
cultural training in a university. Credit 
aw towards university degrees. 
Courses include Newspaper Reporting, 
News Editing, Writing for Business, 
Dramatic Criticism, E Bait — Ly 
Ne Story 
Writing, Cc eatempecer: Thought, Maga- 
zine and Feature Writing. Six 
ating departments of Northwestern Oni 
versity provide instruction in ois lines. 
Send for bulletin giving details. A 
Mediti Soncol af Journsicons 
bay tn oy Ss 
20 \HarrisHal!. Evanston 











Balletin 





specifying 





College - Grade Courses 
that efficiently prepare 
for success in Business 


Business Administration Course (2 years) 
Accounting Course (2 years) 
Secretarial Course for women; 
Training Course (accredited); 
| Ls Rg d 


Teacher- 


Shorthand, 





Peirce Diplomas are recognized by man 
colleges, and by employers everywhere. 
Fall Term: Sept. 4 
Write for 59th Year Book 


The Director 


PEIRCE SCHOOL 


of Business Administration 
Pine Street, West of Broad, Philadelphia 


ace Institute 


Do you seek advancement in Busi- 

ness or in Accountancy practice— 

the C. P. A. degree, a position as 

Treasurer, Controller, Auditor 
Credit Manager, Tax Specialist? 


Accountancy and 
Business Administration 


Pace Institute, through its courses in Account- 
ancy and Business Administration, has assisted 
thousands of men and women to realize their busi- 
ness or professional ambitions. Day and Evening 
classes are available. Students take supplemen- 
tary field work in offices and plants of large Nev 
York organizations. Write to-day for Bulletin K 


30 Church Street New York ork City 




















The Brown School of Commerce 
Develops highly efficient Business Executives and Sec- 
retaries. Small group instruction. Day classes for 
yvomen. Night, co-educational. Fine-paying positions 
our graduates. Address Box R. 
25 West 45th Street, New York City 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ART, 
DRAMATIC ARTS AND DANCING | 


BOSTON, MASS. 48th year begins Oct. Is! 
SCHOOL OF THE 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


ln ting — Philip L. Hale, 
E . ‘Boels n Ww. James, L. P. Thompson, A. K. Cross 
Modeling—Charles Grafly, F. W. Allen; Design—Henr 
Hunt Clark, 4. J. Morse, G. J. Hunt. Scholarship ? 
4 Sci cigs, For circular, address 


A. F. BROOKS, Manager 


New York School of Fine 
and Applied Art 


New York, Paris & London. Professional & Internationa! 
Register now, New York Sept. 7th; Paris, March 12th 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Circulars Sent 
Address: 2239 Broadway. New York City 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ART 


Felix Mahony, Pres. 
Interior Decoration: Costume, Commercial Poster & 
Textile Design. Illustration and Life, ete. Catalog 
Connecticut Ave. and M. St., Washington, Bb. C. 
An Art School with unusual museum and library advan- 
tages Correlated courses in all departments. Fa)! 
term begins Oct. Ist. 
Write Registrar for Catalog 
Dept. 3 Michigan Avenue at Adams Street, Chicago 


Layton School of Art 


Industrial Design, Advertising Design, Costume 
Design, Interior Design, Illustration and Norma] Art. 
Charlotte Russell Partridge, Director. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Superior Courses in Piano, Vocal, Violin, 


Founded 1878. Theodore Thomas, First Organ, Theory, Public School Music, and All 
wee Mg i rg Branches of Instrumental and Vocal Music. 
nternationa amous Faculty. Dormitories. ’ P ‘ 
——_—~ Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees 


THE {227 Elm St, Cincinnath, Obie. granted by Authority State of Illinois 





TF 














THE AMERICAN CONSERVATORY _ instructors, many of international 
Ithaca Conse rvatory is universally recognized asaschool reputation. Superior Normal Train- 
of the highest standards, and is one _ing School supplies Teachers for Col- 
of the largest musical institutions leges. Pupils prepared for LycEuM 
in the country. One hundred artist- and CHAUTAUQUA engagements. 


No. 15 
Ithaca, N. ¥. | | | SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
All instruments, Vocal Dramatic Art. tie, Beate SCHOOL OF THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


Publie Schools, weeks ag eee in concert ge 
Master Courses with world-famous artists in all de isi a nes : L ne ae : 
partments, Ten buildings, ‘ine luding Dormitories. T'wo EXCELLENT DORMITORIES, Numerous MANY FREE ADVANTAGES. The 
Auditorium, Gymnasium, Studio and Administration lectures, concerts and recitals including stu- ‘onservatory is locat i 

Buildings, Year Book sent on request, Two, three ‘ _ : ij ” es pal 4 badd ated is the new, 
and four year courses begin with opening of Fall Term, dents concerts with full orchestra. Master magnificent sixteen-story Kimball Hal] 


September 20th. school for artist-pupils. Students’ orchestra. 3uilding. 


BAND SCHOOL ~ ‘ ° 
Develops not merely**performers,’’ but true artists. 554 Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
Instruction on two instruments; teachers of national # 2 
Of course. ‘Grehestra practice farge Conservator, 38th Annual Session Begins September 10, 1923 
orchestra. Jaily yanc re rsais under atric 
Conway. Dormitories, ae iated with Ithaca Con- 


servatory of Music, Addre Rites sass seseseses-J 
THE CONWAY MILITARY BAND SCHOOL ae — —-- = 
615 De Witt Park, ithaca, New Y 


Sesser oes] 


=e 


s Se Se 





Seorsm 











G2 SPTocoe se 

















[SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS f 
AND CRAFTS, Inc. oF MUSIc ||| ” @onservatory 


Noted for Individual’ Traini — 
and Personal Attention =» 3 (INCORPORATED! 


Fine Arts department incorporates Success of our system of special ; ; * A SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND DRAMATIC ART 


» liber »thods »aching of the French studio® individual training and assistance Courses in all branches— Master Faculty including 
the liberal methods of teaching of the French studic assures success of graduates in big 7. a Elias Day, President and Director; Thecdore Harri- 
MISS KATHERINE 8B. CHILD, Director Oa ol Se al eens ol ’ + son, Director of vocal department, and others of 
Room 409, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. as teachers or through Lyceum . a4 ayo i tt ii 

and concert work. Largest, most thorough ec mention Je of ered in music and dri 
complete conservatory in the f matic art leading to diplomas, degrees and teachers 
South. Private and class lessons in Music, [aa . : certificates, Ourschool graduates the largest pro 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED DESIGN Dramatic Art, Expression, Languages, : fessional classes inthe middle west. Write Secre- 
F WOMEN 








School Supervisors end Norm smal © ourses tary for detailed information. 

under faculty noted artists. poratory - 

160 Lexington Ave., N. Y. City. 32nd year work, in’ Louisville se hool ie cial i I es so sincera bat lb 

Textile Designing Fashion Drawing. Poster many private recitals every session. Two } - ing in the heart of the new art center, two b — 
oe ae “Wr wel . complete orchestras. C ‘omfortable do’ from Lake pile higan, North Bide 

and Commercial Art, Interior Decoration, mitory for women students. Write today : 

. . or full info! or c 

- 4 stra repara- J. W. McCLAIN, President JEANNE HOWARD. ‘Box 43, 1160 x ‘Echos St., Chicago, Iii. 

Historic Ornament, Illustration. Prepara 242 West runaway” “Comevile, ny. | 

tory courses. — ——$<= 


tt ‘ SSS 
Positions and orders filled. 


OCU MET a Ts DETROIT CONSERVATORY OF Music 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 1923 Established 1874 
Accredited. Thorough Professional Training. Public Speakers, 
Censiiten Chautauqua and Lyceum Entertainers, Dramat Francis L. York, M.A., Pres. Elizabeth Johnson, Vice-Pres. 
Coaches, Story Tellers. Physical Directors, Recreational W« = ° d 
w Teachers uf Physical Education, Fal Term September 1 Finest Conservatory in the West 
Write for catalog, Dept. A, 3358 S. Michigan Blvd. oom is - ' yy Violia. O Tt Pent wool i 
Offers courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Public School Music 
THE DETROIT INSTITUTE MUSICAL ART and Drawing, Oral Interpretation, etc. Work based on best modern and 
\ thorough education in every branch of Music and Dramatic Art educational principle s. Numerous Lectures, Conc and Recitals through- 
LAMOND. psscec Cetintieed lariee 192 ‘igual thd dextoen contctred. Mang’ {ree advantage, "We sw ir owt Wuhulna, heated 
aster Course Oc st to Nov 923 in the center of most cultura! environment. 
Fall term opens September 10th, 1923. For catalogue address Fall Terrm Opens September 10, 1923 
Henry B. Manville, 545 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich Kor dit ad f P 
: w detailed information adc 
OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, Box 9, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
ft 40 specialists. High School course or equivalent re- 
uired. Courses lead to degree Mus. B. Students en- | g > Z 
yy the intellectual and social ey of Oberlin 


ollege Fall term opens Sept. 23. Send for =. a 
italog. Address Charles W. Morrison, “pieclr, ‘Oberlin, Ohio. M. SI ‘Conserva Or 
N College of Music, Dra- i 
MACLEAD matic and Speech Arts i or De | 5 | ow -% rexe) 
Intersession now, Regular session opens Sept. 10th. 
Vocal art—musical comedy—stagecraft-—expression and 
dramatic art. _ Excellent instructors. Individual atten- 


tion. Convenient location An Institution of National Prominence 


= 2835 S. Michigan Avenue, Box R, Chicago, III. Accredited courses leading to Certificate, Diploma and Degrees in 
INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART sr j EXPRESSION M U S [ C LANGUAGES 
Frank Damrosch, _ Director. Endowed. _ All rT OPERA © OANCING 


branches of music. Important addition to Piano zee-" = 
Faculty, Cart Friepserc. Catalog. 120 Claremont f a ake ae picmpean ow po Png SH ae es 80, instructors, including many world 
Ave., Cor. 122nd_St.. New_York. MEMES SG\ foncicis andioats exioa te aos Free Master School 

: f ELOCUTION - =4a73 Only Conservatory in Chicago maintaining extensive Student 
The National School oO SoUR" 4- e 

| exc u 

; rhe oldest chartered le Bp < E ~‘—_ ip Amatica. —_— Fall term Ba ny more Derry reservations. — Tor aye me 
Jegrees granted. ublic Speakin, ysical Tra = \ 
Rastah. ” Draanelin 2 Prsteatinsk aad Finiehing : ; — catalog describing this great institution and its many sdvantages, ad 


‘ dai. Darmi tories, Por Catalog. addres C. SHOEMAKER. oo : R. GB. JONES. Registrar. 839 North Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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New fngland om * 
_ConsERVATORY | Pence 


Conservatory of Music 
BOSTON, MASS. (A department of Lawrence College) 


Complete courses in Piano, Violin, Cello, Organ, 
Voice, Theory, ‘iation, Expression and Art 


Superior >ublic ohne ; usic Co >, Normal 
THE LARGEST AND BEST EQUIPPED SCHOOL OF MUSIC contraes for Piano and Voice Teachers. Dormitories 
for Students. Send for catalog. 
P 26 CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box R, Appleton, Wis. 
In the Music Center of America The Free Privileges 
I ; , ' . stale ESS SSSELGGESESGESSELESELESSS: 
t affords pupils the opportunity, environ- Of lectures, concerts and recitals, the oppor- 


——— rs Se eee an ee eee AMERICAN ACADEMY 
Connaietn a ee advantages to the music OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


The largest Conservatory Building in the pees i! te the = ene mana yer venom 
7 =xpres a ainin, an evelopment 
world; has its own auditorium and fourteen A Complete Orchestra a of Veen rs —~ offing ~ life 














pipe organs. Every facility for the teach- Offers advanced pupils in voice, piano, organ a 
ing of music. and violin experience in rehearsal and public Fall Term Begins Oct. 26 
appearance with orchestral accompaniment, E ee ney: * . it 
Curriculum ' — - an exceptional training for the concert stage. COLUMBIA. UNIVERSITY F 
Courses in every branch o usic, appliec 
‘ sehen Dramatic Department Trustees: 
ond thesvetionl. P Franklin H. Sargent, President 
Daniel Frohman ohn- Drew 
Augustus Thomas Benj. F. Roeder 
oti Illustrated Catalog of all Courses from 
much in demand as teachers. Address Ralph L. Flanders, General Manager Room 177-H, CARNEGIE HALL, New York 


STM FF SSSFSSFFFFFFSFFFFSSSFSFFFS 


P , - Practical training in acting, with public 
Owing to the Practical Training presentations. 


In our Normal Department, graduates are es — 





ta 


MMMM MMMM MMMM MMMM COMBS ’ 
|| CONSERVATORY of Music 
DENISHAW N PHILADELPHIA 


9th Soares Syetenstinn. Personal Super- 
vision A School of Public Performance (Four 
In New York Pupils’ pockels a Week). Cagssvenes Feneeee 
z Courses in Pedagogy. Approved and Accredited 
Ruth St. Denis and Ted Shawn Courses in Public School Music. Degrees Conferred 
Sch 1 of D : I'wo Complete ty! Symphony fee Ke- 
chool o ancing ciprocal Kelations with University of Pennsylvania. 
Dormitories for Women. A School of Inspiration, 
NNOUNCE the opening of a permanent Loyalty and Success. Year Book mailed free. 
A i r E = . E way GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director 
studio in New York City. Winter courses— 


. Offices, Studios, Dormitories, BROAD AND REED 
California 7 months —open October the eighth. Branch 


DENISHAWN schools in important cities East and West The Williams. School 
yreparatory profes- , Ae - = aie 
wen gon Bg For all information address of Expression. 
= Ah SAREE SN, Veta tvaren and Dramatic Art 
South Grand ) West Stn otreet yew ork *ity ~ ~ —_ 


Avenue, Los Angele 











932 








ae acher urse, Lyceum Course; Dra 
mati “ourse; Personal Culture Course. 
EAU LR Each with private instruction, "Graduates 


e to teach in N. Y. State Public 











Gymnasium; Little Theatre. 


B : W Ki ‘ Sch ; f Orato E C il De . Two, three and four- year 
7 ‘ in with opening of Fall term, 

yron W. King’s School 0 | %& Emerson College of Oratory Sept. 20th. Catalog, 415 DeWitt Park, lihaca, 

P ourses for T¢ achers. ELOCUTION AND , Largest School of Oratory, Belles-lettres N. ¥. Summer courses begin Ju 4th and 

SPI t CH ARTS Lyceum and Chautauqua | and Pedagogy in America. Summer Session n 

Work Spee h defects, Joss of Vo ¢ posi x . Pig ‘ith year. Degrees granted. Address HARRY f | 

pees cored. Lasgest Se ecaaaiei We €<~—4 S¥YMovuR Ross, Dean, Huntington Cham- 


— 3 
burgh, Pa.: Mt. Oliver. Sa _bers, Boston, Alberti School of Expression 
“ E “aj mn Connected with Stuart Walker’s Companies 
The Academy of Speech Arts fx," Leland Powers School nnecand Young People's Theatre. 
I 


. Fallterm opens Sept. 20th 














Mt Educational and professional courses, »ecial work for motio: 
yee the , Plattorm and Dr : t ben . of the Spoken Word. Distinguished forthe success | . sss pictures, Cat logue. . he eprcoin 
; pt carga * spate ner Met, , | Of its graduates, For catalog address onmncie Hats, ew FoRe Crry 
Maud Gatchell Hicks, B.L.I., Director The Director, Philadelphia School of Expression and Dramatic Art 
20 FAIRFIELD St., BOSTON, Mass. Massachusetts, Boston, Upper Fenway. Professional Stage Preparation. New York Agencies give 
——— - rect ition, Coursesin Psychology, Personality, Oratory 
PT oa or : lary, ee a and 4 --w '--—y 

atalog, ULIZ! ET a @ . > yhay i 

= CHALIF School of the Theatr "Preseer Bidg.. Chestnut at tith, Philadelphia ar 

ussian School : ' 


y « a DAN c i N G THRESHOLD PLAYHOUSE — OT School of Chautauqua 
fs ' DIRECT 
‘ | we Art ‘LARE TREE MAJOR _ ARLIss * oa: and Lyceum Arts 


hy 1 Cul 


1 




















CL 
in WALTER HAMPDEN ELSIE FERGUSON (Affiliated with the famous Ithaca Conservatory of Music 
Dancing [ERNEST TRUEX FRANK CRAVEN 
l admire your energy and work.’ Six months’ stock experience before - ; 
ANNA PAVLOVA Dancing, fencing, voice development. sraduation, 


Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, for the past 25 years 
t associated with the Redpath Lyceum Bureau. 
> ; ¥ ‘ 4 pantomime, . ss . > . 7, 
| alog on Request w Term Sept. 1 Shakespeare, etc. ‘all Course opens’ October 2nd. Special training for the concert Platform, for Enter 
/ w : 


Ca Ne 
bes a 163-165 West 57th Street, N. V 





For catalog address, ‘‘The Director"* tainers and Lecturers in the Lyceum and Chautauqua 
$71 Lexington Avenue NEW YORK CITY Music, Elocution, Impersonations, Novelty-Features 
Short cut to lucrative public profession. 

— —_ — singpnaaeeiiaeia Address The Ott School of Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts 
515 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ARTS ALVIENE SCHOOLS— Est. 25 Years 


Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 150 Riverside Drive, N. ¥. City The Acknowledged Authority on 
Most beautiful School of Music and Arts in ideal Courses: Music all branches including Public ' eal py ” ; 
location overlooking the Hudson. Real home life Schvol. Drawing, Painting, Dancing, Dramatic Hach, Gpertnens . seage aohest te DRAMATIC 
for residence pupils. New York’s advantages Art. : Practical Training. Students’ STAGE 
under proper chaperonage. Celebrated Faculty: Ralfe L. Sterner, voice— School Theatre and StockCo. Afford |] PHOTO-PLAY 
Individual instruction. Entrance at any time. Salvatore Fucito, Caruso’s accompanist and coach mee, boas 5 ae, Sor AND 
Frequent opportunities for public appearance. —Arthur Friedheim, piano—Paul Stoeving, violin mean gs os FE = ; DANCE ARTS 
Free classes. Diplomas and teachers’ certificates. —Frederick Riesberg, piano and many others. | R. C. IRWIN, Secretary 

Entertainment bureau. Illustrated catalocue on request. | | 43 W. 72nd St., between B'way and Central Park West, New York 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





RAND RIVER INSTITUTE 





Founded 181. Strictly high-grade, co-educational, preparatory school 
equipment made possible by endowment. 
training in business fundamentals. Strong departments in Music and Oratory. 


Exceptional 
New dormitories and gymnasium, Special 
Rates, $500. 


H mblin, Princigat, Box L-23, Austinburg, (near aS Ohio 





Alderson Academy and Junior College (Co-educational) 
In beautiful mountains of W Va., near White Sul- 
hur Springs, A school for the individual Prepara- 
ry, Normal, College work, Music. Special departments, 
fodern equipment. Rates, $370-$400 


M. F. FORBELL, Pres., Alderson, W. Va. 





Cushing Academy, Ashburnham, Mass. 
4 hilltop school for boys and girls. 
teresting information that you will 

jeciding upon a school 


H. S. Cowell, A. M., Pd. D., Principal 
Dean Academy, Franklin, Massachusetts 


S7th Year. Young — J and young women find here a homelike 
phere, thorough and efficient training in every department of a 
eeital re. a loyal — helpful ‘ul peg sp gga Liberal endowment 
8 libe ral terms, $400 to $500 pe: . Special course in do- 
science Forc “atalone and Retormation address 

AR’ THUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Head Master 


Dickinson Seminary. Preparation for College a 
Specialty. Experienced_ teachers. 
Business, Piano, Voice, iolin, Art, Crafts. 
All sports Athletic field. Swimming Pool. 
Co-edue ational. Separate dormitories. 
Rates $50 


Pres. » sohn W. Long, D. D., Box R, Williamsport, Pa. 


EVANSVILLE SEMINARY ,, 


\ Christian School. 
th university, 


( *RADE 


We have some 
need before 








Expression. 
Gymnasiums. 
High ideals 





Co-educational 
08 Miles From Chicag« 
Regular four years high school. Accredited 
Expenses $225.00 per year. 
DEPARTMENT. Competent matron. E: 

“rs. Out next to nature. Expenses School Year $350.00. 
J fot Howard, Principal Evansville, Wisconsin 


STARKEY SEMINARY 


Ages 12 and upward, Beautiful 
Prepares for college and business. Advance 
Music. N. Y. State Regents Standard-. Register earl 

75 to $405. Martyn Summerbell, Ph. D., President, 
15, Lakemont, N. Y. 


WAYLAND ACADEMY EFeunded 1855 


College preparatory AD ith high standards. A boys 

school of 7 girls’ school of 3). Endowed. A true 
home se hoot with C ‘hristian atmosphere. Athletics. 
Music department. Faculty 14. Students from 18 states. 
Rate $500. EDWIN P. BROWN, Principal, Box RE, Beaver Dam, Wisconsin. 





End 
Co-} 


country site 


Box 











PROFESSIONAL. SCHOOLS 








Training School for Nurses 
Michael Reese Hospital 


Accredited 3-year course. Entrance Requirements: 
1 years’ High School or its equivalent. Textbooks, 
uniforms, room, board and monthly allowance dur- 
ing training. Student Toan Fund. Se holarship 
to Columbia University, New York City. Apply to 


Dept. 103, Michael Sieces Hospital, Chicago, Ill. 














2 by learning Nursing Profes- 
Serve Humanity sion. Excellent salaries for 
OUR graduates with more 
jemand than we can supply. 29th yr. Paid while you 
study at this State Accredited school. Minimum: aye, = 8. 
Enjoyable school life. Write for catalog:—Dep 


CHICAGO MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 2814 Ellis lee, ‘Chicago. 


The Staten Island Hospital, New York 








Offers a complete course in nursing with allowance | 
from start; $15 first year; $18 second year; $20 third 


year. Uniforms and books furnished; attractive 
nurses’ home; board and laundry. Nine hours per day. 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


2'g-year course open to High School Graduates. 
textbooks, uniforms, allowance and Scholarship for 
feachers College provided. Class enters in September. 
The United Hospital, Port Chester, New York 


COURSE IN PHYSIOTHERAP 


An eight months’ intensive course in Massag 
Mechano- and Thermotherapy. 








June ist, 1924 
Electro-, Hydro-, 
Unequalled opportunity in treatment 
f all nervous and orthopai nate diseases. Early ‘istration is advised. 
Prepares for Penn. State Board Examination ircular on request. 


Philadelphia Orthopedic Hospital and Infirmary for Nervous Diseases 
iith & Summer Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 


oa Eee Were ms oned it ii a ex 3 
OF DENTAL SURGERY 


FFERS a four-yearcourse of instruction leading 
7 to the degree of Doctor of Dental Surgery. 
Graduation from the four-year, fifteen-unit course, 
of an accredited high sc hool or the equivalent as ac- 
cepted by your State University, is required for ad- 
— 

42nd Annual Session Begins October 4 

Enrollment is restricted and application for _ad- 
mission oul 2 made at once. Address REG- 
ISTRAR pt. R. B. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF DENTAL SURGERY 
1745 West Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 

















Strong courses in | 


xperienced 


| THE ROUTH PINES SCHOO 


Oct. ist, 1923 to 


George School 


Prepares boys and girls for college and pregent des 
business callings, Strong faculty, broad, thorough 
courses, Manual training. © itizenship classes. In 
be autiful country, 25 miles from Philadelphia, 227 
acres of woods and fields with streams. All athletics 
Gymnasium, Swimming pool. Separate dormitories. 
Endowed. Low rates. For catalog, address 


GEORGE A. WALTON, A.M., Principal 
Box 300, George School, Pa. 








Course a Year Shorter 


Pittsburzh Academy 

even Tw y ears ir 
ness life 
i nd in commercial positions. 
business course, many 


methods save the student Jan iY 

prepé iring for college or for busi- 

Graduates hold high standing in universi- 

High School course 

special courses. Est. 1882. 

Write for Catalog. Herbert G. Lytle, A.B., President. 
531 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Leena ACADEMY 


s The Aikin Open = School 
for boys and girls 
FLORIDA From kinde: rgarte n 
school. Modern languages, 
tutoring. Pupils may enter at any time. Mentally deficier - 
eased or objectionable pupils are not received. Mrs. Maude Aikin, Supt. 
for giris 
and boys 
A home school for children from 6 to 14 years of age. Indiviual 
attention, Le class is limited to 4 pupils. A healthy climate 
Out of door sports po yssible all winter—riding, te = golf, re ~ ot 
skating and ‘organizes games. Beantiful new buildings. 


Ellen Elizabeth Merrow, Principal ,fireturst... 
PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 











sa Al 
ST. PETERSBURG | aa 


throu i 


Home Economics 


Positions always open for graduates of our 
accredited Courses for Dietitians and Teachers; 
both fields offer excellent opportunities to ambi- 
tious young women, Sc hool affiliated with famous 
rage he Oreek Sanitarium. Unexcelled laboratory 

facilities and unusual opportunity for practical 
experience. Inspiring college atmosphere; tuition 
and all expenses moderate. For illustrated Pros- 
pectus address Dean. 


Sanitarium School of Home Economics 
Box 333, Battle Creek, Michigan 











WORCESTER, Massachusett: 
WORCESTER DOMESTIC SCIENCE SCHOOL 
One and two-year Normal and Home-making courses. 
Trains for teachers of cookery, sewing, matrons, dieti- 
tians. Normal Domestic Science training. Red Cross 
work. Graduates occupy exceptional positions. Opens 
Oct. 2, 1923. Address Beatrice Amos, Secretary, 158 Institute Roa 


Beauty Culture 


it in a thoroughly practical short 
course, Positions awaiting grad- 

. uates, or we will equip shop of 
your own if preferred. Home life 
accommodations provided. Write 
nearest branch for Booklet R 


MOLER 
SYSTEM OF COLLEGES 


Chicago, Illinois 
St. Louis, Missouri 


New Orleans, La. 
Atlanta, Georgia 





| Posse Normal School of Gymnastics 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 779 Beacon Street 
omen, 33rd year. Modern building. Courses of one, two 
ee years. Present conditions have created great de mand 
our graduates. Courses Medical Gymnastics and Play- 
inds. Summer Camp. Apply t THE SECRETARY. 


DENTISTS’ OFFICE ASSISTANTS ; 
STIVISON DENTAL INSTITUTE “ANsas.cr" 
FOR DENTAL ASSISTANTS ano DENTAL MECHANICS 


Clean, Pleasant, Fascinating and Very Profitable 


POSITIONS AWAIT wo'w'e's GRADUATES 


WOMEN 
Unlimited tield for laboratory work, Demand increases 
daily nique opportunity to have one’s own business 
Every assistance given to graduates. Tools furnished 
Free railroad fare, 


Write For Full Particulars TODAY 


For + 

















On 


«Women Keb 
I 


‘TWO-YEAR Normal Course for Directors of 
Physical Education, Playground Supervisors, 
Dancing Teachers and Swimming Instructors. 

Thorough preparation in all branches under strong 
faculty of experienced men and women, 
Our graduates are ating Re most responsible posi- 
tions in the country igh School graduates from 
accredited schools admitted without examination. 
Fine Dormitories for non-resident students. 


20th Session Opens Sept. 17, 1923 


We are now in ournew building in a fine residential 
section of ‘ ‘hicago—within walking distance of two 

of Chicago’s finest Parks and of the Chicago Uni- 
versity. Nw gymnasiums—new classrooms and lab- 
oratories—new dormitory. All modern, up-to-date 
facilities and equipment. 


CHICAGO NORMAL 
SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


For illustrated catalog address 
FrancesM usselman,Princi 
5026 Greenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois 








University of Illinois 
Four-Year Course in 


ATHLETIC COACHING is, 
and PHYSICAL EDUCATION * 


Trains young men, high school 
graduates, to become coaches, 
directors of athletics. Degree 
of Bachelor of Science. Combines 
academic subjects and practical 
coaching subjects taught by 15 
varsity coaches and instructors, 
For illustrated catalog, address eg 


GEORGE HUFF, Director 


Men’s Gym, Urbana, Lil. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Affiliated with the famous Battle Creek NSani- 
tarium, the Kellogg School offers its students the use 
of superb equipment and a faculty of specialists. 
Three- year diploma course with a special course in 
Summer Camp activiti Gratastet rve as health 
and playground supervi ors, athle tic coaches, welfare 
and social organizers, gymnasium 5 tors. For 
illustrated announcement, address De 

KELLOGG SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL (EDUCATION 
Box 232, Battle Creek, Michig 


Room 201 

















New Haven Normal School of Gymnastic 

3ith year. Fits for physical education, recreation 

playground, reconstruction work, Appointment bureau 

14 dormitories and school buildings on enclosed campus. 

Completely equipped 250-acre camp on L, I, Sound, 
1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


The Sargent School e3.0c28iS. 


Established 1881 Booklet on request 
D. A. SARGENT L. W. SARGENT 
Cambridge’ 38, Mass. 





for Physical 








ITHACA SCHOOL of 
Physical Education 


4LBERT H. SRARPE, Director 


Normal Course for Men 0) 
ind Women—three . 
years, Graduates eligi- 
ble to_teach in N, Y. 
State Public Schools, 
Athletic Coaching Course—one 
vear. Large faculty including 
*“Jack’’ Moakley, head coach of 
1920 Olympic Team, Dormi- 
tories, Gymnasium, Athletic 
Field, Two, three and four-year 
courses, begin with openi of Fall Term 
Sept. 20th. 216 DeWitt Park, xk, ithaca, N.Y. 


DR. 
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National Kindergarten 
and Elementary College 


Incorporated and Accredited 
A Non-Profit Institution 


Fine professional training in most 
recent developments in elemen- 
tary and kindergarten work cov- 
ering every phase of child life from 
infancy to eight years. 


Strong cultural courses. 

Practical experience in teaching. 

High official rating, and endorsements by 
educators, civic and community leaders. 


Fine social spirit and goodfellowship in 
six dormitories. 


Enthusiastic student body of 300. 
Continuous growth based upon the de- 
mand for its graduates during 37 years. 


High school graduates from ac- 
credited schools admitted without 
examination. 

Two and three year diplomas, 
four year degree. 


For Catalogue, Book of Views and 
Graduate Roster, address: 


President Edna Dean Baker 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN 
and ELEMENTARY COLLEGE 
Box 92, 2944 Michigan Boulevard 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























OBERLIN 


a 
—Pr 

TRAINING SCHOOL | Oberlin. Ghio 
e , Prit mary te ing Pract r x v y to 
r resicte I ; in order n i licat ll & ens 


r || Two Years’ Engineering Course 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





With Diploma ? 
and Degree 











Civil Mechanical Electrical Chemical 
Compact courses of essentials, Rich in higher mathematics, higher science 
ind mechanical drawing; also shop and field work Planned for those short 








Courses distinguished 


but "strong in purpose. 
omitted Especially 


embraced and what is 


in ti ind money, 
like for what is 
ida pte d to 

Young Men of Common School Education 


Young Engineers with Practical Experience, but no degree 


K 


No entrance examination or High School diploma required Modern 
Shops, Laboratories, Library, Apparatus and M aching If intere| 
ested, be sure to write. Expenses low. For catalog address 


TRI-STATE COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 500 Park Ave., Angola; Ind. 




















ROCHESTER ATHENAEUM AND “MECHANICS INSTITUTE | 
Rochester, N. Y. 39th Year 
. fering Normal, Vocational 
inated pede a pete cr 
SCHOOL or ye poh ARTS: Cou 


A modern, well equipped Ih 


Professional Trai 





wrses of particular in- 





terest t ope v se, in Retail Distribu- 
tion. Thre vears’ Nor ndustr a training for teachers of 
v t 1 oO Normal Trade course Two year 
courses M nics, I r » Ch stry, especially designed 
for thos expe e. Prepares men for positions as 
Foremen, Superintendents “i F actory Managers, 
WRITE De tment B for new illustrated Catalog 
and book of views. State Course desired. 





Rochester Ath and Mech 














Institute, Rochester, WN. Y. 




















ATTEND 


chicago 
Tech 


Train Under Practical Men 
20 years’ successful 
record. erica ‘3 movers incl 
center, New college building wthm ie Sco. | 
4.0, opportunities to e earn wh 


/ ARCHITECTURE DRAFTING 


ENGINEERING I 


oa /V/L* MECHANICAL STR 
— jor our “Blue 









| Come to 
Chicago 
the city 


The New York 


ELECTRICAL 
SCHOOL 


Established 1902 


Registered by State Department 
of Education 





Faculty of experts. 










rhe N, ¥. Electrical Se hool is the pioneer and 
premier school of the “*Learn by Doing”? method. 
When you have completed this Course you will 
be fully qualified to handle ALL branches of Elec- 
tricalindustry. The equipment of this achool is 


A Moderate fees. Graduate 
unequalled and up-to-the-minute. Open all year. : 


lege helps to jitions. 
ig, ommend. 


Diving Chicago Technical College 





Send for catalogue. 








, 1 : CLASSES 869 Chi “Tech” Bic 
37 West 17th St. New York City Convenient to cot B 
Practice Hours “Semen “— 








miss ROSE Re DEAN, 125 Eim St. 


o . T * o 
Kindergarten Training 
Pestalozzi-Froebel Teachers College 
A KINDERGARTEN NORMAL COLLEGE 











College and Dormitory Overlovk Lake Michigan 
\ I. Kindergarten 
Three Depts., II. Primary 
aie Playground 
Fine Equipment Central Location. Accredited. 27th 
ear Opens September 18 Write Ae r, Box 1, 


616-20 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, I), 


KINDERGARTEN TEACHING 
Is An Inviting Profession 


and ineplring. the hours short, 
nuneration attractive. his long establishe« j 
vecredited in all states, is in an enviable 
» train young women for good positions. Our 
are greatly in demand, Gertrude House has 
ernational reputation as a_college residence 
Write the registrar for 
ILLUSTRATED BULLETIN 


Chicago Teaches’ College, 703 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


COLUMBIA KINDERGARTEN and PRIMARY 
NORMAL SCHOOL 





is interesting 


ates 
and 
home 








I ear in the principles and practice of 
and day students 
‘. Lippincott, Principal. 
I R nnecticut Ave., Washington, OD. C. 





Miss Illman’s School for Kindergartners 
Junior. S or and Gra‘uate Courses. Primary Methods. 
Pra kK ndergartens Home-like Students’ Residence 


For poo ulars adare 
A. T. LLMAN, Principal 
Box R, | R, 4000 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ HARRIETTE MELISSA MILLS’ 
KINDERGARTEN -PRIIMARY TRAINING SCHOOL 
Affiliated with New York University 





= idents enroll d for Sept. and Feb. Exceptional res é 

litie xcellent px sitions for graduates. Address Miss 

Harrietie Melissa Mills, Principal, we R. New York 
sity Bidg., Washington Square, New York City. 


Electrical 


he 


electrical industries, 


in 


M 


Columbia School of Drafting 
Specializing in training of pm pores Draftsmen— 
Mechanical, Architectural and o' “ro 
struction; complete course 3 to 9 months. For 
information address Loca! Dept. 2ua5, nr. C. Claflin. 
Pres., 14th and T Sts., N. W., Wash., D.C 








men with training are in de- 
re For more than a quarter 
ntury, this school has 

en training men of pee, EX aaa limited time, for the 
Condensed course in Electrical 
e enables gradu- 
Engineering “x 
good positions 

Theoretical and Practical Electricity, 
ranical 




















d promotions. 
































athematics, Steam and Gas Engines anc 
ing, Students construct dynamos, install wiring and 
est electrical machinery, Course with diploma complete 
Over 3000 men trained. Thoroughly 
equipped fireproof dormitories, dining . — 
hall, -—y shops. —- = 
bree catalog. dist year begins Sept .26, 192 ~“ 
BLISS ELECTRICAL SCHOOL Get This Valuable Book! 
° iN, D.C. 
EN ee We have just pebliched an interesting, beauti- 
fully illustrated book describing the remarkable 
NEW MEXICO opportunities in Photography, Photo-Engraving and 
3-Color Work. Write for free copy today. The 
largest and best college of its kind in the world 
.@) teaches these fascinating professions in short 
recs ti Metale time. Established over 30 years. Many attrac- 
F F ngineering, and < ner « hee e. tive positions open. undreds of opportunities 
ng f t nsistir A. gely of successful engineers. Exe to start your own business. Graduates now 
nt¢ eee *. | sses.n rie = he: lin nate mot 4 earning $200 to $500 a month. Tuition and 
iry 1d healthtu ear metalan coalmining cists Ss. +s s 
Fieldwork throughout regular semesters—no cums er attend. en ang low. Be sure pape at | 
e req d Low non-resident tuition ormitories. Hlinois le Photography Box ingham. 
Writef log. E.H WELLS, Pres., Socorro, RewMezico - “ . 





























BECOME A PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHER 


EARNING $35 TO Si25 A WEEK 
Three to_six months’ course. 


South Dakota School of Mines 


A State 










institution in a mountainous country 


(the beautiful Black Hills) with pnsurgeased field Motion Picture, Commer- 

— — & = gy" ui pDERE. . we yg te cial, Portraiture. Practical 
remica 1V 1 ec A £ z. FOOK 

laboratories and library and staff of experie " e ~~ —_ uction, Modern equipment. 


“ sk for Catalog No. 32. 
N. Y. INSTITUTE of PHOTOGRAPHY 
NEW YORK CHICAGO B ROOKLYN 
141 W. 36 St. 630 So. Wabash Ave. 505 State St 


technical men Tuition exceptionally low. 
particulars address President, SOUTH DAKOTA STATE 
SCHOOL OF MINES, Box Q, Rapid City, S. D. 











Philadelphia College of Pharmacy 


LEMASTER INSTITUTE E Amintes from 


Standard Electrical, Civil, Mechanical, “Chemical and 
Indust rial Enginee ring Courses completed in two years, 


— Chemistry—Pharmacy—Bacteriology. 
AND SCIENCE - ~ - : “ing “ ; o’08Y- INo entrance examinations, Re gular High School course 
( plete courses in Appned Sciences leading to recog- 
- : in two years prepares for leading colleges, Bulletin 
degrees. Faculty nationally known Individual free. e. Draw r 170, Es st O pel 
struction Opportunities to earn expenses during rer =e ~ FERSs. NOW Lewsey: ad 


urse 





Write for New Catalog. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





— Kindergarten Normal School 


Founded 1898 by Annie Moseley Perry. Thorough train- 
ing for Kindergarten, primary and playground posi- 
tions Enroll nov for entrance in 1924. Send for book- 
let “Training Children.’ 


Harriot Hamblen Jones, Principal, 25 Huntington Ave., Room 316, Boston, Mass. 





Oo 


I 


Fannie A. Smith, Principal, ‘1128 buiew ~ “Bridgeport, Conn, 





The Balfour Balfour Johnstone School 


Preparatory for Universities, Professionai Schools, Naval 
and Military Academies. 
Open all the year. 
1ith Floor, 64 W, Randolph Street 


THE FANNIE A. SMITH 
Kindergarten Training School 


Intensive courses in theory and 
hool 


r gra 


luates in great demand, 
e } 


Jnusual facilities, for tical _work few sc 





Write for circular 
CHICAGO, ILI 





YEOUS SCHOOL ONTINUED ON PAGE 167 
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The Only Way 


Out of a Pit— 
—UP! 


T was Jack London—penniless and 
with only a scanty education —who 
uttered those words — 

—‘‘The only way out of a pit is UP!”’ 

That one clear challenge, flashing across 

his mind with the force of inspiration, gave 
the impulse to work and study which set him 
on his way to a brilliantly successful career. 


The One Great Test — COURAGE! 


It has been said that the great difference 
between one man and another is in the 
amount of COURAGE he possesses. 

Not PHYSICAL courage, of course, but 
the courage to turn the searchlight on one’s 
MENTAL equipment, to recognize the 
training which one lacks, and to do as Jack 
London did—climb out of the ‘‘pit.’’ 

Right now, in your own office, there are 
probably dozens of men who are performing 
the same old routine tasks they have been 
performing for years—tasks which literally 
millions of men could do equally well; yet 
hardly a man in the lot but thinks he is 
having a ‘‘mighty hard time’’ and that 
‘‘luck never seems to break his way.’’ 

But how CAN it break his way—when he 
is obviously not PREPARED? 

How futile, for example, to expect an 
employer in need of an expert accountant 
to appoint a man—at five or six thousand a 
year—who knows nothing beyond the keep- 
ing of a set of books. 

— Or to expect the head of the firm to 
entrust his transportation problems to a 
man who has got all his knowledge about 
traffic management from the shipping room 
and the loading platform! 

— Or to expect ANY reputable business 
house to choose, say, as district manager a 
man who has no conception whatever of 
salesmanship —to advance to the superin- 
tendent’s desk a foreman who knows noth- 
ing about industrial management efficiency 
—to entrust a direct-by-mail campaign to a 
routine correspondent-—or to appoint a ‘‘one- 
department man’’ as general manager. . 

It may be RESTFUL to stand at the 
bottom of the pit and to gaze at the stars— 
but the SHREWD thing to do. is to seize 
the rope of SPECIALIZED TRAINING 
—and to pull oneself OUT! 


A 


The Kind of 


Experience That 
COUNTS 


—And EASIER, too, by far, than one 
might suppose—this climbing to a higher 
place by the aid of specializ.d training. 

For within the last two aecades a method 
of business training has been evolved which 
marks an advance beyond the earlier cor- 
respondence-school idea as outstanding as 
the advance of radio beyond the original 
Marconi ‘‘wireless.’’ 

Under this modern method — distinctive 
with LaSalle Extension University — every 
portion of the work is directed toward the 
rapid imparting of ORGANIZED EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Step by step, the member is shown the 
PRINCIPLES which govern the various 
business situations he must face in that 
bigger place—and step by step he fixes 
those principles firmly sa his mind through 
the solving of ACTUAL BUSINESS 
PROBLEMS. 

A dozen times a man might READ how 
to do a thing—how to swim, for example— 
and STILL be unable to do it! 

But let him grasp the PRINCIPLES 
that govern an undertaking —and let him 
put them into successful PRACTICE—and 
he has acquired the greatest asset a business 
man can possess—thoroughly practical 
EXPERIENCE. 

A Club That Everyone Likes to Join 


Hundreds — yes, thousands of letters in the files 
of LaSalle Extension University bear out the scien- 
tific soundne ss of the LaSalle Problem Method. 

The members of LaSalle, for example, have a 
club they call the “*100% C lub,’ *to which no man is 
eligible until he has increase sd his salary at least one 
hundred per cent. Not a month goes by but what 
scores of names are added to its rolls. 

Indeed, if we liked, we could fill this page —in 
close-set newsprint type—with the names of just a 
small proportion of the men who have actually 
DOUBLED and TRIPLED their incomes through 
the Problem Method. 

These men, you will say, are men of unusual 
determination and persistence— 

Absolutely true, 

— But also true that no one KNOWS what he can 
do until he TRIES 

And ANY man inearnest to advance will find 
encouragement in the fact that the AVERAGE 
salary-increase reported by LaSalle- trained men is 
EIGHTY-NINE PER CENT. 


»® 


: 


L\ 


Ask Yourself if You Can Qualify— 
Then ACT! 


There is acertain class of men who seem con- 
tent in a low-pay job. 

There is still another class in whom the phrase 

“I can’t’? is so deep-rooted that they seem afraid 
to grasp the fairest opportunity. 

Neither of these types are sought by LaSalle— 
nor would they profit greatly by its training. 

There are countless other men, however, who 
appreciate what specialized training MEA NS—who 
realize the tremendous HELP it offers—and who 
are not afraid to take their chance against the en- 
tire field of competition. 

To men of this latter sort LaSalle Extension 
University has much to offer—both for mental 
growth and for increased earning power 

f you are in earnest when you say that you wish 
to get ahead, you will take your pen or pencil NOW 
—and check the training that appeals to you. 

The coupon, signed and mailed, will bring 
information that will prove worth while. 
is, of course, no obligation, 


you 
here 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


The Largest Business Training Institution in the World 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


catalog and full information regarding the course and service I have marked with an X below. 
> all without obligation to me. 


Please send me 
Also a copy of your book, 


Managerial, Sales and Executive 
position 

Cc Sotene Salesmanship: Trainin 
and Advertising Executives, 
Sales Promotion Managers, Salesmen, Man- 
ufacturers’ Agents and all ‘those engaged i in 

retail, wholesale or specialty selling. 
Cones Accountancy: Training for posi- 
tions as Auditor, ~~ y-—— Certified 

tan 





Oh. Soninine for Bar; LL.B. 


Degree. 
Commercial Reading, Reference 
usiness Men. 


Law: 
and Consultation Service for 





“Ten Years’ 


Business 2 Management: : Training for Traffic Management — Foreign and 
Official, Domestic: Training for positions as Rail- 
road or Industrial traffic Manager, etc. 
for Sales 0} Railwa. 
licitors, ing for 
Accountants 
Members of Railwaya and Public Utilities 
Commissions, etc. 
Banking and Finance: 
executive positions in Banks and 
. Financial Institutions. 
ee. Modern Foremanship and Production 
Methods: Training in the direction and 
handling of industrial forces—for Exec- 
utives, Managers, Superintendents, Con- 
tractors, Foremen, Sub-foremen, etc. 


Present Position.......... 


Dept. 866-R 


Promotion in One,’ 
Industrial M 


Chicago, Illinois 





For Executives, 


Bs Train- 
ilway ae Comptrollers 
Clerks, Station Agents, 





principles and practice. 


ment: 


Training for trial Engineers. 


Modern B 


Managers, 
Shop Empioyes and those desiring prac- 


Effici Expert Bookkeeping: Training for 
Office eed iO — as Head Bookkeeper. 


English: Training for Busi- 





tical training in industrial 


Personnel and Employment Manage- Cc 
Training for Employers, Em- 
ployment Managers, Executives, Indus- 


ness Correspondents and Copy Writers. 


sok 





: Training for 
positions poe Foreign Correspondent with 
Spanish-speaking countries. 


Effective Speaking: Training in the 





motion 


Cor 
and Practice: Training "for jae and 
Collection Correspondents; 
Managers; Credit and Office 





's; Cor 
Secretaries, ete. 


art of foreeful, effective speech for Min- 
isters, Salesmen, Fraternal Leaders, 
Politicians, Clubmen, te. 


C. P. A. Coaching for Advanced Ac» 
countants. 


Sales Pro- 


Supervisors, 
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Two Great Serial Novels by 






America’s Foremost Novelists 


Rupert Hughes and Owen Johnson 


will begin in 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


for 


September 





BETTY BOWEN 
R. HUGHES’ new heroine, 


dominates his great novel, is the 
most amazing girl that ever dancedthrough 
the pages of astory. She had ambitions 
that might properly have been cherished 
by a princess, for all she sprang from the 
gutter. Yet she realized every one of 
them; and she became the intimate of 
rulers and statesmen on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Captivating, original, daring, 
with a code of conduct all her own, 
she climbed to the stars on a ladder of 
men’s hearts. She made the world bow 
to her. In her jewels and sensational 
gowns she was a living blaze of glory. 
Not only is the novel Mr. Hughes has 
written about her utterly unlike any- 
thing else he has ever done, but Betty 
herself is a living, breathing personage— 
the most remarkable heroine in the 
whole range of modern American fiction. 


who 


RITA KILBLAINE 


agi annren who recall Owen Johnson’s 

illuminating novel of modern New 
York, “The Salamander,” only need to be 
told that the heroine of his new story in 
The Red Book Magazine is more amaz- 
ing than even the Salamander herself, 
to await with eager impatience the Sep- 
tember issue of this magazine, in which 
this new story begins. Rita Kilblaine, 
born to the aristocratic purple of Amer- 
ican society, is put to the supreme test 
of womanhood by the impending crash 
of her famous father’s vast fortune. 
Haggerty, himself a financial wizard, 
holds the winning cards, and he plays 
them as such a man might be expected 
to do. Rita herself is the stake, and 
the game of life between the two pro 
ceeds with breathless interest to an 
unexpected conclusion that is dramatic 
in the extreme. 


Begin Both These Great Novels in the Next—the September—Issue of 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE 


The Consolidated Magazines Corporation, Publisher, 36 So. State St., Chicago, III. 


On sale at all news-stands August 23rd 
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‘opyright, The Prudential [ns 


GOLD FROM THE ROCK OF GIBRALTAR 


She is a widow. The full responsibility for keeping 


the children in school and planning for their further 
education now falls on her. Through the foresight 
of her husband there comes every month an In- 
come check from The Prudential — gold from the 
Rock of Gibraltar. Without this the education of 
the youngsters could not go on—without this they 
would be handicapped in facing the future with its 
trials and perplexities. Where we see content and 
comfort we see, always, the wisdom of life insurance. 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
Edward D. Duffield, President Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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( a Kefresh LNG, Chics 2 27 tingly j 
fragrant AXITY Toilette 
Waters impart an exquisite 
daintiness in the midst of 
summer warmth CThey are 
reme COTY 
Rerfume Odeurs as the essences, 
but lighter. more intangible 
del tcate— the fl ower~ 
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_ for active outdoor life 


HITMAN’S Chocolates! They belong in the 

picture of the Big Vacation, just as they are so 
socially useful during the rest of the year. People who 
find Wl itman’s so delightful all winter do not de- 
prive themselves of the pleasure when they take to the 
seashore or mountains. For the vigor and exercise of 
out-of-doors make them even more eager for the con- 
centrated, sustaining nourishment of pure chocolate 
sweetmeats. 


No need to pack Whitman’s in a bulgy grip or super- 
heated trunk. Wherever vacation trails may lead you, 
there you will find a Whitman's Agent, supplied direct 
from us with Salmagundi, the Sampler, the Pleasure 
Island and those other Whitman’s luxuries you have 

S learned to like so well. Whitman’s are the only 
ALMAGUNDI — — 
chocolates distributed nationally in this manner. No re- 

A happy package for the . ri : 

summer social affairs, house sort is too remote to have its store which shows the sign 

parties, beach parties, sails, 

touring, cards —indoors and 

outdoors a leading favorite. a 

The beautiful Salmagundi 

box of metal affords extra 


protection for the chocolates 
within. 


Chocolates 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 


New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
San Francisco Branch: 449-51 Minna St. 
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"IMOGENE WILSON 
in “‘Lady Butterfly” 


Photograph by Ira D. Schwarz, New York 
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~ HELEN LEE WORTHING 
in “Ziegfeld Follies” 


Photo by Edward Thayer Monroe, New York 
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CAROL YOUNG 
in “Lady Butterfly’ . 
. Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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VIRGINIA McGEE 
in “Lady Butterfly’ 





Photograph by Henry Waxman 
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~ VONNIE JAMES 
in “Caroline” > = 
Photograph by White Studio, New York 
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MARGARET IRVING 
in ““Music Box Revue™’ 
»xy Alfred Cheney Johnston, New York 
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Pebble Pickers 


by eANGELO PATRI 
Decoration by Joun Scott WILLIAMS 


LONG the beach contented children gather pebbles. At their 

feet stretches the vast and restless sea, but they, engrossed 

in their soothing task, pay no heed save to edge away from its 
rough caress. 

One lad among them is different. In contrast to the others he 
dashes along the beach in his bathing suit, eyes flashing and voice 
athrill with the laughter of living. “Come!” says he. “Sit on 
the rock and see what I bring you.” 

He slaps the wet sand with his bare feet and splashes into the 
wake of a wave that breaks in white bubbles about his ankles. 
Then with a thrashing pounce he is down in the receding waters. 
Up he comes with both hands full and races toward the rock, 
shaking the wet hair out of his eyes and guarding his salvaged 
treasure. “See what I've brought you!” 

Cupped in his hands lies his toll of the sea. The streaming 
pebbles sparkle with life and color, the golds and blues and greens 
mixed with the gray of the dove’s breast and the reds of the sunset. 
Twined about them are shreds of green and brown seaweed. 
Sparkling among them are the crystal grains of sand, fragments of 
the cliffs of the mermaids. Gleaming against a strand of slimy 
sea-moss lies an exquisite pearly shell. 

His offering throbs with the pulse of the sea. It carries the tang 
of the salt spray and the odors of the deep. It bears the traces of the 
eternal grinding and smoothing and shaping toward a destined end. 

With quivering wet hands he holds up the treasure and 
pleads: “Can you see what I’ve brought you? Can you see it? 
The others have nice, dry, tidy ones, but can’t you see mine ?” 

Oh, it is easy and safe to pick the pebbles along the high, dry 
shore. But what of the lad who plunges into the sea and brings 
up fresh, sparkling treasure? Is he to be pushed aside, scorned, 
driven off? Is there to be no daring? No adventure? Are we 
always to cling to the old and safe, adding nothing, subtracting 
nothing, learning nothing ? 

Life is naught that is finished. It is rather the wave that 
tells of the stirring of the deeps. It searches and urges; it changes 
and shifts; it tears down to build up. It rolls in, a tumultuous 
tide, tossing pebbles high on the beach, where they lie and bleach 
and dry and become the solid ground of the past—creeds and 
philosophies and customs worn smooth and polished to death. 
We contentedly pick them over and over with no thought of 
the wealth of the tide roaring by. 

Let us not be too nice to splash in with the lad who dares 
the sea and with him scoop up our pebbles, fresh and dripping 
and grimy, from the deep sea bottom. 
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Chings Work Out 


By EDGAR A. GUEST 


Decoration by ANGUS MACDONALL 


ECAUSE it rains when we wish it wouldn't, 
Because men do what they often shouldn't, 
Because crops fail, and plans go wrong— 
Some of us grumble all day long. 
But somehow in spite of the care and doubt, 
It seems at the last that things work out. 


Because we lose where we hoped to gain, 
Because we suffer a little pain, 

Because we must work when we'd like to play— 
Some of us whimper along life’s way. 


But somehow, as day always follows the night, 
Most of our troubles work out all right. 


Because we cannot forever smile, 

Because we must trudge in the dust awhile, 
Because we think that the way is long— 

Some of us whimper that life’s all wrong. 

But somehow we live and our sky grows bright, 
And everything seems to work out all right. 


So bend to your trouble and meet your care, 

For the clouds must break, and the sky grow fair. 
Let the rain come down, as it must and will, 
But keep on working and hoping still. 

For in spite of the grumblers who stand about, 
Somehow, it seems, all things work out. 















Palm and Olive Oils 
<—nothing else—give 
nature’s green color 
to Palmolive Soap 













































Often you meet a woman with vivid 
beauty that exerts an irresistable charm. 
It doesn't depend upon regularity of fea- 
tures, or the color of eyes and hair. A 
smooth, fresh, flawless skin—a complex- 
ion glowing with the radiance of health 
and free from imperfections—this is the 
secret of alluring attraction. 

Cleopatra had it, and her name will 
always be the symbol of all-conquering 
beauty. She perfected this beauty, and 
kept it in this perfection in a simple, 
natural way which history has handed 
down for modern women 


How She Did It 


By thorough, gentle, daily cleansing 
which kept the texture of her skin firm, 
fine-grained and smooth. Dirt, oil and 
perspiration were never allowed to col- 
lect, to enlarge and irritate the tiny skin 


pores. The lavish use of cosmetics prac- 
ticed by all ancient women did her no 
harm, because every day she carefully 


washed them away 
-palm and olive oils, valued 
as both cleansers and cosmetics in the 


er secret 


days of ancient Egypt. The crude combi- 
nation which served the great queen so 
well was the inspiration for our modern 
P liv 


Bedtime is Best 
daily cleansing is best done 
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Beauty That Lures 


at night, so your complexion may be re- 
vived and refreshed during sleep. The re- 
mains of rouge and powder, the accumu- 
lations of dirt and natural skin oil, the 
traces of cold cream should always be 
removed. 

So, just before retiring, wash your face 
in the smooth, mild Palmolive lather. 
Massage it gently into the skin. Rinse 
thoroughly and dry with a soft towel. 


In the morning refresh yourself witha 
dash of cold water and then let your mir- 
ror tell the story. Charming freshness 
and natural roses will smile back at you. 


Once Costly Luxuries 


When Cleopatra kept her loveliness 
fresh and radiant by using PalmandOlive 
oils, they were expensive. Today these 
rare and costly oils are offered in a per- 
fected blend at modest cost. Palmolive 
factories work day and night. Palm and 
olive oils are imported from overseas in 
vast quantities 

The result is soap for which users would 
willingly pay 25c, but 
1oc, the price of ordinary soap 


which costs only 
The firm, fragr green cake, the 
natural color of tne 
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Volume 
and 
efficiency 
produce 
25c quality 


for 


10c 
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A MAN who ought to have lived 

many years longer died in New 
York last winter at the age of fifty-five. 
The newspapers attributed his death 
to influenza, but my private and un 
scientific opinion is that he had to die 
to get slept up. 


“IT am very tired,” he said to me 
once. “I have been out to dinner, or 
the theater, or the opera, every single 
night for seven weeks. I am going to 
Florida for a rest.” 


But being popular and ambitious, he 
was invited out as regularly in Florida 
as in New York. When he returned, 
the circles under his eyes were still 


darker. 


Probably he never heard of the 
thirty thousand picked troops of 
France who once landed on Haiti to 
subdue Toussaint L’Ouverture. A few 
months later five thousand of the 
thirty thousand sailed away. 


What had happened to the other 
twenty-five thousand? Not death on 
the battlefield. The negroes were too 
poorly equipped to risk an engagement 
and had to resort to a subtler means 
of destruction. Each night when the 
Frenchmen were ready for bed, 
Toussaint threatened an attack. All 








Eagle 


night long a few of his men continued 
desultory firing, and all night long the 
Frenchmen were kept awake. 


A few weeks were enough. Shattered 
by enemies they had never seen, a 
pitiful remnant of the proud army 
slipped away in the night. They had 
conquered Europe, but they could not 
conquer a continuous loss of sleep. 


Sir Robert Lucy, in his fascinating 
memoirs of English political and social 
life, tells of a certain “Lady A,” an ir- 
repressible old dowager whose vitality 
and youthful enthusiasm were the 
wonder of London. He says: 


“Amongst the stories told to account 
for her phenomenal vivacity is one to 
the effect that on a day of each week 
she remained through the twenty-four 
hours in bed in a darkened room shut- 
tered from noise. Here she renewed 
her youth like the eagle.” 


Never having owned an eagle, I 
have often wondered just how it is 
that this wise old bird “renews his 
youth.” This note from Sir Robert 
Lucy suggests an explanation. Doubt- 
less once a month or so he cancels all 
engagements, leaves the telephone re- 
ceiver off the hook, and spends twenty- 
four hours in bed. 
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Jo save thal precious new garment — 


‘% 7 simple soaplest for safely 


What does safety for a deli- 


cate garment mean? It means 


| Protection against fading 


of colors or yellowing of 


white silks 


Protection against weaken- 
ing, shrinking or matting 
of fabric fibres. 


Protection of “finish.” 


Protection against wear 


and tear of rubbing. 


How can you make sure, 
before you tisk a delicate gar- 
ment, that the soap will ren- 
der such protection? 

Here isa simple yet conclusive test: 
Ask yourself: 

“Would I be willing to use 
the Soap on my face?” 
Your own answer is your 

best answer. 


and Safe 


Chine and Preci 
ic 

zheec wn was 
Ma Woman to 
d In her 
tering it to. us she says, “Ie has 
been washed with Ivory Soap 
he 
t speak too highly 
I used it, together 


vas very precious 


ectrons ont 


for washing my 


m 


You will probably find that 

very few soaps can stand this 

simple, but severe, test; but 

one of these—probably the 

first that comes to your mind 
is Ivory Flakes. 


For Ivory Flakes is Ivory 
Soap in flake form—the very 
same Ivory Soap—pure, mild, 
gentle, white—that has pro- 
tected lovely complexions 
ever since 1879. You realize 
at once that, since Ivory Soap 
cannot harm the most deli- 
cate skin, Ivory Flakes will be 
safe for the most delicate 
fabric that can stand the touch 
of pure water. 


What a comfort it will be to 
dip your precious garments 
into a suds that you snow is 
sate. 


Ivory Flakes is inexpensive 
too you eco- 
nomically for all the heavier 
things that require careful 
laundering. Yet it has that 
unique margin of safety. above 
and beyond other 
which makes it safe for the 
filmiest chiffons, georgettes, 
woolens and laces. 


can use it 


SOAPS, 


May we have the pleasure of 
sending you a sample pack- 
age of Ivory Flakes and a 
beautifully illuscrated booklet. 
of washing suggestions? You 
will find directions for ob- 
taining them in the lower 
right-hand corner of this page. 


Full size packages of Ivory Flakes 
and 


depar tment stores everywhere. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


} 
are for Sale im_ grocery 


FREE —This package and booklet 


Makes dainty clothes last longer 


Copyright L923, by The Procter & Gamble ( Cincinnati 
. : 


A sample package of Ivory Flakes Sete rei 
and the beautifully illustrated 'vorRY 
booklet, “The Care of Lovely sour 
Garments,” will be sent to you 

without charge on application to 

Section 28-HF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, The Procter & 

Gamble Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“Be honest, Peg! Don’t you resent my happiness—a little bit?” 


V'leshpots 


By RiTA WEIMAN 


Illustrated by Will Foster 


Rita Weiman sent The Red Book Magazine this story as an 
au revoir before sailing for Europe, where she now is, at Deau- 
ville, to be precise, absorbing color that will be reflected in 
Suture stortes of “certain sorts of women” that she is to write 
for this magazine. Incidentally,-Nss W eiman is a playwright 
—has undertaken, indeed, every form of literary expression. 
“But the writing of fiction,” she says, “is what I like best.” 


HEY had driven home from the country club, utter 

silence between them—that thick, hard silence which 
like a stone wall can separate two who have never before 
been at a loss for words. The man’s hand on the wheel 
of his roadster had a quality in its grip that duplicated 
the grim line of his lips. He did not give a glance in the 
direction of the young woman beside him. He might have 
been alone, so set were his eyes on the road. It leaped 
ahead of them, speeding from their onrush like some live 
thing eager to escape. The gleam of wetness on its 
smooth surface, reflecting the green of overhanging 
branches, might have been the coat of a serpent. 

The eyes of the girl in the car had something of that 
wet greenness. They were peculiarly set, very long and 
narrow, so that their color at a glance was difficult to 
gauge. They were very cool—quite different from the 
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man’s; his were burning. In the rock grimness of his face they 
seemed the only live part of him. 

The car spun around a corner, past an ill-kept hedge and up 
the driveway to a house that looked tired. In architecture it 
was Colonial, but the dazzle of white paint and green shutters 
had grown dingy with futile age. It lopped a bit to one side, as 
if its columns were rheumatic. Its dusty green shutters sagged, 
heavy as an octogenarian’s eyelids 

The car pulled up at the steps in an abrupt halt. The man 
stepped down, helped the girl, still without looking at her—lifted 
his cap. 

“Tommy,”—she held to the hand that would have dropped from 
hers,—‘‘come in—just a moment. Please! I want to try to 
make you understand.” 

“I understand.” 

“No—you don't! 
you’ve no right to. 
talk things over—to straighten them out 
to go from me today with bitterness—” 

He cut short the soft-spoken words. 

“What I feel is of no consequence. 

“There—you see! You are condemning me 
you do that. I must make you see as I do.” 

“T see plainly enough.” 

“No, you don’t! You're too angry just now for that.” 

“You call it—anger? Good—God!” 

His hand jerked the cap down over his eyes 
shame in his eagerness to hide from her their expression. 

“Tom—please! This is the last favor I'll ever ask of you.” 

As if further discussion were too much for him, he followed 
her into the hall, with its queer musty smell of old wood and 
wall-paper shut off from the sunlight, into the library at one side, 
where a coal fire under the dulled marble mantel lifted the chill 
of a damp autumn afternoon. But the room was too deep, too 
long and narrow, to be noticeably affected by it. Only directly 
in front of the coals was there any warmth. 

The girl unwound the gray veil that misted from her motor 
hat. She lifted the hat, tossing it on a chair, and ran long, fine 
fingers through her burnished hair. There was such a mass of it 
that her head drooped, as if its weight were too heavy to carry. 
Her entire physical personality, in fact, was marked by a slight 
droop. She gave one somewhat the impression of a Rosetti 
maiden, though her throat was less thick, her hair more golden. 
Her figure was so frail, so delicate in outline, that her height, quite 
wbove the average, was startling. She looked rather like a Latin 
artist’s exaggeration of a woman put upon a canvas with one 
slender sweep of the brush. 

She started to pull a spindle-legged armchair toward the fire- 
place. The arm came off in her hand. She stuck it back into 
place with a jerk viciously resentful. 

“There you have my answer!” came on the heels of a sharp 
laugh. “You think I’m hard and calculating, Tommy. Oh, yes, 
you do! But I’m merely honest. Other girls would make all 
sorts of excuses for what I’m doing. I’m telling you the truth.” 

“I'd have seen through excuses, Evelyn. Two people—a man 
and a woman—couldn’t be as close as we’ve been for so many 
years without knowing each other pretty thoroughly. Why, I 
can’t remember the time I haven’t known you—loved you.” 

The last words were barely spoken. He might have been 
saying them to himself. In them was a kind of wonder. His 
gaze centered on the unchanging firelight as if to question it. 

“I know, Tommy. We—we became a habit with each other. 
And habits are awfully hard to break oneself of—they get a 
strangle-hold, you know. You don’t really love me as much as 
you think. You—you’re just used to me.” 

“Suppose we don’t discuss the extent or quality of my—affec- 
tion. The fact remains—you don’t want it.” 

“That’s not fair! And please—don’t be so abrupt.” 

She got up, went closer to him. He moved to the other side of 
the room, stood staring out the window at the trees, from which a 
few leaves rustled to the ground, the first of early autumn. 
Some of the branches were wine red, others saffron gold, others 
still bright green—as many colors as there are shadings in the 
vista life stretches before us. All were moist and glistening 
with the aftermath of a rainfall. 

“Look at that lawn, Tommy!” She followed him, glancing 
at the vista he was now seeing. “Look at this room! Look at 
the condition of this whole beastly house, of everything I’ve lived 
with all my life. We’re a wreck of a family—we are!—bluffing 
our way on the strength of an old name. And in debt! Lord, 
if you knew how deep we’re in debt!” 


You’re judging me—condemning me; and 
This may be the last chance we'll have to 
And I don’t want you 


You’ve proved that.” 
And I can’t let § 


There was almost 


She flung out the phrases 
violently, their vehemence 
shaking her whole body. 

“IT do know! That was my 
sole reason for letting our en- 
gagement drag along. I didn’t 
think I had the right to marry 
you until I could pull you out of this hole 
into a sense of security. My mistake con- 
sisted in thinking you cared enough to wait 
too.” 

“TJ did care—I do! But dear—I got so 
that I hated living. I’ve never had the things 
I want—never been able to have them. Some- 
times the longing has been a mania. You 
can’t understand—you’re a man. But I—I’m 
sick of aristocratic rags, Tommy! I’m sick of making clothes do 
from year to year until I could tear them to bits. I want chiffons 
that cost a mint and last a minute. I want to use gloves once— 
then throw them away. I want the feel of soft stuffs on me, of 
pearls, and the cushions of my own car! I want to spend without 
stretching one dollar to look like a hundred. I want to have a 
perfect debauch of extravagance, of buying things I was made for 
and never had. I want to revel in them. I can’t explain. It’s 
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By Rita Weiman 


“Tom, please don’t go 
like that.” 
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than he is, and with nothing but red blood instead 
of blue in her veins. But he feels he owes it to 
his money to annex a wife who'll grace his cars 
and house and dinner-table, and I fill that bill 
better than anyone he knows,” 

“Fleshpots again!” 

“No—not exactly! He says he likes the sensa- 
tion of having caught me, because I look so 
absolutely as if a strong breath of wind would 
blow me away. His attitude is more that of a 
man who’s never owned an objet d'art and sud- 
denly acquires an expensive one.” 

She was so absorbed in her analysis, with a small 
smile lifting the mouth that drooped, that she 
failed to take note of the sharp tug that sent his 
shoulders back, the wincing pain that shot across 
his face, making muscles quiver—then set hard. 

“No, I admit, I—don’t understand. In fact— 
I'd rather not, Evelyn. I’ve made an ideal of you 
so long—like any other fool man who thinks 
he’s found the one woman. Let’s gently close the 
book of poems—and open the ledger.” 

“That’s beastly of you! You're acting as if you 
were the only one to suffer through this break.” 

He laughed. Not once did his eyes touch hers. 

“TI mean it! If I didn’t know we'd be wretched 
together, I’d have married you, even though you 
hadn’t a cent. But I know what I’ve gone through 
in all these years of poverty. I know what I’d 
put you through. And I’ve cared for you too long 
to want to make you miserable.” 

“Martyrdom, now!” he commented. 

“There’s no immediate future for a young 
lawyer—no future for years,’ she hurried on. 
“You must realize that.” 

“Quite true!” He bowed his head. “And what 
right has any man to ask a woman—if she’s am- 
bitious—to wait until he’s proved himself?” 

“Now you're cruel!” 

He turned on her then. His eyes, which had 
so persistently avoided her wet greenish ones, 
riveted to them, pierced the look of pleading she 
had let fall like some concealing veil. They not 
only touched her now. They tore through all 
pretense until she -felt them seeing her soul. 
Under the penetration of that unmoving gaze, she 
could not even force her eyelids to drop. It was 
upon her as naked as a knife, as sharp. 

“Tf Mammon has a sense of humor, this ought 
to make him laugh! You're not personally ac- 
quainted with the gentleman, eh? Well, you will 
be soon. You’ve battered down the whole works 
for him. All I wish you, Evelyn, is that you'll 
get what you want—and that when you get it, it 
will be all you want.” 

She flinched slightly, but could not stir from 
the compelling quality of his gaze. She had so 
many times seen him look like that. Once when 


“We have they were swinging off to school and he caught a 


nothing more to say. small boy who had killed a robin with an 


You can’t build a new 
” 
house out of wreckage. 


a reaction from 
years of self-denial, I 
guess. But I’ve got 
to have them; that’s 
all!” 
“In other words, 
it’s the fleshpots you 
want! We all want them at one time or another—in one form or 
another. Only some of us can’t see a good bargain in selling 
ourselves for them.” 

I said you wouldn’t understand!” Her voice was low, hurt. 
“I'm not selling myself. I’m not fooling Sam about the way I 
feel toward him. Any other girl would. But he knows I don’t 
love him, and frankly, I don’t believe he loves me. If he followed 
his inclinations, he’d marry-a cute, cuddly little thing no taller 


air-gun! She recalled as if it had been yesterday 
the youngster’s cowering fear as Tom Hale, no 
taller and no older, had seized his shoulders. She 
had seen that look of Tom’s pinion her own 
brother when, on occasion, he tried to bully her. 
She had watched a man writhe under it at the 
country club in a futile attempt to fuss his opponent at bridge. 
So often had she witnessed it concentrated on others—and now 
it held her! The moment of her revelation to Tom that she 
was going to marry Samuel Partridge had not been as hard to 
live through, nor as enduring. This seemed to last forever. 

They had planned so much together. They had realized so 
many of his ambitions in their dreams. There had never been 
any proposal—Tom Hale had never actually asked her to be his 
wife. It had been an accepted fact, almost since the days when 
two reddish pigtails had swung out behind her as they raced along 
the roads. Evelyn Grosvenor had not been beautiful then. Long 
and Janky, would have described her—slightly freckled, with 
narrow gray eyes. The cool slimness, the glimmer to her hair, 
the whiteness to her skin, had come with maturity—and perhaps 
a lotion or two. 





Her voice was strangled. “I didn't 
know — you could be so — vulgar.” 
“If | buy a thoroughbred, “ he came 
back,“ don’t look for a truck-horse.”” 


But to the boy who loved her there 
was no definite change. To him she had 
always been lovely. She was the dream 
that had colored the tedious hours when 
he had tutored to pay his way through 
college. She was the hope that spurred 
ambition when it sat upon the desk of 
a young lawyer clerking in the offices of 
Maquire & Hastings, attorneys. She 
was the hub of his wheel of existence 
And with a word, the hub had been 
torn away. The spokes of that wheel 
lay in shattered fragments, to be gath- 
ered up, to be pieced together as best 
he could. 

“Z know I’ve hurt you, Tom,” she said 
at last, and she managed to lower her 
eyes. “I know I seem heartless. But 
I couldn’t go through in my married 
life what I’ve gone through all these 
years as a girl. We'd both be terribly 
unhappy. And I don’t want to be to 
blame for your unhappiness as well as 
my own.” 

“No—of 
curt laugh. 

“You mean—I’m responsible for it 
now. But this wont last—and the other 
would. This is just your pride—” 

He clipped short the sentence, his 
voice haggard as his eyes. 

“Pride—eh? Well, suppose we let 
it go at that! The name we give it is 
of no importance. Call it what you like 
—at your pleasure and discretion. Mar- 
riage, I dare say, is a question of eco- 
nomics, not ethics—to a woman, at 
least. And you appear to be working 
out your problem satisfactorily. So 
we'll let mine go by the board.” 

A slight sob came into her voice. Her 
fine fingers interlaced nervously. A 
faint pulse beat in her long, smooth 
throat. , 

“At least, the man I’m going to marry 
is more generous than you. He has no 
false hopes or illusions. I told him I’d 
cared for you ever since we were chil- 
dren. He knows that in giving you up, 

I’m making a great sacrifice. We under- 

stand each other perfectly. He wants a wife who's decorative to 
lavish his money on—and that’s just what I’m giving him. Tom, 
can’t we go on being friends? What's to prevent it?” . 

For answer he looked down at the slender hand, outstretched 
with a sort of pathos in its gesture. He looked up at the wet 
greenish eyes with moisture touching their lashes, with something 
that suggested visions in their depths. He looked trom the halo 
of gold down the entire ethereal Jength of her to the tips of her 
gray slippered feet that made no sound as she walked. Stuff of 
dreams! His dreams! And she was going to marry Sam Part- 
ridge! His mind closed on the thought. 

He picked up his cap—he had oot taken off his topcoat—and 
went to the door. He did not even attempt to reply; nor did 
he take the pleading hand. . 

“Tom—please don’t go like that!” 

; “We have nothing more to say—the book is closed. Yes,”— 
he paused in the doorway,—‘“there is one thing it might be well 
to remember. You can’t build a new house out of wreckage.” 


W ITHOUT another word he left her, 
hand fell listlessly 

But her lips were trembling She had known this would be a 
difficult ordeal, but somehow she had expected a scene easier to 
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course not!” He gave a 


Her almost transparent 
Her slight shoulders lifted in a shrug. 


cope with. She had postponed it until the last possible moment, 
until Sam Partridge insisted upon the announcement of their 
engagement. 

Sam was as fat as his fortune, and as fastidious as he was fat. 
That is to say, he was quite willing to pay for what he got, but 
demanded that it fulfill to the limit all requirements. Samuel’s 
fortune had been made by sundry and devious routes during the 
war. And afterward, he had purchased a partnership in the 
brokerage firm of Moore & Company. So, as Evelyn sagely put 
it to herself, though he looked like a butcher, he really was a 
financier. They had met that summer when he took one of the 
show places of the section of Long Island which had known the 
Crosby Grosvenors for generations. He had selected the particular 
neighborhood for the exact purpose he had achieved—the acquisi 
tion of a wife whose exquisite aristocratic lines would balance the 
fat ones of his bank-roll. 

Evelyn Grosvenor left nothing to be desired. Therefore he 
carefully made his choice and systematically set about winning her. 
Without the slightest pretense of sentiment, without considering 
the cumbersome question of love, without permitting the accepted 
claim of Tom Hale to enter into his scheme of things, he had al- 
lowed the silent eloquence of wealth to speak for him. In one of his 
several beautifully appointed cars. he would dash up the driveway 





The 

at Tom’s side could not help contrasting the two. The swift 
comparison was automatic. Quite as a matter of course, he 
asked her to act as hostess at his numerous parties, and she fell 
into the habit of accepting. The world began to whisper—to 
look questioningly at Tom. Only Tom did not question. 

More than once Evelyn wished he would—it might have paved 

way for the break she knew was coming, the wrench which 
made her in analytical moments sense herself a martyr. Not that 
it ever occurred to her to refuse Sam Partridge, not from the 
moment he made known the honor he was about to confer upon 
! The security of Samuel Partridge’s wife was a consumma- 
tion devoutly to be wished. Nor sentiment, nor Tom’s devotion, 
nor the thought of long years of close companionship, could 
swerve her one inch from the determination to lift from her slim 
shoulders the sordid weight of poverty. 

The emotional ordeal both would have to endure was what she 
had dreaded, the hour of revelation to Tom. And it had come—and 
gone! With no outward emotion from him—just a hard, dry 
gasp in every word he spoke, as of something beaten to death 
and struggling to live. Not even a word of rebuke! A stunned 
look, that hardening of muscles—and silence! 

Watching him from the window now as he got into the car, 


the club, past Tom’s roadster, battered from much usage. 


her 


his calm seemed excessive. She admitted to a vague disappoint- 
ment: In the soul of every woman is a sense of the dramatic that 
resents being denied. Even when it entails suffering to herself 
a crisis must be lived through emotionally, or it leaves her with 
a sensation of having been cheated. Today Evelyn Grosvenor 
had been denied tears, argument, fury, the acme of self-justifica- 
tion. A man drove out of her life, leaving it with an impotent 
sense of lack that encompassed more than the loss of him. 

Her moist gaze followed the car as it catapulted down the 
drive. She could almost feel the grip of his hand on the wheel, 
that grasp which could be tender, or hard as iron—forceful or 
sympathetic, but always understanding. She sighed, turned as 
the car dashed into the road, a disappointing streak. It was a 
pity one could not have everything. But of all the commodities 
life granted, love seemed to be the least enduring. A dream that 
never came true, a hope never realized—that appeared to be most 
people’s experience of it. Better that she and Tom should part 
while it was still a dream! For his sake as well as her own, she 
had chosen the wisest course. 

In a torrential wave, the vision of her life during the twenty-five 
years of it swept over her. As far back as she could remember, 
there had been bickering behind aristocratic portals. Mother, 
hard-lipped and fine-lined, father, abused and explanatory—con- 
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stantly at each other’s throats, and always about money! Scrimp- 
ing and starving in a way that was nothing short of vulgar! Like 
tenement people—like immigrants who didn’t know where their 
next meal was coming from! She flung the thoughts at herself 
in disgusted self-righteousness. 

Her father, too lazy to move when he could escape it, had died 
of his laziness, gone flabbily to sleep in a frayed armchair and 
remained there, head sunk on his breast, as if the final effort of 
waking had been too much for him my 

The day following his death, Peggy Craven, her closest friend, 
the girl who in lesser degree adored her as blindly, as unquestion- 
ingly as did Tom Hale, had looked up into Evelyn’s weeping eyes 
with her longing dark ones. They were the sole interesting 
feature in her plain little face. Their expression of wistfulness 
made one a bit sad. 

“You've got Tom, Evvy dear. No matter what happens, you'll 
always have him. He’ll fight for you and love you and protect 
you. He’ll be like some great stone wall between you and trouble. 
That’s the sort he is. Somehow he makes you feel that anyone he 
cares for will never be—alone.” 

“Tom’s desperately poor,” Evelyn had murmured, turning wet 
eyes from the lifted ones. 

“But of course he wont always be.” 

“What exquisite optimism!” Evelyn had observed with a sigh. 

“If you love him, how can you help believing in him?” was 
Peggy’s simple philosophy. 

“Poverty is a desperately sandy foundation for stone walls,” 
was the cryptic reply. 

“Well, the pyramids are built on sand, aren’t they?” 

She had been shocked at the defensive note in Peggy’s soft 
voice, at the flash from her usually soft eyes 

She turned from them now in retrospect. What did Peggy 
know about it? There was no temptation to be beautiful when 
one had no beauty to adorn. What would Peggy say to the 
official announcement of her engagement? It didn’t matter! 
Why should she have to justify herself to anyone? Her life was 
her own. Most people messed theirs by brooking interference. 
She would not! 

She sighed again—her lashes so moist that her eyes looked 
limpid—and moved toward the dusty bookshelves, from which 
Time had sapped all color. She scanned the seldom touched 
volumes. Then the long white fingers drew forth one and slowly 
turned its pages. 

“*Fleshpot,” she read, “ 
cooked; plenty; high living. 

And below: 

““In the land of Egypt 

did eat bread to the full.’ £x. 

She frowned in puzzlement and closed the book. 


‘—a pot or vessel in which flesh is 
Any sensual indulgence.’ ” 


. we sat by the fleshpots and 
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HE organ chanted “O Perfect Love!” and the church was 
dim and scented 

The air was weighted with just the amount of solemn suspense 
suited to the occasion. Pretty girls whispered to correct young— 
and old—men. Dowagers with fixed smiles gently inclined their 
heads to acquaintances. Ushers crooked their arms, brows fur- 
rowed in the effort to keep friends together and enemies apart. 
All waited, ready to be roused to animation at the appearance 
of the ethereal bride. 

Outside on the wet avenue, pushing close to the red-and-white 
awning, surged the sort of crowd that will stand hours in the rain 
for a glimpse of the woman whose trousseau they have been 
reading about for weeks past. Umbrellas jostled one another. 
Women with hats knocked crooked glared at each other. Moving- 
picture cameras stood in readiness to “shoot.” Policemen rigidly 
maintained the dignity of authority. It had all the fidelity of a 
big show magnificently staged. 

There were murmurs of the bride’s beauty, her sylphlike grace, 
her spirituality, and the size of the diamond in her engagement 
ring. There were whispers that Partridge had had her portrait 
painted by Boldini because the Italian alone could emphasize that 
slenderness which had captivated him. There were rumors that 
he had nicknamed her his “siren,” that he was inordinately proud 
of the superb aristocracy of her, that he had bought her an 
estate at Newport whose sacred gates had heretofore been locked 
to him. 

In a pew far back in a dark corner of the church sat two dim 
figures, their outlines swallowed by shadows, but the expressions 
on both faces identical—a blankness assumed, a mask to cover 
thought. The man’s eyes did not move from the altar. The 
girl’s did not move from him. 
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¥ AN is an odd animal,” he said abruptly, more to himself 
than to her. “Wonder why I've come.” 

“Pride,” she answered softly. “You’re a soldier, Tom. You 
wouldn’t run away and hide.” 

“No, it’s not that. Curiosity, rather! I didn’t believe she'd go 
through with it. Don't believe it now, as a matter of fact. 
Shows how hope can down reason—what an idiot a practical 
man can make of himself.” His phrases were clipped, voici 
husky. 

The girl reached over a small hand, touched his clenched one. 

“Tom—I wish I could do something. I—I’ve suffered too 
I think it’s beastly.” 

“No—it’s wisdom, Peg. It’s the thing she wants—the thing 
that will make her happy; and she’s grabbing it. You and | 
don’t understand why she wants it—that’s the only difference 
Dare say each one of us has something we'd about sell our souis 
for. Mine is success—now. What’s yours?” 

“Not to be lonely,” was whispered with a faint sob that 
caught itself. 

“Lonely?” He swung about then, looked down at the plain 
little face, the sensitive lips that were not quite steady. 

“You think that’s a poor sort of ambition, don’t you? You 
see,” she added almost apologetically, “a girl like me gets her 
joy of living from reflected glory. I wasn’t born to be popular o: 
sought after or pictorial, like—like—” She halted. 

“Evelyn,” he supplied. 

“Nature just sort of overlooked the necessary ammunition when 
I was made. Maybe that’s why I love beauty so—because | 
haven't it. When I see it,—in any form,—something just chokes 
me. It almost—hurts. And I'd give anything in the world fo: 
some one at that moment to share that vague something that 
hasn’t any real name.” 

“Yes, it has—romance.” 

“Maybe that’s. it. I dunno. But I can’t talk about what | 
feel—not to anyone. I don’t know why I’m talking about it 
now.” 

“Why can’t you?” 

“It’s—it’s so silly for ugly people to indulge in something that 
doesn’t fit them. That’s why I’ve adored Evelyn so—because she 
was everything I couldn’t be. Why, your happiness, your romance 
if you like—was almost my own. That’s why—this—is such a 
terrific, horrible blow!” 

The tones of the organ swelled louder, a pean of glory. 

Outside, there was a slippery stampede. A dove-gray limousine 
had slid close to the curb. From it stepped a white-sandaled foot 
The crowd held its breath. Evelyn Grosvenor’s limpid, fringed eyes 
barely glanced at it; then the lashes drooped. She held back 
an instant as the awning trembled with the weight pushed against it, 
and looked down at the soggy wetness of the strip of red carpet— 
so that those waiting had an opportunity to register a long loose 
cloak of ermine hanging from her shoulders, and a circlet of pearls 
holding her veil in Madonna purity against her brow, both gifts 
of the bridegroom. 

Then her brother fairly lifted and carried her across the wet 
space, up the steps, through the wide arched doorway. She 
dropped the cloak, loosely held, into the arms of her maid. Her 
mother ran a hand over the filmy folds of veil, then with the 
caught breath suitable to the occasion lightly kissed Evelyn’s 
cheek and disappeared on the arm of an usher. Evelyn, busy 
at the moment clasping effectively her Bible with its long trailing 
spray of lilies, did not raise her eyes. 

The entrance of Mrs. Grosvenor was the signal for a gentle 
duplicate of the surging curiosity outside. Bodies turned: necks 
craned politely forward. The organ sent forth the triumphant 
strains of the wedding march from “Lohengrin.” 

“Am I quite all right?” asked Evelyn, moving forward. 

But she knew she was. Tulle shot with crystal, like a veil of 
mist, enveloped her. Her supple form floated in the midst of it 
like nothing tangible or earthly. A long sigh, a breath of disbelief, 
swept over those assembled. 

“Undine!” murmured one inclined to poetize. 

“Great Scott,” exclaimed a bosom friend of the groom, “is 
she real?” 

“Well,” observed his companion, “every man to his fancy, but 
hanged if I’d want to marry a shadow! When I put my arm round 
a woman, I want to feel she’s there.” 

“Don’t like a wife you can see through, eh?” the other chuckled. 
“Well, Sammy always had a craze for thin uns. Remember—” 
The voice trailed off as Evelyn glided past. 

Up the aisle on her brother’s arm, with eyes downcast, thrill- 
ingly conscious of the stir she was (Continued on page 136) 





*“( AT hop in the box, boys! 

C call it.” 

Captain Claude Everleigh, late of His Majesty’s Royal Fusi- 
leers, hesitated, one hand fingering a fifty-dollar bill. Three cards 
remained. 

“Senor,” whispered a voice at his side, “I should recommend 
the queen.” 

“Right, old top! The Queen, God bless her! 
on Her Majesty!” 

The queen showed. 


Pays you two for one if you can 


Cincuento pesos 


Everleigh pocketed his winnings, and 
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Of course everyone 
knew it was only a 
question of time before 
the motton-picture 
folks out in Hollywood 
discovered Gerald 
Beaumont. The dis- 
covery occurred two 
months ago, and since 
then -Mr. Beaumont 
has been supervising 
the filming in the cel- 
luloid city, of his racing 
stories, in which The 
Information Kid so 
largely figures. But 
now the author has 
gone north to his new 
home, and here ts the 
first of his new group 
of stories. Yes, in re- 
ply to scores of letters, 
Gerald Beaumont is 
his real name; and he 
is the dad of as delight- 
ful a bouquet of young- 
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bowed acknowledgments to Her Majesty’s Advocate, who proved 
to be a dignified old Spaniard in a most extraordinary hat. 

“Good of you to call the turn; I’d have played the ten. 
and join me in a drink, wont you?” 

“Seguramente |” 

They elbowed a path out of the throng around the faro bank, 
and headed toward the bar that stretched the length of the casino. 
Halfway, the young Englishman paused and laid a restraining 
hand upon his companion’s arm. There was something about the 
Queen’s Advocate, possibly the sombrero— 


Come 





“No use lining up like pigs at a trough, what? Come—we can find 
a table over at the clubhouse.” 

“Ah, amigo, you are pleased to be gracious; but I 
intrude—-”’ 

‘Nonsense, old chap! It’s quite all right. Follow me.” 

They emerged upon a broad veranda, descended the stairs and 
strolled across a lawn that stretched away toward white sands and 
the blue waters of the Pacific. Red and green incandescent lights 
hung in festoons from the trees. In the west, the last flush of sunset 
lingered, a line of primrose against blue velvet. Overhead there was 
a young moon and a single star. It might have been Waikiki Beach 
but for the absence of Diamond Head. From the grill at the left, 
there floated the strains of “La Golondrina” jazzed up by an Amer- 
ican orchestra and accompanied by the popping of corks and the 
laughter of women. The high-pitched call of the Denver Kid sounded 
from his wheel of fortune at the entrance to the gambling-room: 

“We always let the little sevoritas win. Come on, ladies; this game 
was made for you!” 

Host and guest faced each other at the clubhouse bar. 

“Captain Claude Everleigh of London, at your service, senor.” 

The old gentleman with the extraordinary hat drew himself up to 
his full height. Dios, he looked then like a painting from the gallery 
at Madrid! The faded, rumpled costume, the broken boots, the care- 
fully mended camisa—all the quite evident poverty and decay sur- 
rendered for the moment to the iron features and the shaggy gray 
locks that glorified the enormous battered sombrero. He removed his 
hat with the reverence of a monarch who dofis temporarily his symbol 
of sovereignty. 

Truly, it must have once been a hat of hats! The Englishman’s 
blue eyes saw a hundred silver rosebuds, blackened with the grime of 
ages, crushed against battered buckskin patched grotesquely with tan 
hide and brown velour. There it rested upon the polished bar, leering 
tipsily at its owner. 

“Don Pedro Perez de Quezada!” He bowed, and there were tears 
in his eyes. ‘Senor, my father have once own mos’ of this fair land. 
Dios, yes! You now behold the last of the Quezadas, an old fool 
who advises others what to play because he now have no money him- 
self—nada, senor! No pesos, no sons, nothing but his hat, and dreams 
which will never come true. Forgive, amigo—I speak as between one 
man and another.” 

“Don’t apologize 
little Scotch go?” 

They were served, and their eyes met over uplifted glasses. 

“A long life and many sons, senor; may she be young and beau- 
tiful!” 

“Drink hearty!” 

A moment later the younger man flicked out a silk handkerchief 
and pressed it hurriedly against his lips. He began to cough, not 
naturally, but in harsh, shuddering wheezes that wrenched the dia- 
phragm. His slim body curved under the paroxysm. Don Pedro 
led his host to a table and eased him gently into a chair. The spasm 
passed, and Everleigh pocketed his kerchief, but not so quickly that 
his companion failed to see the crimson stain upon the silk. Don 
Pedro's eyes widened. 

“Con permiso—but you should go inland to the mountains. It is 
not good for one so young to cough so, amigo. You are very ill, no?” 

“Dying,” whispered the young Englishman tersely. “Fact is, I left 
home to avoid making a spectacle of myself. I’ve only got about six 
months, you know. Two bullet-holes through the lung—” 

“Vélgame Dios! The war?” 

“Exactly. You seem to have'had a bit of hard luck yourself, eh?” 

“Ah, senor, it is a strange world!” 

“Right-o! I say, look here, will you?” 

He extracted from an inside vest pocket a small morocco case and 
displaved the contents to his companion. 

“IT don’t know what on earth possesses me to show you these things; 
I don’t exchange confidences as a rule, but—as between one gentle- 
man and another—my mother was a Castilian; and—that’s her pic- 
ture. Charming woman, wasn’t she?” 

Don Pedro inclined his head above the miniature. 

“And this,” continued Everleigh, “is the family residence. 
sort of a place, what?” 

“Un palacio grande, senor!” 

“Frightfully cold, amigo, and the plumbing is impossible! This coin 
is the shilling with which my delightful father cut me off for running 
up so many bills—” 

“Pues, senor, I do not comprehend—” 

“Don’t, eh? Well, I can’t blame you. I was disinherited, you 
know. Gay young dog, and all that sort of thing. The war might 
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fear that I 


It’s a silly world, I assure you. How would a 
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have made it all right, of course, but who wants to go home 
and die on the family hearthrug with everyone looking at 
him?” 

“A curse upon the enemy who shot thee, senor!” 

“T can’t drink to that toast. He was my best friend, you 
know—a young Turk that I chummed with at Oxford, no 
end of a fine fellow. The last thing we ever expected to 
do was to kill each other. But we met one night at Gallipoli, 
and—oh, why talk about it? —Waiter! I say, waiter, have 
you jolly well died? What shall it be this time, old chap?” 

Don Pedro’s dark eyes deepened with melancholy. He 
raised a deprecating hand. 

“Nombre de Dios,” he breathed, “it is a strange world! 
Senor, I take leave. Once I could have returned your gra- 
ciousness, but that day is gone. As one man to another, 
senor, I treasure your confidence, and I salute. Vdlgate Dios, 
amigo! Adios!” 

In the doorway was silhouetted an instant a leonine figure 





in a battered sombrero. 


The pic- 
ture vanished, and Captain Ever- 
leigh walked forward to the bar 
alone. 

“Whisky and soda,” he ordered. 


“Whisk— Then he began to 

cough again. After a while he 

said weakly: “Never mind, old 
chap—I'll only make a spectacle of myself. If you'll call a mozo, 
I'll be off to fight it out in bed.” 

Later he walked away leaning a little heavily on the arm of a 
Mexican servant, and muttering under his breath: 

“My word, what a silly hat! It must be a hundred years old, 
and I suppose they’ve passed it on from father to son like an 
heirloom. I'll wager he’s starving to death, but of course he 
wouldn’t have accepted a farthing. What an idiotic thing it is 
to be a gentleman!” 

Now, this chance encounter between a young Englishman who 
had been given only a few months to live, and an old gentleman 
with an extraordinary hat, took place at Diamond Dick Bray- 
field’s casino de juego thirty miles below the American border 
cn the west coast of Baja California, which is a land where any- 
thing may happen, and usually does. 

There are those, undoubtedly, who think of Lower California 
as a long barren peninsula noted principally for sand, sagebrush 
fleas, and a harbor off which the American fleet holds target prac- 


The shot brought a flood 
of rurales pouring from 
the courtyard of the Gov- 
ernor's palace. They ex- 
pected nothing less than 
the threatened revolution. 


tice once a year. With 
such opinions we have no 
quarrel. But bearing in 
mind the sombrero-topped 
figure of Don Pedro de 
Quezada, silhouetted for an 
instant in the doorway of 
the Brayfield clubhouse, 
the things that you should 
know are these: 

The lost province of Un- 
cle Sam is the Cinderella of 
the American family. For- 
lorn and neglected, she sits 
on the back stairs of the 
richest country in the 
world, viewing wistfully the 
favors that are showered 
on her proud sister, and 
waiting patiently the return 
of the Prince and the crys- 
tal slipper that she alone 
can wear. 

Time was, when Baja 

California was indeed a 
princess, and there was 
none fairer in the world. 
Courting her wealth and 
favor came padre and pi- 
rate — priest, pioneer and 
plunderer. Her soil was 
trodden by Cortez the con- 
quistador, Salvatierra the 
Jesuit, Serra the Franciscan, 
Selkirk the original Robin- 
son Crusoe, Walker the 
gray-eyed Man of Destiny. 
These men found pearls in 
blue waters, silver and gold 
in mountains. capped with 
eternal snow, cactus-bloom 
in blood-hot deserts, wealth 
in verdant valleys painted in spring with wild flowers of a hundred 
hues—a virgin empire possessing all things and awaiting only the 
espousal of civilized man and the skill of the irrigationist. 

Here Loreto, mother of all the missions, was built by the Sea 
of Cortez; and in time there spread northward, like a rosary, 
other settlements, each surrounded by olive trees and golden grain- 
fields. France, England and Spain established their colonies along 
the curving coast-line, and the new Eden was a pleasant place 
indeed. 

But there came the period of Baja California’s crucifixion, 
when ten thousand Indians wiped out the missions, when the gold 
rush of *49 turned the attention of the world elsewhere, when 
turbulence and strife reduced the once fair princess to beggary. 
Mexican laws’ stifled commerce and drove away the foreigner. 
One ofter another the old dons saw their children seek fortune 
elsewhere. Lands were forfeited for taxes; shiftless peons lived 
irom hand to mouth and taught their children that the story of 
the lost Mina Maria was a myth, and that men like Don Pedro 
Quezada were loco. 

Similarly, Baja California itself became a paradoxical wilder- 
ness—a land of lost romance, lost mines, lost trails and forgotten 
traditions. Overhead the sky was still blue—the climate still hot 
in the bosom of the desert, and pleasant in the valleys and along 
the coast. The snow still smiled from mountain-tops on the floral 
rainbows that curved downward to the sea. But grass covered 
the ruins of the missions, and at Loreto the rain soaked through 
broken roofs upon the paintings of the saints, and the infrequent 
worshipers peered through latticed doors at crumbled statuary. 
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Nighttimes, the wind rustled the palm trees and rocked the old 
bells, and peons declined to loiter in the vicinity. 

So today Baja California, like a child that has been much 
abused and knows not why, waits wistfully in the shadows, with 
a shaw! drawn half across her face, and she likes to imagine all 
sorts of wonderful things. 

When TJio Samuel withdrew certain liberties from his children, 
and the Eighteenth Amendment became an established fact, the 
border section of Baja California rejoiced in sudden prosperity, 
and Diamond Dick Brayfield established his resort at San Lusano, 
whither one could go from San Diego by launch, return by stage, 
and leave his last peso at the Tia Juana racetrack. What could 
be fairer? Why go to Cuba? 

And so it came about that Captain Everleigh, just twenty-six, 
answered the call of the south wind, expecting nothing but a 
little light comedy and a quick curtain. But he lived to shoot a 
blackguard, be loved by a girl, and to sense a Government's price 
upon his head. 


"T’HE thing began over a dog. Captain Everleigh, clad in im- 

maculate white duck, with a blue silk handkerchief peeping 
from a breast pocket, strolled along the Calle Diaz, leaning 
heavily on his walking-stick, and trying to banish from his memory 
a certain silver sombrero tarnished with the grime of ages. 

San Lusano was gayly attired in honor of the Governor’s Ball, 
which, at the casino that night, would bring to a close the cele- 
bration of Mexico’s Independence Day. Rumors of a raid by 
General Cassasa’s men had so far proved groundless. The white 
street, lined with its scarlet-flowered arbol de fuego, dozed in the 
sunlight waiting for the night’s fiesta. 

“It’s the most extraordinary thing,” mused the man in white 
duck, “but I can’t seem to forget that silly hat. I believe the 
beggar was telling the truth when he said his family once owned 
the whole country, and now he’s lost everything but his helmet 
and the instincts of a gentleman. I never saw such an amazing 
land: everyone has a lost mine, and a lost romance, or a lost 
something or other. They say to you, ‘May you go with God!’ 
and all the time they’ve got a sixteen-inch knife in their boot. 
Everyone is quarreling with everyone else, and nobody seems to 
know what it’s all about... . By Jove, look at that poor little 
beast! Oh, I say, that’s—that’s too much, you know!” 

From a saloon beween a banana-stand and the Governor’s 
building, a small dog dragged itself toward the gutter. From paw 
to elbow of one front leg there was nothing but ghastly dried bone, 
bleached by the sun of many days. Stricken by disease, the little 
creature was dying with no one merciful enough to put him out 
of his misery. Half-closed eyes directed a dumb appeal at the 
young Englishman. 

Everleigh wheeled on a red-pantalooned official who was chat- 
ting with a sentry at the gate to the “palace.” He indicated the 
dog with his stick, and made vigorous motions. 

“I say—I can’t stand for that sort of thing. 
you know! Haven't you any heart?” 

“Ah.” observed the other, “the Senor Ingles is 
Too bad!” 

He sauntered forward, and with the toe of a polished boot 
kicked the suffering animal toward an alleyway. The little crea- 
ture rocked out of sight, yelping feebly. 

“Good God!” said Everleigh. “You damn’ blackguard!” He 
knocked the official in the red breeches spinning into the dust of 
the street, and then vanished into the alleyway. A pistol-shot 
sounded, and the agony of the little dog on three legs was over. 
The shot brought a flood of rurales pouring from the courtyard 
of the Governor’s palace. They expected nothing less than the 
threatened revolution. Instead they found a young man dusting 
himself calmly with a silk handkerchief, and Juan de Lopez, 
secretary to the Governor, picking himself up from the street 
and cursing the foul fiends who mothered all foreigners. 

“You pay for that,” he foamed. “Nombre de Dios, yes! You 
bring gun across the border, eh? An’ you strike the servant of His 


Excellency, no? Bueno! First your gun, please!” 


That’s impossible, 


distres’, no? 


N URDER was written in the dark eyes of the Governer’s aide. 
Not for nothing was Juan de Lopez known at San Lusano 
as the power behind the throne. 
‘dobe wall of the courtyard. 
“Sorry to disappoint you,” he answered, “but I'll keep my 


Everleigh backed against the 


revolver. I might want to shoot another dog in a minute. 
your hands off me!” 

From his office across the street Norman Rodgers, British 
agent, was hurrying over. With him was Brayfield, proprietor 


Keep 


The Silver Sombrero 


His Excellency’s secretary saw the newcomers out 
He desired no diplomatic interference. 
“Name of 


of the casino. 
of the corner of one eye. 

“Peeg!” he hissed, edging toward the Englishman. 
a dog! Hidalgo, yo!” 

His open palm struck Everleigh full across the face, scattering 
cigarette-ashes over the Englishman’s immaculate attire. 

“With my own hands, I—” 

Everleigh interrupted: 

“Draw your gun, and move fast. One—two—” 

Captain Claude’s right hand, still holding the blue silk handker- 
chief, quivered on a line with his breast pocket. His left hand, 
index finger extended, pointed to*the other’s holster. Blue eyes, 
in which the high lights were dancing, challenged brown orbs 
large with the sudden premonition of death. Then the secretary’s 
hand leaped to his belt, and Everleigh’s silk handkerchief flicked 
back and out. Pearl and silver—dang! 

With his half-drawn revolver still clutched in paralyzed fingers, 
His Excellency’s secretary crumpled sidewise and rolled over on 
the wooden sidewalk, face down. For the space of a long breath 
a small pearl-handled pistol held the dozen rurales in check. 
Then consul and gambler shoved their way to the Englishman. 

Brayfield, big and blond, was the first to find tongue. The 
man on the ground had been collecting five hundred pesos a day 
from the owner of the casino—that and other things which 
formed no part of the original agreement. 

“Good might!” Brayfield grunted, and turned to Everleigh. 
“T’ll say that’s busting up the game pretty! You damn’ fool, 
what the hell’s it all about?” 

The young Englishman shrugged and handed his revolver to 
the consul. He smiled wanly at Brayfield. 

“Don’t call me a damn’ fool, please. I am one, you know, but 
I don’t like to be reminded of the fact. The row was about a 
dog. That beggar slapped my face, so I had to pot him. Let 
them put me in their bloody jail or against the wall if they want 
to—what earthly difference does it make? Only, for God’s sake, 
go ‘way from me; I've got one of my coughing spells coming on!” 

But an hour later, when he found himself alone in a very dirty 
cell on the ground floor of the cuartel, Everleigh surrendered to 
emotions he would not have wanted anyone to behold. He was 
not nearly so old as he thought he was, nor half so cynical as he 
liked to pretend. 

The afternoon passed without further word from the consul or 
from Brayfield. Quite evidently he was being held incommunicado, 
and he knew enough about Baja California to appreciate that the 
administration, when it so chooses, is a law unto itself. 


ARKNESS descended. Two rurales, armed to the teeth, escorted 
a peon, who thrust a plate of food in to him, and silently retired. 

“Delightful creatures!” he commented. “I suppose they expect 
me to try and scratch them to death with my fingernails.” 

He stared gloomily at the small barred window six feet from 
the floor, and at the patch of starry sky beyond. Revelers on 
their way to the ball at the casino passed along on the sidewalk, 
and the sound of their merriment mocked him. 

“Think of it!” he murmured. “In a few hours I'll be the 
only beggar within ten miles who isn’t drunk.” 

The night wore on. Chill air irritated his weakened lungs until 
they rebelled, and he reeled against the wall, coughing— 

He judged it to be almost midnight when he heard the tinkle 
of a guitar and the voice of a girl as she strolled along the side- 
walk outside the cuartel. With an awakened interest he recognized 
both the song and the singer. 

“Jove! That’s Brayfield’s little entertainer, and the ballad 
that I like so well. Fancy a child like that being on the streets 
this time of night!” 

He mounted a stool and peered through the window bars. 
Presently the singer came into view, sauntering along with the 
easy carriage that belongs to Latin America and seventeen years. 
It was Teresa, the little entertainer with the face of a cameo and 
the artless ways of a child, and she was chanting softly to the 
tinkle of guitar-strings an ancient love song of Andalusia. By 
her side walked the blanketed figure of the last of the Quezadas, 
silver sombrero bobbing in the moonlight. 

“There’s that hat again,” said Everleigh. 
a gay old dog!” 

The little singer’s voice drifted upward: 


“My word, the Don’s 


“Le toco las palmas 
Y el con mucha sal 
Baila una matraca 
Muy particular!” 


The prisoner retired from the window, but a moment later 
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The prisoner retired from the window, but a moment later his ears caught a phrase in English that formed no part of the original ballad. 


leaped up again, for his ears caught every now and then a phrase 
in English that formed no part of the original ballad. 


“Un majo redl me camela— 
We but seek to aid a friend. 
Que es el que gusto me da— 
Will the senor answer me?” 


Singer and escort sauntered out of sight. A sentry strolled by. 
Presently he caught the strumming of the returning guitar, and 
again the odd mixture of Spanish and his native tongue. He 


waited until the strange pair had arrived on a line with the barred 
window. 

“T say,” he called softly, “are you talking to me?” 

“Sta bueno!” answered the deep voice of Don Pedro. “Quiet!” 

A moment later a package was slipped between the bars of his 
window. It contained a small bottle of oil, a hack-saw, and a 
note in Brayfield’s handwriting. He deciphered the letter by 
moonlight: “Hell’s popping. Get out if you can, and good luck!” 

Everleigh stepped back from the window, and for the first 
time that day his somber countenance (Continued on page 156) 
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The Story So Far: 
HIS is the strange story of Lizzie Hazeldean, of whom a 
matron of old New York said: “She was bad—always. .... 
They used to meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel.” And yet—how 
little that matron knew! 

She knew, of course, as did everyone, that Lizzie was the daughter 
of a widowed minister who had fallen on evil days and ill repute, 
who had married again and lived precariously abroad. A certain 
Mrs. Mant, a distant relative, had taken pity on Lizzie and brought 
her out socially in New York. Mrs. Mant’s favor was capricious, 
however, and Lizzie’s position had been difficult indeed when Charles 
Hazeldean had rescued and married her. There had been some 
years of happiness, of success at the bar for Hazeldean; then had 
come his illness and his consequent dwindling income 

It was on a New Year’s day that an alarm of fire sent the 
guests of the Fifth Avenue Hotel to the street—sent Mrs. Hazel- 
dean and Henry Prest to discovery by the guests at the Wessons’ 
family gathering across the way. Lizzie’s invalid husband Charles 
had ventured out to see the fire and returned home after she 
did. Could he, she wondered, have seen her coming out of the 
hotel; his pale face gave no sign, certainly—no sign, that is, of 
anything unusual except the increasing gravity of his illness. 
(The story continues in detail: ) 
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By EDITH WHARTON 


Mrs. Wharton, after an 
absence from -America of 
sixteen years, is contemplat- 
ing, ome hears, a visit to 
her native land. It ts due 
to her prolonged absence 
from Noew York that 
“Mrs. Wharton’s serial 
novels have been of “old 
Neew York.” Her modern 
cA mericans must necessarily 
Jigure in stories possessing 
a European background, as 
was the case in “Glimpses 
of the Moon.” And yet 
her “cAge of Innocence” 
won the Pulitzer Prize 

as the best Ameri- 

can novel of its 

year of publication. 


T was in Mrs. Mant’s drawing-room that, some half-year later, 

Mrs. Charles Hazeldean, after a moment’s hesitation, said to 
the servant that, yes, he might show in Mr. Prest. 

Mrs. Mant was away. She had been leaving for Washington 
to visit a new protégée when Mrs. Hazeldean arrived from Eu- 
rope; and after rapid consultation with the clan had decided 
that it would not be “decent” to let poor Charles’ widow go to 
a hotel. Lizzie had therefore the strange sensation of returning, 
after nearly nine years, to the house from which her husband 
had triumphantly rescued her—of returning there, to be sure, in 
relative independence, and without chance of falling into her 
former bondage, yet with every nerve shrinking from all that 
the scene revived. 

Mrs. Mant, the next day, had left for Washington; but before 
starting, she had tossed a note across the breakfast-table to her 
visitor. 

“Very proper—he was one of Charley’s oldest friends, I be- 
lieve?” she said with her mild frosty smile. Mrs. Hazeldean 
glanced at the note, turned it over as if to examine the signature, 
and restored it to her hostess. 

“Yes. But I don’t think I care to see anyone just yet.” 

There was a pause, during which the butler brought in fresh 
All rights reserved. 





“No man who has had the privilege of being loved by you—” 
“You have never had that privilege,” she interrupted. 


griddle-cakes, replenished the hot milk, and withdrew. As the 
door closed on him, Mrs. Mant said, with a dangerous cordiality: 
“No one would misunderstand your receiving an old friend of 
your husband’s—like Mr. Prest.” 

Lizzie Hazeldean cast a sharp glance at the large, empty, mys- 
terious face across the table. They wanted her to receive Henry 
Prest, then? Ah, well—perhaps she understood. 

“Shall I answer this for you, my dear? Or will you?” 
Mant pursued. 

“Oh, as you like. But don’t fix a day, please. Later—” 

Mrs. Mant’s face again became vacuous. She murmured: 
“You must not shut yourself up too much. It will not do to be 
morbid. I’m sorry to have to leave you here alone—” 

Lizzie’s eyes filled. Mrs. Mant’s sympathy seemed more cruel 
than her cruelty. Every word that she used had a veiled taunt 
for its counterpart. 

“Oh, you mustn’t think-of giving up your visit—” 

“My dear, how can I? It’s a duty. I'll send a line to Henry 


Mrs. 


Prest, then. If you would sip a little port at luncheon and dinner, 
we should have you looking less like a ghost—” 

Mrs. Mant departed; and two days later—the interval was 
“decent’”—Mr. Henry Prest was announced. Mrs. Hazeldean 
had not seen him since the previous New Year’s day. Their last 
words had been exchanged in Mrs. Struthers’ crimson boudoir, 
and since then half a year had elapsed. Charles Hazeldean had 
lingered for a fortnight; but though there had been ups and 
downs in his case, and intervals when none could have criticized 
his wife for seeing her friends, her door had been barred against 
them. She had not excluded Henry Prest more rigorously than 
the others; he had simply been one of the many who received, 
day by day, the same answer: “Mrs. Hazeldean sees no one but 
the family.” 

Almost immediately after her husband’s death, she had sailed 
for Europe on a long-deferred visit to her father, who was now 
settled at Nice; but from this expedition she had presumably 
brought back little comfort, for when she arrived in New York, 
her relations were struck by her air of ill-health and depression. 
It spoke in her favor, however; they were agreed that she was 
behaving with propriety. 

She looked at Henry Prest as if he were a stranger; so difficult 
was it, at the first moment, to fit his robust and splendid person 
into the region of twilight shades which she seemed for the last 
months to have inhabited. She was beginning to find that every- 
one had an air of remoteness; she seemed to see people and life 
through the confusing blur of the long crape veil in which it 
was a widow’s duty to veil her affliction. But she gave him her 
hand without perceptible reluctance. 

He lifted it toward his lips, with an obvious effort to combine 
gallantry with condolence, and then, halfway up, seemed to feel 
that the occasion required him to release it. 

“Well—you'll admit that I’ve been patient!” he exclaimed. 

“Patient? Yes. What else was there to be?” she rejoined 
with a faint smile, as he seated himself beside her, a little too 
near. 

“Oh, well—of course! 
lieve. 
them.” 

She shook her head. 

“Not to anyone? 
phasis. 

“T wrote only the letters I had to—no others.” 

“Ah, I see.” He laughed slightly. “And you didn’t consider 
that letters to me were among them?” 

She was silent, and he stood up. and took a turn across the 
room. His face was redder than usual, and now and then a 
twitch passed over it. A struggle was still perceptibly going on 
in him between his traditional standards of behavior at such a 
meeting, and primitive impulses renewed by the memory of their 
last hours together. When he turned back and paused before 
her, his ruddy flush had paled, and he stood there frowning, 
uncertain, and visibly resenting the fact that she made him so. 

“You sit there like a stone!” he said. 

“IT feel like a stone.” 

“Oh, come!” 

She knew well enough what he was thinking: that the only 
way to bridge over such a bad beginning was to get the woman 
into your arms first—and talk afterward. It was the classic move. 
He had done it dozens of times, no doubt, and was evidently 
asking himself why the deuce he couldn’t do it now. But some- 
thing in her look must have benumbed him. He sat down again 
beside her. 

“What you must have been through, dearest!” He waited and 
coughed. ‘I can understand your being—all broken up. But I 
know nothing; remember, I know nothing as to what actually 
happened.” 

“Nothing happened.” 

“As to—what we feared? 

She shook her head. 

He cleared his throat before the next question. “And you 
don’t think that in your absence he may have spoken—to any- 
one?” 

“Never!” 

“Then, my dear, we seem to have had the most unbelievable 
good luck; and I can’t see—” 

He had edged slowly nearer, and now laid a large, ringed hand 
on her sleeve. How well she knew those rings—the two dull 
gold snakes with malevolent jeweled eyes. She sat as motion- 
less as if their coils were about her, till slowly his tentative grasp 
relaxed. 


I understood all that, I hope you'll be- 
But you might have answered my letters—one or two of 


“T couldn’t write.” 
Or not to me?” he queried with ironic em- 


No hint?” 
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“Lizzie, know”—his tone was discouraged—“this is 
morbid.” 

“Morbid?” 

“When you're safe out of the worst scrape—and free, my 
darling, free! Don’t you realize it? I suppose the strain’s been 
too much for you; but I want you to feel that now—”’ 

She stood up suddenly, and put half the length of the room 
between them. 

“Stop! Stop! Stop!” she 
screamed long ago at Mrs. Mant. 

He stood up also, darkly red under his rich sunburn, and forced 
a smile. 

“Really,” he protested, “all things considered—and after a 
separation of six months!’ She was silent. ‘My dear,” he con- 
tinued mildly, “will you tell me what I am to think?” 

“Oh, don’t take that tone,’ she murmured. 

“What tone?” 

“As if—as if—you still imagined we could go back—” 

She saw his face fall. Had he ever before, she wondered, stum- 
bled upon an obstacle in that smooth resolute walk of his. It 
flashed over her that this was the danger besetting men who 
had a “way with women’”—the day came when they might follow 
it too blindly. 

The reflection evidently occurred to him almost as soon as it 
did to her. He summoned another propitiatory smile, and draw- 
ing near, took her hand gently. “But I don’t want to go back. 
I want to go forward, dearest—now that at last you're free.” 

She seized on the word as if she had been waiting for her cue. 
“Free! Oh, that’s it—free/ Can’t you see, can’t you understand, 
that I mean to stay free?” 

Again a shadow of distrust crossed his face, and the smile he 
had begun for her reassurance seemed to remain on his lips for 
his own. 

“But of course! Can you imagine that I want to put you in 
chains? I want you to be as free as you please—free to love 
me as much as you choose!” He was visibly pleased with the last 
phrase. 

She drew away her hand, but not unkindly. 
sorry, Henry. But you don’t understand.” 

“What don’t I understand?” 

“That what you ask is quite impossible—ever. 
in the old way.” 

He reddened again, and she saw his face working nervously. 
“In the old way? You mean—” Before she could explain, he 
hurried on, with an increasing majesty of manner. “Don’t an- 
swer! I see—I understand. When you spoke of freedom just 
now, I was misled for a moment—I frankly own I was—into 
thinking that, after your wretched marriage, you might prefer 
discreeter ties—an apparent independence which would leave us 
both—I say, apparent, for on my side there has never been the 
least wish to conceal..... But if I was mistaken, if on the 
contrary what you wish is—is to take advantage of your freedom 
to regularize our—our attachment—” 


you 


almost screamed, as she had 


“I’m sorry—I am 


I can’t go on— 


HE said nothing, not because she had any desire to. have him 
complete the phrase, but because she found nothing to say. To 

all that concerned their mutual past, she was aware of offering 
a numbed soul. But her silence evidently perplexed him, and in 
his perplexity he began to lose his footing, and to flounder in a 
sea of words. 

“Lizzie! Do you hear me? If I was mistaken, I say—and I 
hope I’m not above owning that at times I may be mistaken—if I 
was—why, by God, my dear, no woman ever heard me speak the 
words before; but here I am, to have and to hold, as the Book 
says! Why, hadn’t you realized it? Lizzie, look up, sweet—look 
up! I’m asking you to marry me.” 

Still, for a moment, she made no reply, but stood looking about 
her as if she had the sudden sense of unseen presences between 
them. At length she gave a faint laugh. It visibly ruffled her 
visitor. 

“I’m not conscious,” he began again, “of having said anything 
particularly laughable—” He stopped and scrutinized her nar- 
rowly, as though checked by the thought that there might be 
something not quite normal. Then, apparently reassured, he half- 
murmured his only French phrase: “La joie fait peur—eh?” 

She did not seem to hear. “I wasn’t laughing at you,” she said, 
“but only at the coincidences of life. It was in this room that 
my husband asked me to marry him.” 

“Ah?” Her suitor appeared politely doubtful of the good 
taste, or the opportunity, of producing this reminiscence. But 
he made another call upon his magnanimity. “Ah—really? But 











New Year’s Day 


I say, my dear, I couldn’t be expected to know it, could I? If 
I’d guessed that such a painful association—” 

“Painful?” She turned upon him. “A painful association? 
Do you think that was what I meant?” Her voice sank. ‘This 
room is sacred to me.” 

She had her eyes on his face, which, perhaps because of its 
architectural completeness, seemed to lack the mobility neces 
sary to follow such leaps of thought. It was so ostensibly a 
solid building, and not a nomad’s tent. He visibly struggle: 
with a ruffled pride, rose again to a playful magnanimity, and 
murmured: ‘Compassionate angel!” 

“Oh, compassionate? To whom? Do you imagine— Did I 
ever say anything to make you doubt the truth of what I am 
telling you?” 

He grew red: his temper was up. “Say anything? No,” he in- 
sinuated ironically; then, in a hasty plunge after his lost for- 
bearance, added with exquisite mildness: “Your tact was perfect— 
always. I’ve invariably done you that justice. No one could 
have been more thoroughly the—the lady. I never failed to ad- 
mire your good breeding in avoiding any reference to your— 
your other life.” 

She faced him steadily. “Well, that other life was my life—my 
enly life! Now you know.” 


HERE was a silence. Henry Prest drew out a monogrammed 

handkerchief and passed it over his dry lips. As he did so, 
a whiff of eau de Cologne reached her, and she winced a little. 
It was evident that he was seeking what to say next, wondering 
rather helplessly, how to get back his lost command of the situa- 
tion. He finally induced his features into a persuasive smile. 

“Not your only life, dearest,” he reproached her. - 

She met it instantly. “Yes; so you thought—because I chose 
you should.” 

“You chose—” The smile became incredulous. 

“Oh, deliberately. But I suppose I’ve no excuse that you would 
not dislike to hear... .. Why shouldn’t we break off now?” 

“Break off—this conversation?” His tone was aggrieved. “Of 
course I’ve no wish to force myself—” 

She interrupted with raised hand. “Break off for good, Henry.” 

“For good?” He stared, and gave a quick swallow, as though 
the dose were choking him. “For good? Are you really— You 
and I? Is this serious, Lizzie?” 

“Perfectly. But if you prefer to hear—what can only be 
painful—” 

He straightened himself, threw back his shoulders, and said in 
an uncertain voice: “I hope you don’t take me for a coward.” 

She made no direct reply, but continued: “Well, then, you 
thought I loved you, I suppose—’ 

He smiled again and gave a hardly perceptible shrug. 
ah—managed to produce the illusion.” 

“Oh, well, yes: a woman can—so easily! That’s what men 
often forget. You thought I was a lovelorn mistress; and I was 
only an expensive prostitute.” 

“Elizabeth!” he gasped, pale now to the ruddy eyelids. She 
saw that the word had wounded more than his pride, and that, 
before realizing the insult to his love, he was shuddering at the 
offense to his taste. Such words as she had used were banned. 
No one reproved coarseness of language in women more than 
Henry Prest, and one of Mrs. Hazeldean’s greatest charms (he 
had often told her) had been her way of remaining, “through it 
all,” so ineffably “the lady.” He looked at her as if a fresh 
doubt of her sanity had brushed his mind. 

“Shall I go on?” she smiled. 

He bent his head stiffly. “I am still at a loss to imagine for 
what purpose you made a fool of me.” 

“Well, then, it was as I say. I wanted money—money for my 
husband.” 

He moistened his lips. “For your husband?” 

“Yes—when he began to be so ill, when he needed comforts, 
luxury, the opportunity to get away. He saved me, when I was 
a girl, from untold humiliation amd wretchedness. No one else 
lifted a finger to help me—not one of my own family. I hadn't 
a penny or a friend. Mrs. Mant had grown sick of me, and was 
trying to find an excuse to throw me over. Oh, you don’t know 
what a girl has to put up with—a girl alone in the world—who 
depends for her clothes, and her food, and the roof over her head, 
on the whims of a vain, capricious old woman! It was because 
he knew, because he understood, that he married me... .. He 
took me out of misery into blessedness. He put me up above 
them all—he put me beside himself. I didn’t care for anything 





“You— 








but that; I didn’t care for the money or the freedom; I cared 
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“And all the while I had to keep on looking pretty and prosperous, or else he began to worry.” 


only for him. I would have followed him into the desert—I 
would have gone barefoot to be with him. I would have starved, 
begged, done anything for him—anything.” 

She broke off, her voice lost in a sob. She was no longer 
aware of Prest’s presence—all her consciousness was absorbed in 
the vision she had evoked. “It was he who cared—who wanted 
me to be rich, and independent and admired! He wanted to heap 
everything on me—during the first years I could hardly persuade 
him to keep enough money for himself And then he was 
taken ill; and as he got worse, and gradually dropped out of 
affairs, his income grew smaller, and then stopped altogether; 
and all the while there were new expenses piling up—nurses, 
doctors, travel; and he grew frightened—frightened not for him- 
self but for me And what was I to do? I had to pay 
for things somehow. For the first year I managed to put off 


paying—and then to borrow small sums here and there. But 
that couldn’t last. And all the while I had to keep on looking 
pretty and prosperous, or else he began toa worry, and think we 
were ruined, and wonder what would become of me if he didn’t 
get well. By the time you came, I was desperate—I would have 
done anything, anything! He thought the money came from my 
Portuguese stepmother. She really was rich, as it happens. Un- 
luckily, my poor father tried to invest her money, and lost it 
all; but when they were first married, she did send me a thousand 
dollars—and all the rest, all you gave me, I built on that.” 

She paused pantingly, as if her tale were at an end. Gradually 
her consciousness of present things returned, and she saw Henry 
Prest, as if far off, a small, indistinct figure looming through the 
mist of her blurred eyes. She thought to herself: “He doesn’t be- 
lieve me ;” and the thought exasperated her. 
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‘You wonder, I suppose,” she began 
again, “that a woman should dare con- 
fess such things about herself—” 

He cleared his throat. “About herself? 
No; perhaps not. But about her hus- 
band—”’ 

The blood rushed to her forehead. 
‘About her husband? But you don’t 
dare to imagine—”’ 


“You leave me,” he rejoined icily, 
‘no other inference that I can see She 
stood dumfounded, and he added: “At 


any rate, it certainly explains your extraor- 
dinary coolness—pluck, I used to think 
it. I perceive that I needn’t have taken 
such precautions.” 

She considered this. ‘“You think, then, 
that he knew? You think, perhaps, that 
I knew he did?” She pondered again 
painfully, and then her face lit up. “He 
never knew—never! That’s enough for 
me—and for you it doesn’t matter. 
Think what you please. He was happy 
to the end—that’s all I care for.” 

“There can be no doubt about your 
frankness,” he said with pinched lips. f 

“There’s no longer any reason for not 
being frank.” 

He picked up his hat, and studiously 
considered its lining; then he took the 
gloves he had laid in it, and drew them 
thoughtfully through his hands. She 
thought: “Thank God, he’s going!” 

He set the hat and gloves down on a 
table, and moved a little nearer to her. 
His face looked as ravaged as a reveler’s 
at daybreak. 

“You—leave positively nothing to the 
imagination!’’ he murmured. 

“IT told you it was useless—” she 
began; but he interrupted her: “Nothing, 
that is—if I believed you.” He moistened 
his lips, and tapped them with his hand- 
kerchief. Again she had a whiff of the 
eau de Cologne. “But I don’t!” he pro- 
claimed. “Too many memories—too 
many—proofs, my dearest—” He 
stopped, smiling somewhat convulsively. 
She saw that he imagined the smile would soothe her. 

She remained silent, and he began once more, 
as if appealing to her against her own verdict: “I 
know better, Lizzie. In spite of everything, / 
know you're not that kind of woman.” 

“T took your money—” 

‘As a favor. I knew the difficulties of your 
position—I understood completely. I beg of you 
never again to allude to—all that.” It dawned 
on her that anything would be more endurable to 
him than to think that he had been a dupe—and 
one of two dupes! The part was not one that he 
could conceive of having played. His pride was 
up in arms to defend her, not so much for her 
sake as for his own. The discovery gave her a 
baffling sense of helplessness; against that im- 
penetrable self-sufficiency, all her affirmations 
might spend themselves in vain 

“No man who has had the privilege of being loved by you 
could ever for a moment—” 

She raised her head and looked at him. “You have never had 
that privilege,” she interrupted. 

His jaw fell. She saw his eyes pass from uneasy supplication 
to a cold anger. He gave a little inarticulate grunt before his 
voice came back to him. 

“You spare no pains in degrading yourself in my eyes.” 

“I am not degrading myself. I am telling you the truth. I 
needed money. I knew no way of earning it. You were willing 
to give it—for what you call the privilege—” 

“Lizzie,” he interrupted solemnly, “don’t go on! I believe I 
enter into all your feelings—I believe I always have. In so sensi- 
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tive, so hypersensitive a nature, there are moments when every 


other feeling is swept away by scruples. For those scruples 
I only honor you the more. But I wont hear another word now. 
If I allowed you to go on in your present state of—of nervous 
exaltation—you might be the first to deplore— I wish to forget 
everything you have said... I wish to look forward, not 
back.” He squared his shoulders, took a deep breath, and fixed 
her with a glance of recovered confidence. “How little you know 
me, if you believe that I could fail you now!” 

She returned his look with a weary steadiness. “You are kind 
—you mean to be generous, I’m sure. But don’t you see that I 
can’t marry you?” 

“T only see that, in the natural rush of your remorse—” 
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“Remorse? Remorse?” She broke in with a laugh. 
imagine that I feel any remorse? I’d do it all over again 
toemorrow—for the same object! I got what I wanted—I 
gave him that last year, that last year. It was the relief from 
anxiety that kept him alive so long, that kept him happy. Oh, 
he was happy—I know that!” She turned to Prest with 
: strange smile. “I do thank you for that—I’m not ungrate- 
ul.” 

“You—you—ungrateful? This—is really—indecent.” He took 
up his hat again, and stood in the middle of the room as if 
waiting to be waked from a bad dream. 

“You are—rejecting an opportunity—” he began. 

She made a faint motion of assent. 


“Do you 
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She said to me: ‘You find it duller here 
than it used to be. It’s my fault; | knew 
better how to draw out my old friends.” 


“You do realize it? I’m still prepared to—to 
help you, if you should—” She made no answer, 
and he continued: “How do you expect to live— 
since you have chosen to drag in such—con- 
siderations?” 

“T don’t care how [I live. 
money for myself.” 

He raised a deprecating hand. “Oh, don’t— 
again! The woman I had meant to—” Suddenly, 
to her surprise, she saw a glitter of moisture on 
his lower lids. He applied his handkerchief to 
them, and the waft of scent checked her mo- 
mentary impulse of compunction. That Cologne 

water! It called up picture after picture with a hideous pre- 
cision. ‘Well, it was worth it,” she murmured doggedly. 

Henry Prest restored his handkerchief to his pocket. 
waited, glanced about the room, turned back to her. 

“If your decision is final—” 

“Oh, final.” 

He bowed. “There is one thing more—which I should have 
mentioned if you had ever given me the opportunity of seeing 
you after—after last New Year’s day. Something I preferred 
not to commit te writing—” 

“Ves?” she questioned indifferently. 

“Your husband, you are positively convinced, had no idea— 
that day—” (Continued on page 123) 
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I was two minutes past midnight, but all the same, 

mystery and adventure began to settle upon the city 
Already the streets looked deserted, apart from a few 
couples too absorbed in themselves to matter more than 
sidewalks and lamp-posts. It had been very hot all day, 
so hot that I had gone out seeking coolness rather than 
adventure. But the night was nearly as hot as the day, 
and I had spent the last two hours in a state of semi- 
collapse in the Paddington Recreation Ground. I had 
sought a taxi in vain, and now, feeling exhausted, I was 
waiting for a bus. Thus my thoughts were directed upon 
myself rather than upon my surroundings; the foreground 
of my mind was occupied by the sodden state of my collar, 
by a violent aspiration to the cold bath I would find at 
home. No doubt, for that reason, I failed at first to 
observe that my waiting was shared by a young girl. And 
when I did observe her, I registered casually that she was dark 
and pretty. She did not interest me. 

However, after a moment, my adventurous habit of mind was 
animated by the discovery that she was walking up and down 
very fast. That anybody, for no obvious reason, should walk up 
end down in such torrid air suggested lunacy or crime. My inter- 
est developed as the girl passed me, wheeled viciously upon her 
heels, tramped by again. She was paying no attention to me. 
Her pretty little nose was held high; her small, bare hands were 
clenched on the handle of a parasol, with which occasionally she 
gave the pavement a jab. 

Now, women are always interesting, but they are at their best 
in two conditions: tears and temper. When in tears, they want 
te tell everything; when in a temper, they can’t help it. So I 
kept my eyes fixed upon her while still she went up and down; 
she did not respond. Then, after a while, I came to the gloomy 
realization that the young lady was angry because the bus did not 
come. What a let-down! So much distorted passion, just for a 
missing bus! Reason enough, perhaps, if a missed bus means a 
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six-mile walk in an equatorial temperature—but how dull! It 
was at that moment that a kindly policeman, as he sauntered past, 
remarked to me: “No good waiting, sir. The last went at ten 
to twelve.” 

“What!” cried the girl furiously. 

“Trat’s the situation, missy,” said the policeman, and went on, 
shedding about him the monumental calm of policemen, to whom 
revolutions, heat-waves and missing busses are as nothing. 

As the girl was staring straight at me, I found myself saying: 
“There are no more busses.” 

“T know that,” she snapped. I realized that I could have said 
something more soothing. “What I want to know is what I’m 
going to do about it.” 

“Where are vou going?” 

“Pimlico.” 

“It’s a long way,” I said, the heat having evidently made me 
idiotic. 

She surveyed me with infinite contempt, reflecting, no doubt, 
that I was just like a man, as is the habit of women when things 


I asked. 











do not happen exactly as they like. At that moment there ap- 
peared at the top of the street, coming toward us, a taxi. Excited 
by this heavenly vision, I resolved to leap into it and go home, 
but the sight of the little drawn face moved me. So I said: 
“Can't I give you a lift?” 

She took one step back, glaring at me, evidently suspicious: 
“Where do you live?” she asked. 

“Near Victoria Station,” I lied. 

With knit brows, she considered me as the taxi at last drove up, 
and I stopped it. 

“I expect you're telling me the tale,” she remarked in a matter- 
of-fact tone. “Still, I’ve got to fetch my sister’s baby tonight.” 
I held the door open. “Wait a bit,” she said. “You get in first. 
I'll tell the cabby where to go—I, and not you.” 

“All right,” I said, getting in, slightly stimulated by the idea that 
she wanted to conceal her destination. Indeed, I did not clearly 
hear what she said to the cabman. She jumped up by my side, 
and the cab drove off. 

For a moment we did not speak. She was sitting upright in 


her corner, her hands clasped, evidently stiffening herself against 
approach. She was perfectly charming, with dark eyes, long lashes 
and a petulant little red mouth. But what interested me most was 
her strained attitude. I could guess what she was thinking of. 
So I said: “If you think I’m going to kiss you, don’t worry.” 
She flushed so deeply that I could perceive it as we passed a street- 
lamp. I realized that perhaps this was rather rude, and added: 
“It isn’t that I don’t want to. Far from it! But I don’t want 
to pretend to do you a good turn, to inveigle you into this cab, 
and then misbehave. So set your mind at rest, and tell me the 
story of your life.” 

At this she considered me with more attention: ‘You're a curious 
one,” she remarked at last. “Still, handsome is as handsome does. 
I've got nothing against you, and by the way, thank you very 
much. I don’t know what I should have done if you hadn’t come 
along. You see, I've got to fetch my sister’s baby, and I’ve just 
got enough money to pay the woman, and to pay for a taxi back 
here.” 

“I see,” I replied. “But it’s very late to fetch a baby.” 

“I know, but I couldn’t get out before.” There was a silence. 
She was inspecting me intently, never allowing her eyes to stray 
from mine. Then, by degrees reassured, she began to talk. She 
talked very quickly, as if the ideas tumbled one on the top of the 
other. It seemed that her name was Rhoda, that she was nineteen, 
that she’d run away from home, like her sister. She wasn’t going 
to stand her stepmother any more. She’d three pounds at home. 
And she’d taken a flat at three pounds ten a week. And she was 
going on the stage. When I pointed out that this seemed venture- 
some, she said she wasn’t going to stick her father any more. I 
found all this rather confused, but I let her chatter on, amused 
and pleased by the curious situation. Then again she began to talk 
ubout the baby. 

“It’s awfully late,’ she said. “I ought to have been there at 
eight o’clock. Only I was prevented. But I must get the baby. 
You see, my sister’s so ill.” 

“But what does she want the baby for?’ I asked, puzzled. 

“She’s in a hospital. She’s going to be operated on tomorrow, 
so she wants the baby out of the way. She didn’t know she was 
going to have an operation. But some one’s got to take the baby 
while she’s in the hospital. Don’t you see?” 

“But why don’t you leave it till tomorrow?” 

“T can’t leave the baby with strangers,” said Rhoda. Upon 
which, reflecting that the baby had been with strangers for several 
days, so that it could very well stay for another night, I became 

. silent... . . 

The taxi had by this time reached 

A kindly policeman re- Victoria, and turned southeast into 

— » oe _ a network of little black streets. It 

ae je ge 1 Stopped suddenly at a corner, and 
twelve.” “What!” Rhoda leaped out, telling me to wait 

cried the girl furiously. @ moment. I craned out of the 
window to see where she went. She 

almost disappeared into the dark- 

ness, but I had an impression that 

as she stopped at a doorway she 

met another person. But my strained 

eyes at once lost sight of that other 

shape. I felt that I must have 

made a mistake, for by that time 

Rhoda had disappeared, either into 

the darkness of a porch, or down 

some steps into a basement. I was 

not exactly enjoying my situation; though I sat in a taxi, I was 
in the middle of some particularly unpleasant slums. No doubt 
the girl thought that, by stopping the cab some distance from 
her destination, I should fail to trace her upon her strange mission. 

But she could not realize my profound knowledge of London; 

I was in Guelf Street, in a reputedly criminal part of Pimlico. 

It was quite possible for a gang of roughs to hold up the cab. 

But if this was a trap, I should have been asked into the house, 

besides, adventuresses do not look for their prey in the neighbor- 

hood of the Chippenham, the poorer part of Kilburn. So I 

watched, and after a quarter of an hour, from the doorway came 

Rhoda, slightly staggering under a white burden. She was breath- 

ing hard as she arrived, and feverishly jumped into the taxi. 

“T say,” I remarked, “where do you want to go to?” 

“Back,” she said with a gasp. “Back! Quick! Back!” 
“You mean to the Chippenham?” 

“Yes. No, no, not that. Tell him to go to—TI’ll tell, him. 

Here, hold it!” 

Stupefied, I held the baby, which seemed to be asleep, while 
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she told the cabman something hurriedly and then rejoined me. 

As soon as the door closed, she snatched the baby back from 
me; turning her shoulder away, she held the bundle against her, 
making little soothing noises that were quite unnecessary, since 
the child was asleep. I tried to talk to her, but for some 
unknown reason she hardly answered me. She was in a state of 
febrile excitement. At last, when I asked her why she was in 
such a state, she muttered something about the woman having 
been so rude and trying to overcharge her. 

‘Can’t you see?” she cried, turning upon me a drawn face. 
“T’m so upset.” 

I was rather annoyed. The adventure was absurd. To spend 
over an hour, on such a night, carrying a girl and a baby to and 
fro in London, was most unsatisfactory. So I sulked. In com- 
plete silence we arrived at a point in Elgin Avenue where the 
cab stopped. 

“This is where I get off,” said Rhoda. She was pulling her- 
self together a little now. “Thank you very much.” A hot 
little hand grasped mine for a moment. Carefully she got out. 
I did not follow her, for I was paralyzed with amazement: 
on a corner of the baby’s coat I had seen an elaborately worked 
coat of arms and coronet. 

It must have been the heat, for I delayed a moment in follow- 
ing her. Then the cabman called me back ferociously, since I 
had not paid him. There was some confusion, for the man was 
rude. When at last I set off to follow her, I had lost a minute. 
I ran down a little street bordered with front gardens. It was 
very dark, however, and so I stopped wildly in the middle of 
the roadway. I had altogether lost track of her. After a 
moment, a policeman who was standing by a gate, considered 
me with a suspicious air. It was obvious that I could not stay 
in the middle of the road like this unless I wanted him to think 
me drunk. For a moment I thought I would tell him about the 
coronet. But what would a policeman say if a hatless man, in 
the middle of the road, told him that a girl who wasn’t there 
had got hold of a baby with a coronet on its clothes, a baby 
that wasn’t there either? He’d be certain to think me drunk. 
So, attempting all the dignity a man can achieve when he has 
lost his hat, I walked away to Elgin Avenue, pretending to be 
busy. 

I got home somehow, a little later, unfortunately in another 
taxi, so that I did not recover my hat. I had a cold bath, as a 
result of which I felt much hotter and more confused when I got 
to bed. I found myself unable to sleep. All the little incidents 
of that night crowded upon me: the girl’s confused references to 
her father and her stepmother, the fact that she was living alone 
and yet took her sister’s baby to live with her when she could 
leave it where it was, the obvious commonness of her voice, 
and its contrast with the baby’s beautiful clothing, her nervous 
excitement, her state almost of palsy, as if she had been 
frightened, or was hunted, when she came back with the child, 
her rapid flight, the blackness into which she had taken me, the 
blackness into which she had vanished—all this combined. By 
degrees it piled up into a certainty that my wanderer of the 
night had stolen a child, and that I had assisted her. 

Then my confused state of mind became complicated by the 
realization that babies with coronets on their clothes are not 
generally found in houses in Guelf Street. I saw myself in the 
middle of a burlesque, rather than a melodrama. But the baby 
did have a coronet on its clothes. Perhaps it had been stolen 
that day, and Rhoda was the person to afford it deeper conceal- 
ment. Then I remembered my hat, and horror fell over me like 
a muffling sheet. What was going to happen? If that baby was 
important, a hunt would take place. Probably the taxi-driver 
would read in the papers an account of the kidnaping from Guelf 
Street. He would remember the girl, the baby—and me. And 
my hat, within the lining, bore my name and address. How was 
I going to explain that I was no accessory to the crime? I had 
visions of a prosecution—of myself, if not going to jail, at least 
being socially compromised. It would be difficult to explain to my 
more respectable acquaintances that, merely out of curiosity, I 
dreve pretty girls over London and helped steal babies for them. 

There was no question of sleep now. I turned about and about 
upon my burning bed, at one moment a criminal, at another an 
outcast. I even had a beautiful serene mood, when I saw myself 
going to the police station and offering myself up. And I loathed 
myself for having been such a fool and leaving my hat behind. 
Several times I resolved in future to go to bed every night at 
half-past ten. But all this did not give me back my hat. Thus, 
at half-past five, completely exhausted, I got up, dressed and 
shaved, thrusting away the idea of cutting my throat. I did not 
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“That is this gentleman's story, Sister,” ended 


at all know what I wanted to do. I mainly wanted to get out and 
think. 

I went out into the cool morning that was golden and radiant 
with summer. The streets were white and lovely, as they are at 
that hour. I walked through the pretty desert of Mayfair into 
the Park, where for a while I sat on a bench. But I was too 
restless, and after a while went on, still through the Park. It 
was nearly a quarter to seven now; I realized with a shock that 
I was instinctively moving toward Guelf Street, like a murderer 
drawn to the scene of his crime. 

When I reached the fatal corner, instinct seemed to guide me. 
Though the light should have deceived my eyes, I knew exactly 
where Rhoda had gone. It was just there, thirty yards along, on 
the right, to a very tall black house faced with stone. There 
were a good many people about, and already children were playing 
in the gutters. Thus, without drawing attention, I went up to the 
house. It seemed ordinary enough; the curtains suggested a cer- 
tain tidiness. Then I perceived a half-effaced brass plate upon 
the door, where I read the words: “Mrs. Gold’s Nursing Home.” 
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the night matron. “‘Evidently it is perfectly ridiculous.” 


I was stupefied, for Mrs. Gold’s Nursing Home is one of the 
10st famous in all London, one of the most opulent. e idea 
hat a little shop-girl from Elgin Avenue could receive a baby 
rom such portals was absurd, unless she received it illegally 
[The conviction fastened upon me that my nightmares were cor- 
ect, that kidnaping was the adventure in which I had had a hand. 
I felt puzzled. How was it that Mrs. Gold’s Nursing Home lay 
n Guelf Street? Then I remembered that the next turning on 
the left was Royal Place, which is really the address of the home 
[ was standing before the back door. Well, I had come so far: 
I had better face the trouble. Perhaps it was not too late to 
repair what I had done. So I mounted the steps, and with a 
rembling hand rang the bell... .. 

Though it was so early, the door was opened by a parlor-maid 
already magnificent in ruched cap and frilled apron. Vaguely 
I noted the size and appalling ugliness of the furniture of the 
hall. The-fame of Mrs. Gold’s Nursing Home extended back to 
the youth of Queen Victoria; it maintained its traditions. 

“Can I see Mrs. Gold?” I said. 
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“Not at all,” replied the Sister. 


“Mrs. Gold?” said the parlor-maid, in a tone of amazement. 
Yes. It’s very important.” 

“You want to see Mrs. Gold, sir?” repeated the parlor-maid, 
this time conveying that I wished to see the Empress of China 

I’m afraid that’s impossible, sir.” 

“But I tell you I must see her. 
urgent.” 

“I’m sorry, sir. 
seen only every other Friday, between three and four. 
you would like to see the matron, sir?” 

“Yes, yes. I'll see anybody you like who’s in charge.” 

I was ushered into a small room entirely filled with large tables, 
sideboards and armchairs, 1840 style,-papered in 1840, expen- 
sively, and never repapered since. There I waited for an awfu! 
quarter of an hour, at the end of which a page covered with 
buttons took me to another room, where, behind a colossal des! 
sat an equally colossal woman, upholstered in black silk, and 
hung with gold chains. Finally: this lofty creature addressed me. 

“What can I do for you?” she said. (Continued on page 148 


It’s very important; it’s very 


But the chairman, I mean Mrs. Gold, can be 
Perhaps 
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BEATRICE GRIMSHAW 


AGE JOHNSTONE, soaked in civilization, had not understood 

how a man may make a Venice glass of some dusk pool in the 
forests (though there was, of course, that yarn about Narcissus) 
until he caught sight of himself and his new bathing-suit, wonder- 
fully framed in wild ginger flowers. The Vao River, here, ran over 
drifts of dark-colored pebbles; and backwaters, still, sun-warmed, 
made little bays of silence on either side of its brawling main stream. 
Gage was yet new-smitten with the surprising beauty of Samoa, 


and its more surprising likeness to the islands of dream and story, 


which he had not thought actually existed, on any part of earth. 
But they did, he recognized with joy; they were here, and they 
were his. And it was curiously pleasant to find a brown mirror in 
the arms of a bed of rose and white flowering ginger, and to see 
himself, there reflected brilliantly, a figure of romance. You could 
not walk about forests back home dressed in scarlet bathing gear, 
and a Panama wreathed with flowers. 

You could not see yourself photographed in their dull waters, 
under rainy skies. 

Gage, strictly in private, considered himself worth looking at. 
He was of the new youth that has sprung up since the war; the 
race and riot of fresh manhood, all under four and twenty, that 
emphasizes so painfully the gaps in the ranks above. Most people. 
nowadays, seem to be twenty-and-a-bit—to us who remember. Gage 
Johnstone was twenty-two. The forest glass gave back a fine figure 
of. a young man, with the splendid deltoids and conscious leg- 
muscles of a swimmer. The face was clear and strong, and not un- 
like what one used to know as the Gibson type. 

Gage was a swimmer. It was his swimming that had let him 
loose, at two-and-twenty, from the work-harness of a budding stock- 
broker’s life. It was because he could do a hundred yards in a 
second or two less than other people, and a mile in a minute or two 
less, that he was here in Samoa, alone and very free. He had been 
chosen to go to Australia as representative of his country in the 
biggest swimming carnival that had occurred since before the war. 
The carnival had been put off three weeks. Other young athletes, 
traveling by his steamer, had chosen to go on, and pass the time 
in Sydney. Gage Johnstone had elected to stay over in the Islands. 
They had not wanted him to stop; he remembered that, vaguely, 
as one remembers things that one has dreamed a long time since. 
It was a long time; it was three days. In the Islands, three days 
are as three years. 

It wasn’t the island girls who had taken hold of him; he was sure 
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of that. They were darling things, certainly, in their gay 
cotton kilts and little tabards, like people in a pack of cards. 
They were very pleasant to picnic and to play with—very at- 
tractive when, hung with red and creamy blossoms, they sat 
down beside him, miraculously folding up their legs like 
arms,and decorated him all over like a heathen idol, suffocat- 
ing him with flowers. 

But no, it was not the girls. He thought, on the whole, it 
was the waters of Samoa. He,;a swimmer, a lover of the water, 
never had seen such swimming places. The narrow, swift 
river that ran under a roof of emerald; green waters, lighted 
by green sun; strange, silver-green faces and arms of Samoan 
swimmers flashing on its surface; air like a hot bath, water 
heavenly cool; the bay in the sea, that was guarded by palmy 
islands, where one swam to the foot of a long, pouring fresh- 
water fall, and tried with all one’s strength to beat up to it, 
gloriously failing; the round, dark jewel in the heart of an un- 
known wood, palms and white orchids looking up at you from 
its deeps, as if they grew there; the flashing, spumy beaches, 





He laid hand on the rock 
to pull himself up, and as he 
did so the fairy girl slipped 
off, disappeared in the pool. 


Illustrated by 
Charles Sarka 


with hot waves hissing in—this Samoa was a swimmer’s heaven. 
As he waded across the shallows of the Vao to the cairngorm 
browns that told of depth, farther out, he resolved that when he 
came back again from Sydney, he would stop off a second time, 
not matter what anyone said. The place had got him. 

Another moment made him aware that it had, in a sense not 
expected. The cairngorm browns of the river were delusive, in 
the slants of tropic sun that sifted down on them. They masked 
a current that he had not dreamed of. He was in it before he 
knew. Half laughing—for what was a little mountain river to 
hold Gage Johnstone?—he struck strongly for the side, head al- 
most under. He raised an eye presently, expecting to see him- 
self at the far edge of the deep. Something cold seemed to touch 
his heart, as he saw that he was still in the center, and that he 
had, moreover, gone downstream with amazing swiftness. 

“A fall! Great Scott! Why didn’t I think of that?” was his 
swift reproach. There was no time to think; the river, now 
suddenly a mass of rapids, buffeted him along, and he had to 
fight to keep his head up. No jerking “crawl” now, no rangy 
trudgeon-stroke, with his instep spurning the water at every kick. 


had to swim breast and back, and struggle. Thank heaven, 
his strength was beginning to tell; the side of the river was a 
bit nearer. There were long branches everywhere, weeping into 
the stream. Just let him get within reach of one! Another kick 
—another—couldn’t—but he must Why, my God, wasn’t 
that the edge of the fall ahead, where the river broke right off 
against a wall of green forest? .... Safe! 

Being in training, he caught back his wind almost immediately. 
Hanging to the bough, his legs swept down by the current, he 
wondered what, exactly, he was going to do next. And while he 
was drawing long breaths, and looking about him, a miracle hap- 
pened. 

Down the river, right in the middle of the stream, came a 
Samoan girl. She was not swimming; she was gliding feet fore- 
most, entirely at her ease. Her head and shoulders, by some 
swimmer’s trick, were half raised out of the water. She looked 
about her as she went, and when she saw the young man clinging 
to the branches at the river side, she screamed out to him— 
something that he could not hear, for the noise of the water—waved 
a beckoning hand, and disappeared. He saw her, in the spume 
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of the fall, balance for a brief second against the light, and then 
plunge downward, long hair flying 

“She’s drowned!” was his first instinctive thought; but it was 
followed almost instantly by another, “She knows dashed well 
what she’s about,” and on the heels of that hurried a third: 
Gad, she’s given me the dare!” 

For a moment he could not take it. The fall thundered to 
deafen; the spray went up with a rainbow arch. What depth 
was the horrible place? What swimmer’s trick might there be, 
that he didn’t know, necessary to safety? He wondered if he 
had really seen the girl at all. There were queer ghost-stories 
current about the Islands, and the commonest of them was about 
a beautiful unearthly girl whom you met in the forests, who 
lured you and led you, herself immortal, to some violent death. 
Beautiful, unearthly—the girl was all that. Her gold-bronze 
body, dressed in a green scarf wound native-fashion under one 
arm and round the waist down to mid-thighs, had flashed through 
the water, perfect beyond belief. Her face was mocking, elfish, 
faéry—what eyes he had glimpsed as she swept by on that in- 
credible ride! She was in some odd way different from any of 
the native girls he had seen about the villages. Could these 
crazy tales be true? 

Then in a minute he knew that they were not, for the girl 
came climbing up from some invisible depth below, clutching at 
rocks and spray-wet creepers with her little pointed fingers, and 
holding on with her tiny bronze feet. While you might count three 
quickly, she stood up on the far side of the river, looking at Gage 
Johnstone. She waved to him a second time, but this time it 
was good-by. 

In another second she was over the fall again. 

“Well, I’m damned!” said Gage, and let himself go. The river 
did the rest. There was no swimmer’s trick, after all—just an 
utter giving up—an instant when you seemed to hang, in de- 
fiance of all laws of gravity, on the curving edge of the fall, and 
a long, long plunge, like the drop when an elevator goes down 


The old Swede 
“Ay,” he commented, “the 
Princess Lele iss a taupo, 
something you must be 
careful off in this island.” 


Lele the Princess 


too quickly, leaving, as one has said, “all your inside sticking 1 
the roof.” 

It was like that, and it was like the way your foot feels whe 
it is asleep, and you move it, and you set your teeth. And mes 
of all, it was like the drop over nothing in a dream, that y¢ 
never thought to meet in real life. 

And then it was all the seas of all the world beating down <¢ 
your head, and driving you fathoms deep where you could nev: 
get up again. 

And then you met the air with greedy lips, and it wa 
over..... 

The girl was sitting on a rock in the midst of the pool belo\ 
the rapids. She was dressed with decency in her green scar! 
though Samoan girls, when bathing, revert often enough to th 
ways of Eve. She held herself, as she sat on the rock, with grac: 
and something that was strangely like good breeding. Joh 
stone, rising purple-faced and panting out of the depths beloy 
the fall, appealed to her sense of fun. She laughed; it was 
delicious, restrained, well-bred laugh. Yet the girl was, as h: 
would crudely have put it, just one of the niggers. 

It pleased him to show her something of his quality in th 
dozen or two yards of water that separated the fall from th 
rock where she sat. He was glad that she stopped laughing, an: 
looked at his stroke. That was something worth looking at 
surely! He laid hand on the rock to pull himself up, and as hi 
did so, the fairy girl slipped off, disappeared in the pool, an 
coming up puffing and blowing, gave a ludicrously clever pared) 
of himself and his swimming style. Then she climbed up the 
rock, and began a drama, between himself as represented by her 
and an invisible native girl. , 

“Why do you does such danger things, my good girl?” sh 
asked herself, and instantly replied—with coyness: “Because m¢ 
only poor native girl, which know nothing better.” “Why does 
vou play here all alone, me poor girl?” she demanded, in his 
person, and answered herself: “Because if they catching me 
speak to any man, they maybe kill me.” She ap 
peared to forget his presence after that, and swung 
her small toes backward and forward in the water. 

No, she was not like the other native girls, and 
vet she was exactly like them. He couldn’t under- 
stand. 

Anyhow, she could speak English, of a sort, and 
one could find out more about her. One wanted to— 
very much. None of the other girls in any other 
country of the world had given one just that feel- 
ing of music in the air, of light! She had magic 
What could one say to a girl who had magic? One 
could say: “I hope you enjoyed your swim,” “How 
wonderfully you dive!” “Do you often come here t« 
bathe?” Yes—if one was a perfect ass. Johnstone 
chewing over impossible remarks, absurd openings. 
found himself staring in foolish silence. He knew 
that she was lovely, but being an entirely sensible, 
if a fairly vain young fellow, he did not know that 
he himself, with his swimmer’s symmetry, his sleek 
small head wet from the pool, his nobly developed 
limbs, stood there, beneath the Samoan sky, a per- 
fect embodiment in twentieth century male beauty 
of the “glory that was Greece.” 

But the girl knew it; she had seen it with the 
corner of one eye as she came sweeping down the 
river. Perfectly self-possessed, she sat upon her 
rock and waited for him to find something to say. 
Meantime she looked at him, sidewise and with dis- 
cretion. It was a pleasant occupation; but she 
wished—knowing what he did not know—that he 
would hasten his speech a little. 

Johnstone, flushing under her discreet, swift glances 
snatched at the first thing that came into his head 
“What do they call_this fa'!?” he was beginning 
when suddenly, surprisingly, the water-nixie seized 
him by the neck and pushed him into the pool. He 
went down plop, into a deep part that underlay the 
stones—but not so quick or so deep that he could 
not hear her hurried warning: “You swim under 
water to the ferns; you hide!” 

Amazed, but keeping his head, he followed her di- 
rections. It was easy enough to open his eyes under 
water, and see the shelving bank of the pool, easy 
to follow it round the corner, and come up at the 
spot she had indicated. The ferns were seven feet 


listened. 
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high; he saw them at once, 

when he put up his head. 

Some of them hung low 

into the water; he was 

able to get hold of them, 

climb up. Couched in the 

dim green odorous thicket that they 

made, he advanced his head and 

peered through. There was nothing 

to see. The fairy girl—no, she was 

not a bit like the other Samoans: 

yet where did the difference lie?— 

was still sitting on her rock, still 

winnowing the water with her small 

gold-bronze toes. The waterfall 

came thundering down; the spray rose misty 
and cool. What had she—why, look! 

It was three old women, dark brown and 
very wrinkled, creeping out of the bushes on 
the far side of the pool. It was a man, small, 
deformed, dwarfish—more, he was a real 
dwarf,—coming after. The women were clad 
in the common short-gown of natives. The 
queer little deformity was oddly habited in 
reds and blues; beads dangled everywhere over 
his person, and he carried a huge club that 
seemed, by the way he handled it, to be manu- 
factured out of light pith from the forest. 

The girl dangled her feet in the water, and 
sang to herself as they approached. Gage 
Johnstone, lying hidden among the giant ferns, 
wondered if it was coincidence that made her 
select the famous Samoan farewell song “Tofaa, 
Ma Faleni”—and decided it was not. ‘“Good-by, 
my Friend.” Well, he could take a hint. 

The three old women seemed to have a great deal to 
say. They called out to the girl across the pool, shouting 
all together. They seemed to be displeased. One of 
them even danced and skipped about in her rage. The 
gayly dressed dwarf brought down his pith club with a 
harmless bang upon her back, and the others. laughed. 

Across the pool, swimming like a sea-otter, went the 
girl. She looked a little impatient, a trifle bored, but 
she joined the dwarf and the old women, and permitted 
herself to be led away. She was singing as they all dis- 

appeared together into the trackless forest. Gage thought 
that, over the noise of the waterfall, he recognized once 
more the notes of “Tofaa.” 

He waited quite a while before he moved. When he was 
sure that all was safe again, he came out, and before climb- 
eo oe Hi | ing up to find his clothes again, examined, with a swimmer's 
together. And John. st ty} ' keen interest, the fall and its surroundings. He could 
stone thought to him- scarcely believe, looking at the height of the drop—over 
self: “She's done it ih forty feet—and estimating the depth below, and the down- 
this time; we'll never ward rush of the river into the pool, that he had come 
come up out of this!” through alive. A clean dive of forty feet—that was nothing; 

but deliberately to let yourself go over a fall of such a 
height! 
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It seemed that the Samoans, savages as they were, knew a few 


things that other people did not 

Who had been the first person to try that fall, and ascertain 
that it was safe? How had he—or maybe it was she—guessed 
that the thing could be done? He did not know. But he was 
very sure you could not safely try the game with any and every 
fall you came across. 

Johnstone had deserted the port, with its 
its chattering tourists, its picture postcards and semi-civilized, 
semi-ruined natives, for this outer island, on the day after his 
arrival. He was staying with a complaisant trader, an odd old 
beachcombing person who had known Samoa for forty years, 
and was as good a companion as any man might want, in a quiet 
isle such as this. The was and the bedroom was 
only a corner of the veranda, but it was better than the port 
and the hotels. Here one might see Samoa. 

He was full of his adventure when he reached the store again. 
It was near sunset by now; the long, long island day was almost 
done. Already the nameless charm of the place, languorous, 
tingling-sweet, was creeping about his heart. These days so 
level, so endless, hot and golden, wed to the sound of the ever- 
humming reef as closely as song is wedded to tune—they were 
like a soft, insidious drug; the more you had of them, the more 
you craved, even though you knew that they were lulling your 
civilized mind to sleep. Your civilized mind was not all of you. 
There was another half, that waked when the other slept, a half 
that craved strange pleasures, nourished new desires. When had 
he, a swimmer, ever tasted such stinging delight as in the mo- 
ment that had hurled him over the fall? It had been terrible, 
but one would go back, and seek the terror again 


hotel and its shops, 


food rotten, 


LD Swenson was seated on the bench outside the door of his 

store, under the deep veranda. He had been sitting there, 
with scarce a move, for forty years. Within, a smart young 
half-caste handled the goods and served the customers—brown 
girls who bought chemises, after naively trying on half the stock 
before they made their choice; brown women who purchased 
‘peasoupo,’ otherwise known as tinned salmon; tall brown 
princely. men dressed in a yard of cotton, who chaffered for 
tishhooks and tobacco 

Swenson himself rested and looked on. He had done his liv- 
ing. With long gray mustache, and warlock eyes of ice-blue, 
dlac's pir? never out of h’s mouth, and thin old frame slouched 
in a hammock chair, he sat and saw the golden dream of Samoa 
glide by. A long, long *':.¢ he had dreamed it. Soon, for him, 
the dream must fade to dark. .... 

“I say, Swenson, you never saw such fun as I’ve been up to,” 
was Johnstone’s excited  eginning. 

“Ay?” vouchsafed the old fellow, 
in his pipe. 

Johnstone dropped into a chair beside him, and unwound his 
yarn. The old Swede listened with the infinite patience of the 

out-back” world 

“Ay, it iss all very good,” he commented, ‘ant you have had 
a fine afternoon; but you will be better to take care off the 
waterfalls and the taupos. There iss bad luck going with them.” 

“What’s a taupo?” 

“That girl you saw, she is one. I t’ink she will be the Princess 
Lélé. Now, for princess, I don’t mind them a bit; there was 
too many princesses in Samoa—but she iss a taupo, ant a taupo 
iss something you must be careful off, in this island. They are 
not like the Apia taupos, out here. Now, a taupo she iss a prin- 
cess or a chieftain’s daughter,—they are much like the same 
t'ing—and she iss young and very, very pretty. And she iss the 
great dancer of her village. And she doess no work, no, not so 
much as sweep the floor of a house, but everyone they work for 
her, and they give her many presents. Yes, for Lélé they have 
bought many things at my store. 

“Ant this taupo, she entertain the guests when they come to 
the village, and make the kava for them to drink, and talk to 
them like a great lady will talk in her own house. Ant she dance 
for them, ant she makes dance. All the time there iss old women 
with her, all the night and the day, ant they take care of her, to 
see she do not have a sweetheart. Then there iss sometimes a 
clown—who go too, a poor little thing like what you have seen, 
and he to make the joke. They make like a queen of her, for 
years and years. But in this island it iss a bad thing for her to 
talk with a white man. Sometime it is a bad thing for the white 
man hisself.” 

“T don’t see why,” said Johnstone—though he did. 

The old man paused to light his pipe, and draw the 


pressing down the tobacco 


smoke, 


Lele the Princess 


slowly, with a sucking sound. 
swer. 
long? 

“This ¢aupo,”’ he said presently, “they to make like a god oj 
her. Sacred, that iss the word. Sometime, in the last, she wl! 
marry, but not for a long time. She will always marry a v 
great chief, and there will be a very great dance, and she danc 
for the last time before the people. Then she is married, a 
there is another taupo that they choose. 

“But the white men make love with the native girls; they 
not marry. And the big chiefs, they don’t want, don’t like, ev 
when it is a marriage, with a white man. It is their tau; 
Sometime the taupo she is a silly girl, and the old women ha 
to keep their eye skinned, as we say in ships. There has been 
lot of trouble about that, sir, because the taupo she is very pret 
and very nice. Not like some of this Apia girls—Lélé, she is: 
like.” 

“Not like the 
truly, until now. 
“And about the waterfall,” went on the old man, with a char 
of subject that seemed to say the other was done with. “Sor 
of the falls iss all right. There iss that one at Papa-se’ea, 

Apia, where all the travelers go. 

“Tt iss quite safe; there was no one was ever harmed ther 
But there iss other falls, which they are not safe if there h 
been very heavy rain in the mountains, and there iss some th 
no one has been, and so they cannot say. It is a fine sport, y 
sir, and I wish I was young enough to go sliding over the big fa 
again. When I was young here in these islands, I was vei 
foolish, and I have tried falls that no man has-been over.” 

Seeing that Johnstone did not look greatly impressed, t 
trader waked up yet more. ‘Yes sir,” he persisted, “that is 
brave thing for a man to do, because why? No one can kno 
till some one try it, if a fall shall kill you, or take you saf 
And Samoa is all waterfall. And every. fall they slide, sir, 
has been some man has t’rown his life over first to try it, ar 
maybe he would not have picked it up again at the foot.” 

“Kafi says, you two white man better come in to you’ tea 
called the young colored store-man from inside the shop. 

Swenson’s brief flash of youth flickered down; he remembere 
himself; he was once more a bent old man in a chair. 

“You'd best come in, sir,” he begged of Gage Johnston 
‘“Lau’s wife, she don’t like we keep her waiting.” 


He did not hurry with his 
Was not this outer Samoa, where the days were long and 


others!” No, truly. He had not known hi 


HOSE long, long days of the island—the summer that nev: 

ceases, the river of gold—had drawn Gage Johnstone into the 
easy flow. He was a visitor no longer; he was. part. of Samo 
A week more, and the steamer by which he was bound to trav 
would be in. He made no decision about that; he simply turne 
it out of his mind, put it away, as in the Islands one puts awa 
all perplexity. Why think, why be troubled, one asks of onese 
at the first; and by and by one ceases to ask, for there is neve 
any reply. 

He had met Lélé the princess again. He had met her mor 
than once. And the laugh of Lélé the princess, and the fingers 
of Lélé the princess, Lélé the consecrated maiden, had laid then 
selves close about his heart. 

Oh, but she was “different!” She had a fairy gayety, a sh 
sportiveness, that surely no girl in all the world had ever ha 
before! They were hibiscus flowers, red-hearted, glowing, thos: 
other girls of Samoa; this Lélé was a little gold moss-rose. Yet 
for all her shyness, she could flash out at times. There had bee 
an afternoon in a river high, high up, beneath the topmost peaks 
of the island, where no man came—where she had gone, she to 
her faithful chaperons, to hunt fat crayfish in the mountain pools 
The old women had grumbled at her, and the lame dwarf wh 
was her jester had mocked. But she knew that none of the! 
could follow her quickly to that height, and she had run away 
laughing, and scaled it by herself. Gage Johnstone, keeping 
tryst with her, had found her_perched like the water-nixie tha 
she was, out on a stony islet, shaking her short gold-brown hai 
into a mist about her head, and dancing the exquisite “sittin: 
dance” of Samoa. 

When he came beating down the fierce mountain torrent, steere: 
for the island, and flung himself like a stranded fish before he: 
she sprang startled to her feet. Then, seeing that it was he, she 
called out “Gesi-Gesi!” (So she had pigeon-Englished the nan 
of Gage.) “Gesi, you are Tangaroa, that is the god of all the 
sea! Gesi, I could die with you!” And she flung herself off the 
island into his arms. Right below them roared the Sula Fall, that 
no man ever yet had dared. They (Continued on page 13 
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ICK COLCORD found the 

Brenton Road by chance. 
It is not a greatly used thorough- 
fare Quite unobtrusively it 
leaves the Ocean Drive at New- 
port and loses itself among the 
gray, gorse-covered rocks. It 
meanders alluringly perhaps two 
miles, and then, rising suddenly 
out of solitude, it rejoins the 


“As my sister-in-law,” he replied gravely, “you are likely to meet me a lot of times before old age dawns.” 


The am pion 


By LAWRENCE PERRY 


No one knows more about the amateur sports of fashion 
than Lawrence Perry, who has made himself an au- 
thority on every one of them, from roque to polo. That 
is why he was asked to write for this issue a story of 
championship tennis, when the eyes of all the tennis 
players in the world are turned toward Newport and 
Forest Hills, where the great matches are being played. 


with appreciation as they en- 
countered attractive pieces of 
landscape composition, or bits of 
perspective. 

He hadn't believed Newport 
was like this. Pausing at length 
in the middle of the road, Col- 
cord gazed upon a little valley 
which sloped down to a colorful 
stretch of marshland; beyond, 


Drive and opens up a rather stunning view of the Atlantic. 

Colcord was tall. Despite his goodly shoulders and chest, he 
gave the impression of amiable lankness. And he footed the soft 
road with the stride of a man who knows how to walk and loves 
the exercise. His eyes, which roved constantly, were the scien- 
tific eyes of the lover of nature—serious brown eyes which lightened 


over the opposite rise, could be seen the graceful roofs of the 
houses on some estate. Obviously its architect had taken pains 
to have it harmonious with its environment; and this evidently 
had been the case with other distant cottages that had occasionally 
come into view over the rocks in the course of his walk. Colcord 
noticed this particularly because he was by profession an architect, 
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shortly to be launched as one of the brilliant juniors in a na- 
tionally famous firm. 

Undoubtedly this region abounded in opportunities. Now, if— 
Colcord was lifted from his mood of abstraction by the in- 
sistent warning of a motor-horn. Turning swiftly, he stepped to 
one side to let the car go by, without giving it particular atten- 
tion, Indeed, he had returned his gaze to the valley, when he 
heard the squeak of brakes, suddenly applied. 


_ Ww, Dick Colcord!” 
he saw 


Swinging around, Evelyn Shirley at the wheel. 
Lounging in the seat at her side was his older brother. Cullen 
Colcord was the lawn-tennis champion of the world, and Dick 
had not seen him since his return from St. Cloud and Wimbledon, 
where he had most signally won all international titles there 
available. 

“Well, look who’s here!” 
brother Dicky!” 

Dick smiled. He was as tall as his brother, and in fact, heavier, 
for Cullen was of the thin, wiry type 

“Heard you were coming up for tennis week, Dicky. 
Bedell told me. Great work! Took the Metropolitan and a 
couple of State championships too, didn’t you. Might have writ- 
ten to a chap, and not leave everything for me to find out when 
I get home.” 

“Ves,"—Dick laughed,—“I might have written. In fact, I did 
write twice. You never answered—as usual. So I quit. —Well, 
Evelyn, how is the beautiful lady?” Dick came up to the car, 
putting out his hand to the girl at the wheel 

She was the daughter of Bishop Shirley. Before his elevation 
he had been rector of the church attended by the Colcord family, 
and Dick and she, who were of the same age, had been boy and girl 
pals. 

Later she had outgrown him, as girls will at a certain age. 
Then Dr. Shirley had been made a bishop and moved to the 
diocesan seat. Since then Dick had seen her only at long intervals, 
but he had heard a lot about her social popularity, and later had 
been peculiarly interested in the association of her name with 
that of his brother—who having. as he put it, discovered her 
the preceding summer, had proved about as ardent as it was in 
his nature to be. 

Evelyn had always admired him, even as his younger brother 
had always adored him. His dry, drawling humor, his detached 
bearing, with suggestions of underlying recklessness, had appealed 
inordinately to both of them, and each was alive to many of his 
lovable traits which not everyone was permitted to see. 

“One would think, Dick,” smiled the girl, “that you'd won 
enough honor of late without coming up here after a tennis- 
trophy. I wrote you a letter of congratulation addressed to your 
home. Did you get it?” 

“Letter? No. You see, I’ve been barnstorming with a tennis- 
racket for the past month.” Dick’s face lightened. “Oh, you 
mean the award of the soldier memorial out West.” 

The girl gestured. 

“As if you didn’t know perfectly well what I meant! Dick, 
it was bully. You’ve no idea how proud we all are—Father 
especially.” 

“Knocked me all in a heap, Dicky.” Cullen Colcord leaned 
forward to light another cigarette. “How the deuce do you do it?” 

“Sheer genius, old bean—sheer genius.’”’ Dick Colcord laughed. 
“Nothing ever came to me with a bang like that before. I’m still 
dazed.” 

“Sheer hard work, I should say,” observed Evelyn. 

“Well—since you've discovered the secret-—’ Dick shrugged. 

“Oh, I’m sure I have.” She glanced from him to the man at her 
side, and then returned her gaze to Dick, studying him as he and 
his brother fell into light badinage. 


he drawled. “Jove, if it isn’t little 


Clay 


;; ACH was a definite type, each utterly different from the other 
in temperament and character and in the way the courses of 
their lives had run. She thought of the war as marking the 
divergence with singular sharpness. Both the brothers had been in 
France. Cullen, with the utmost insouciance, had done all sorts 
of things, had won decorations and fame which in connection with 
his tennis championship had made of him a veritable international 
idol. Dick, on the other hand, had been in the trenches but a 
week when he had contracted a lingering illness that finally 
resulted in his being invalided home. ’ 
Even as a boy and now as a man, Dick Colcord had striven 
desperately hard for everything he possessed or achieved; whereas 
the older brother had never attempted anything that would have 


The Champion 


required arduous and sustained effort as the price of proficiency, 
He was one of those young men whose lives are ordered on the 
assurance that affairs will break beneficently, and that well-be ng, 
complacency and good-fortune are the most normal and operable 
of natural laws. 

Pursuing her line of thought, Evelyn recalled that a distant 
relative whose name the tennis champion happened to bear 
died just as Cullen Colcord was graduated from the university 
leaving him securities in trust that would insure him an inc 
almost adequate to his needs as long as he should live. ‘Th 
had surprised even Cullen, but it was quite in line with 
scheme of life that Fate had devised for him thus far. 

As for tennis, he was today one of the greatest players in 
history of the ‘sport, not because he had given his days to 
drudgery of technique,—as a matter of fact, even now there w 
lesser players who were masters of more strokes than he 
because he had simply gone forth and played a great deal. Sor 
thing within, of which he knew nothing, had done the rest. 

Once, a publisher had made Cullen a handsome offer to write 
a book on tennis as a science and an art. Cullen had laughed 
and always afterward had related the incident as one of his best 
stories. He had no illusions about himself; as a fact, he had no 
illusions about anything. 

Studying him now as he sat drawling at his brother in his dry, 
humorous way, Evelyn Shirley wondered whether her thought as 
to his total lack of illusion was quite just. Certainly he had 
been more than decent to her in the past twelve months. 


HUS engrossed, she had paid little attention to the affectionate 
byplay between the two men, but now suddenly she broke 
irrelevantly into the conversation. 

“So you're really entered in the singles, Dick! 
interesting.” 

“Yes—I’m entered. It'll be my last real hack at the game, 
because I’m going with Harcourt, Bustard and Bowling in New 
York in September.” 

“Really!” She stared at him, glowing. “Harcourt, Bustard 
and Bowling! Why Dick, isn’t that perfectly gorgeous!” 

“T think so.” 

“Well, rather! 


That’s fearfully 


You are getting on, Dick. You’ve no idea 
how tickled I am. Will you enter the national tournament?” 

“T doubt it.” Dick winked at his brother. “Think I'll let 
Cullen keep the title. You see, there'll be a lot to do after 
August. No, I reckon Newport will be my swan-song.” 

“I hope it will be a good one, Dick. But. then, of course it 
will. Everyone has been talking of your astounding rise. Who 
knows!” Her eyes widened. “Who knows but that this tourna- 
ment may see brother against brother in the finals.” 

“Extraordinary idea, Evelyn. Great!” The champion clasped 
his hands about a flanneled knee. “Vivid imagination. How’s 
the draw, Dicky? Have you seen it?” 

“Yes, it’s posted at the Casino. We're both bracketed in the 
lower half. So that lets me out of the finals all right.” 

“How about the Frenchman?” 

“He’s in the upper.” Dick smiled. ‘“What a row the French 
have been making about him! Is he as good as the papers say, 
Cullen?” 

“Rather think he is, Dicky. Didn’t meet him when I was 
abroad. He was sick or something. But the English crowd—he’s 
beaten them all; they tell me he’s a whirlwind.” 

“Cullen,” broke in the girl, “says the French are perfectly mad 
about him, Dick. You can imagine how they’d be with their 
new athletic spirit. First their prize-fighters, and Lenglen—now 
Leon Corraz.” 

Dick Colcord regarded his brother with his thoughtful brown 
eyes. 

“Ts it athletic spirit, Cullen—or what? 

The man shrugged. 

“Never thought much about it. Propaganda, I imagine. The 
virility of France demonstrated to a scoffing Anglo-Saxon world.” 

“As though that were needed,” laughed Evelyn. 

The elder Colcord shrugged slightly and turned to his brother. 
“Where you staying, Dick?” 

“Oh, I'm in a boarding-house in the city. 
Very nice place.” 

“T know—but they put the tennis-players up as guests of the 
cottagers. Didn’t you get a bid?” 

“Oh—sure.” Dick gestured. “But you see, I’m here to play 
serious tennis. Really been training. No society stuff. No late 
hours. I’ve even chucked my pipe for the time being.” 

“So—so!” Cullen Colcord frowned humorously. 


I’ve wondered.” 


Full of Navy people. 
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“Congratulations, Dick!” Whereat Cullen gazed upon her with raised brows. ‘You thus dare in my presence, woman!” 


pot-hunter, eh! Cross-country walking—raw-meat diet! Well! 

Cil 

Dick eyed his brother sharply. 

“It wouldn’t hurt you to do a little training, Cullen. Your 
face is full of lines, and your eyes have a bum look.” 

“Eh! Do you hear that, little girl?’ Cullen tapped Evelyn 
playfully upon the shoulder. 

She didn’t smile. “Really, I wish you would train, Cullen 
or at least take a fair amount of care of yourself, don’t you 
know. You champions always come to a time when you think 
you can never be beaten. And then that is just the time when—” 
She tossed her head. “Anyway, I may be narrow and provincial, 
but do you know, I don’t want Corraz to beat an American. 
You know as well as I do that if he does, he wont stay here for 
the nationals but will go back to Europe and—and—well, then 
we ll never hear the last of it.” 

Humming the opening bar of the national anthem, Cullen Col- 
cord glanced at his wrist watch. “I think we’ll have to be rolling 
“s ng, Evelyn. Jump in, Dick, and we'll ferry you down to the 

each.” 


NEWPORT'S private and extremely exclusive bathing-beach was 
4 ‘at the height of the morning when Cullen Colcord ushered 
his companions through the gate in the picket fence that bounded 


the reservation. The verandas of the various pavilions were 
filled with groups in gay summer attire seated about tables or in 
comfortable wicker chairs; the blue waters of the rocky cove and 
the beach itself were crowded with bathers. 

The popularity of Cullen Colcord with the Newport set was 
immediately apparent. He was hailed on all sides, and finally 
when a striking woman in her thirties imperiously summoned 
him to her side, he nodded carelessly, indicated a group of empty 
wicker chairs and then turned toward the woman with a mur- 
mured excuse to Evelyn. 

“That’s Mrs. Dusenbury,” whispered Evelyn as she sat down. 
“Cullen is staying at Bellevoir, the Dusenbury place, you know.” 

“Ves; I’ve heard of them.” Dick glanced curiously at the 
woman. As a fact, he had heard more than he admitted. A 
number of the so-called smart set of New York had taken up 
Cullen Colcord in Europe earlier in the summer and had made 
much of him. The fact that his ancestors had been of those who 








were molding the new American 
nation, when the forebears of 
many of these smart people were 
digging ditches or driving carts 
or tilling the soil in Europe and 
America would not, in all prob- 
ability, have altered their inward 
emotions of condescension even 
had they been aware of it. What 
did alter it, and that speedily, 
was Colcord’s own special brand 
of detachment and sang-froid 
Coupled with irreproachable man- 
ners and breeding that had come 
down through at least two hundred 
years of folk mainly decent and 
more or less adequately educated, 
Cullen Colcord had at once be- 
come something more than a ten- 
nis star to these people. He had 
had the refusal of ten invitations 
to Newport “cottages” upon his 
return from Europe. 

All this Dick Colcord had heard; and more, 
he had heard that his brother had not been 
taking care of himself. A single glance had 
confirmed this. Cullen was not fit, and the 
time was coming sooner or later—soon enough, 
in all likelihood—when nature would demand 
the inevitable price. Dick’s eyes grew somber 
as he gazed absently over the brilliant beach 
and the gray rocks and many-hued parasols. 
It would be a fine thing, indeed, were this chap 
Corraz to topple over the world’s champion in 
the coming tournament! For somehow the 
affair had developed a significance beyond its 
mere aspects as a sporting event; the flavor of 
international rivalry was most pronounced. 
Several French journalists had come to report 
the week of play for the Parisian press. And 
of course the American public was deeply inter- 
ested. There were chances, indeed, that the 
national tournament would hold less of thrill- 
ing flavor than the ensuing six days on the 
Casino courts. 

Dick Colcord turned to Evelyn. Their eyes 
met. Then both laughed simultaneously, but without much mirth. 

“We're thinking of the same thing, Dick.” Her eyes grew 
grave. “Aren't we?” 

“You mean Cullen’s condition?” 

“He really isn’t taking care of himself, Dick. Of course, as 
you know, he never has really trained. But—oh, I don’t know; 
somehow it seems as if he had lost something this summer.” 

“You've been with him a lot, haven’t you?” Dick studied the 
girl with interest. “I meant to ask what you were doing in 
Newport. Are you staying here too?” 

“Oh, no. Didn't you know we've had a cottage across the 
harbor in Jamestown the past three years? But of course, you 
wouldn’t.” 

“No, I didn’t know it. I should think Cullen might have been 
visiting with—with your family.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“I’m afraid we could hardly compete with the Dusenburys. To 
—to be frank, Dick, I haven’t seen a lot of Cullen since—well, 
since two weeks ago, when I ragged him pretty stiffly about taking 
care of himself. He resented it, I think. Of course, he’d never 
show it. You never can tell just what he’s thinking, anyway.” 

“But—well, hang it all, Evelyn, I sort of had the idea there was 
something between you and Cullen. We all had. Isn’t there?” 

“Why, I—I—” The girl stammered and paused. “You mean 
an understanding? Well, no—absolutely not.” She laughed in a 
strained manner. “So far as I’m concerned, I’ve come to realize 
I don’t understand Cullen at all.” 

“You mean since this summer? Newport?” 

“I mean—” She shifted in her chair. ‘“Let’s talk about some- 
thing else, Dick.” 

“Did he go over to Jamestown this morning, or did you meet 
him in Newport in the car?” 

“He came over on the ferry. He 
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he was quite humble, said 








I was dead right about him taking care of himself and—well, you 
know what an old dear he can be.” 


“Yes, I know.” Dick Colcord’s face grew troubled. “But that 
isn’t going to help him any with his tennis—or with other 
things.” 

“No.” The girl leaned forward. 
can do, Dick?” 

“About what?” 

“Why—why—” 


“Isn’t there something you 


Colcord eyed the girl steadily. 

She crumpled her glove into a ball, then 
straightened it out with meticulous care. “Why, his tennis, of 
course.” She met his gaze squarely, flushing. “I—I—don’t think 
the people he is with are especially good for him, either. See, 
they’re getting up now to go inside. Of course you know what 
they’re going for—a drink.” 

“Or drinks.” Dick shrugged. “Well, I shouldn’t mind one 
myself, if I weren’t in training. But the trouble with Cullen is 
that—” He ceased speaking, and beat his right fist gently into 
the other palm. 


ULLEN COLCORD appeared after some time. 

“Rather thought you two might like to chin-chin after all 
these years,” he said. ‘However, I didn’t mean to stay quite 
so long. Your pardon, Evelyn, if you'll be so good. As for you, 
Richard, I am comfortably certain that the long and completely 
uninterrupted felicity of the years in which we have known each 
other will serve—” 

“Cullen, go to the deuce,” interrupted the »rother, noting the 
older man’s flushed cheeks and the unnatural brightness in his 
eyes, which hitherto had been a bit dull. ‘Look here, old soldier, 
when you—” 

“Just a minute, Dicky. I came out to ask you inside. Corraz 
is in there, and I thought you and Evelyn might like to meet hin 
Also Mrs. Dusenbury and the rest want to know you both.” 
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The Frenchman threw his racket 
after the ball. Colcord spoke out of Gi 
the goodness of his heart: “Cheer 
up, old man; that was hard luck.” 


Dick and Evelyn were introduced to a sizable group of men 
and women who were very gracious and natural in their greet- 
ings: but no one, not even the beautiful Mrs. Sloan Dusenbury, 
registered memorably upon the minds of either. This was because 
their attention was fully concentrated upon the French player, 
who had bowed courteously to them when presented, and then 
forthwith had resumed conversation, in French, with a girl who 
evidently had met him abroad. 

Leaning easily against a table, toying with the brim of his 
Panama, he was altogether a noticeable figure. His face was 
round, his complexion deep olive. The eyes were of the color 


and the brilliancy of topaz. His 
black hair, slicked back, was as 
full of high lights as a flawlessly 
polished shoe. Every line of his 
whippy body suggested both 
grace and fiery energy. As be- 
tween him and Cullen Colcord, 
tall, wiry, unset, with his fine, 
narrow Anglo-Saxon head and 
crinkling brown hair, no human 
antithesis could have been more 
complete. 

Presently Cullen went over to 
him and stood talking in that 
lazy, indifferent drawl which was 
so characteristic. Corraz, who 
could speak and _ understand 
English, became less vivacious 
than he had been with the girl. 
This, Dick Colcord decided, was 
not altogether due to the fact 
that the language came less flu- 
ently to his tongue. For he 
caught a slumbering light in the 
yellow eyes which suggested that 
already he was working himself 
up to the proper competitive 
pitch as befitted the champion 
of the world. 

Dick, whose likes came much 
more spontaneously than his dis- 
likes, was not altogether pleased 
with his impression of Leon 
Corraz, and he was at a loss to 
account for it. The fact that 
he was gunning for a brother 
whom Dick worshiped had 
nothing whatever to do with it; 
Dick was too deeply a sportsman for anything of 
the sort. And he could recognize the motives of 
national pride, and other incentives not necessarily 
related to sport, that probably governed the atti- 
tude of the Frenchman toward the approaching 
tourney and the men who were to play therein. 

“T never saw a man who seemed quite so sure 
of himself,” whispered Evelyn as she and Dick 
withdrew a bit to one side. 

Colcord laughed. “How about Cullen?” 

“Oh, you never get that sort of an impression 
of Cullen. You just know always that he’s not 
thinking about himself at all.” 

“He’s not thinking enough to take care of himself, 
anyway. Evelyn, I’m frankly fussed about Cullen. 
Look at that chap Corraz—on edge, if ever a man 
was. He’s no man to trifle with, not even Cullen.” 

“Well—” Evelyn grimaced and shrugged. “I 
wonder what he’s going to do? He was all for 
nature this morning. Wanted to drift through the 
open country and restore his soul. I certainly 
don’t want to hang around here.” The girl bit her 
lip—seeing which, Dick, with a little gesture, 
crossed over to his brother. 

“Cullen, dear boy, look here,” he said in a low 
voice, nodding apologetically at Corraz, who at 
once moved toward the door with the air of a man 
relieved of a trying social duty. 

“What’s all the confusion, Dicky?” 

“Cullen, Evelyn doesn’t know the people around 
here. I mean, they’re not especially interested in 
her—although if there is a girl or a woman here 
half so attractive I haven’t seen her. And—” 

“Dicky, that is quite so—quite so. Your powers of observation 
please me. May I receive such credit as is due the assertion that 
I already had noted and even remarked to myself precisely the 
same thing?” 

“The credit is yours,” laughed Dick. “But seriously, let’s be 
ducking out of here. Drop me down by the Casino, and you two 
go on with your ride.” 

“Well—” Cullen hesitated. “Just one moment.” Walking over 
to a young woman who was one of a group near the doorway, he 
drew her to one side. She was attired (Continued on page 162) 
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Five days after the 
publication of the 
June issue, in which 
this remarkably in- 
genious story by Ar. 
Post began, the mag- 
azine began to recetve 
letters asking for pri- 
vate information con- 
cerning the solution 
of the story. But 
the editor refused to 
disclose the denoue- 
ment in advance. 
However, here it is 
at last, and if a more 
satisfying ending toa 
mystery story was 
ever written, it’s 
never been read, at 
least by the writer 
of this paragraph. 
You'll be glad to 
know that Nr. Post 
is already at work 
on further “prob- 
lem” stories for you. 


The 


The Story So Far: 


“THE old explorer had been found sitting in a chair, in a room 

locked from the inside, shot through the chest; and there was 
no firearm in the room. How could the murder have been com- 
mitted? And why, and by whom? 

In a final attempt to solve the mystery of the old Duke’s 
death, Robert Harmscourt, the American who later so strangely 
became the Duke of Bradmoor, was invited by Lady Joan to 
confer with three others at Bradmoor—with Henry Marquis of 
Scotland Yard, with old Sir Godfrey Simon the alienist, and with 
Lord Dunn, himself an explorer and a friend of the dead man. 
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First, Henry Marquis went over what they knew and what had 
been done—little enough, puzzling enough: The old Duke, his 
exploring days over, had been living quietly at Bradmoor; he had 
come to his end in a tower room of the ancient castle overlooking 
the sea—fifty feet above the sea. He was found seated in a chair 
near the center of the room. In his hand was gripped a fishing- 
rod, which he seemed to have been mending or equipping; and a 
book of flies lay open on his knee. 

He seemed to have been killed instantly by a large-caliber bul- 
let through the chest, a bullet which had lodged in the wains- 





The windows were unbroken and rusted 


coting behind him. 
hut; in front of him was a narrow slit made in the old days as 
archer’s loophole—but outside, the tower wall dropped sheer 


the sea below. And there was no firearm in the room. 

The Scotland Yard men had scaffolded the tower and inspected 
its surface and found the lichen growing on the old stone un- 
marred; no one had climbed that wall. Other fantastic means— 
a shot from an airplane or from the mast of a passing vessel, 

likewise been proved impossible. The fishing-rod had even 
en taken to pieces on the possibility that some weapon might 
1ave been concealed in the handle. No clue! 

Questioning of neighbors, acquaintances and friends had brought 
jut only one significant fact: Bradmoor had been in fear for his 

and not infrequently had locked himself in a room as he 
on the night of his death. 

The two servants had been away at the village the night Brad- 
moor was killed. Only the butler’s mother, a very old woman, 
vas near, in her little cottage in the garden. She had heard the 
sound of a shot, and afterward a splash in the water. Her the- 
ory—and who had a better one?—was that Bradmoor had been 
killed by a devil’s imp, who had afterward jumped into the water. 

“There was only one thing to do now,” Marquis concluded, 
and that was to go back over his life and see if it contained 


, 


any adventure that might be connected with the tragedy.” 


There was something emerg- 
ing from the sand Tike the 
end of an iron rod. It was 
the heavy barrels of a rifle. 


“There is where you 
made a mistake,” said 
old Sir Godfrey, the 
alienist. “As I’ve told 
you, the Bradmoor 
family has been under 
a curse; that’s what 
killed him.” 

Lord Dunn now took 
up the narrative. He 
told of Bradmoor’s last 
exploring expedition— 
the “inside” story that 
the old Duke had con- 
fided to him. A Ger- 
man expedition had 
found a strange moun- 
tain of rose-colored 
stone in southern 
Egypt, but the hostil- 
ity of the natives had 
prevented further ex- 
ploration. The one sur- 
vivor, Slaggerman, had 
come to Bradmoor 
with the story, and the 
old Duke had led an 
expedition thither him- 
self. Following an an- 
cient path worn by 
myriad human feet up 
the mountain, he had 
found a strange blue 
idol; and from a sort of 
chute for propitiatory 
offerings between the 
idol’s hands, he had re- 
moved a treasure of 
rubies. On the return 
trip Slaggerman had 
stolen Bradmoor’s rifle 
and the rubies, but had 
been killed by the na- 
tives. The Duke had 
recovered the rifle, but 
not the rubies. 
Could some conse- 

quence of this last fantastic adventure in any way account for 
Bradmoor’s fear or for his death? (The story continues im 
detail oJ 


E went outside, Joan and I, when the discussion of the 
mystery of Bradmoor’s death had been given over for the 
evening, and Lord Dunn, Sir Godfrey and Marquis had gone. 
Joan slipped a light opera-cloak over her evening dress. It was 
a heavenly night. There was a great white moon over the sea. 
We walked through the formal gardens from the cottage, 
passed the great stone house, to the sheer rock where the current 
of the Atlantic ran in under the window—where the mystery of 


-Bradmoor’s death had been enacted. 


The ancient house was sinister, with the white moonlight on the 
walls. It stood on the rock, sheer over the sea. The grounds 
about it had been laid out by a king’s gardener, but it had fallen 
by neglect into a wild beauty. The hedges were uncut, the walks 
overgrown with grass, the shrubbery sprawled in great clusters. 
With the moon on it, it was like the deserted gardens of some 
dead city in a Bagdad tale. 

The house had been taken over by the old Duke’s creditors, in 
the financial wreck after his death. Joan had gone to live in the 
lodge cottage at the land end of the place. The beautiful things 
from the house—her own possessions left to her by her mother 
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I had forgotten that the opening of the breech 
had thrown back the hammers. There was an 
explosion. The bullet flattened against the wall. 


at her death—had been transferred into it. 
It was the magnificence of these things 
that contrasted so markedly with the cru- 
dities of the cottage. 

She was not the dead man’s daughter. 
He had married, late in life, the widow 
of the Marquis of Westridge; he had no 
children. The girl was Westridge’s daugh- 
ter. But she had lived on here after her 
mother’s death, and it was evident that 
a great love for the place was in her. 

She had grown up in its magnificence 
the magnificence of a fairy story—and in 
a belief that it would always remain. ... . 
She spoke softly, gently, affectionately 
about it, as we stood there in the white 
moonlight above the sea, looking down into 
the dark water that moved in against the 
black, smooth-worn cliff below the tragic 
window. 

The moving of the water stimulated a 
subconscious query in me, and I uttered 
it aloud. 

“T- wonder,” I said, “what would become 
of anything that leaped into the water 
here; would it be carried out into the sea, 
or would it be cast up somewhere?” 

The girl replied that long ago, when she 
was a little child, a fisherman, had been 
drowned in the sea under the window, and 
his body had been discovered later in the 
sand of an inlet some quarter of a mile 
farther along the cliff. She pointed to it. 
We could see a patch of white where the 
sand extended, in a brief arc of beach, to 
the water. 

I don’t know that I mentioned actually 
in words the suggestion that moved vaguely 
in me—the nebulous idea that the thing 
that had accomplished Bradmoor’s death 
might -have drowned in the sea here, and 
its body gone ashore like that of the dead 
fisherman. I don't think I even under- 
took to imagine what the thing might be. 
Perhaps it was only the will to walk on 
with the girl in this mystic fairyland into 
which the witchery of the moon had 
changed the world. 

At any rate we went along the path 
through the neglected gardens, down the 
broken ledge, until we came out on the 
arc of sand. The girl sat down on a bit of wreckage, her hands 
clasped about her knees, looking at the sea; and I walked about in 
an indolent inspection of the inlet. 

But the thing of particular and vital interest to me was this 
giri, silent here in the moonlight; her dark hair drawn back 
from the beautiful oval of her face, her great eyes fixed on the 
sea beyond her, her lips parted, her body motionless. I had not 
seen her for three years; and it seemed impossible that the thin, 
great-eyed girl—who had laughingly promised to go with me to 
America, when I should come again for her—had grown into this 
magnificent creature! And my mind ran back to the one time I 
had kissed her. I recalled it as an hour out of a fairy day. 

It had been three years ago, on my visit to England. Joan 
was only a slender slip of a girl then. We had ridden to a dis- 
tant village along a highway bedeviled with motorcars, and we 
had determined to come back across the moors above the sea. 

I remembered the narrow sheep-path that led up from the 
valley onto the plateau of the moors, and the long, almost sheer 
descent falling away a thousand feet into the valley below—not 
a ledge of stone, but a smooth slope grassed over with turf. 

But it was as deadly dangerous as though it had been spikes of 
stone; there was barely width for a horse, and a misstep would 
have sent horse and rider rolling into eternity. We came at the 
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top into a fairy cove, golden soft in the sun, and looking out over 
the sea. We got down and stood a moment by the horses. 

Joan began to fondle the silky muzzle of her horse. And all at 
once I realized the heavenly creature she would presently become. 

“Joan,” I said, “will you go with me to America when I come 
again?” 

She did not reply. She pressed her face against the horse and 
looked out shyly at me. 

And I caught her up into my arms, and kissed her. 

For a moment she was relaxed, soft like an armful of blos- 
soms, and then she tore away, swung into her saddle and raced 
over the moor. .... And ten days later, in the middle of the 
Atlantic, I got a wireless message of three letters: “Yes.” 

No name, no address, only that single word materializing out 
of an Arctic fog..... 

For a long time there was no word between us now. 

I stood looking down at the girl, flooded with the soft moon- 
light, the white sand stretching from her feet to the dark water, 
where the tide went slowly out. All the events in this compli- 
cated tragedy seemed to remove themselves, and to leave only 
the charm of this girl—alone here, as in an abandoned world. 

Finally I spoke: “You will keep your promise to me now, 
Joan; you will go with me to America?” 
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r voice, when she replied, was low, even, without emotion. 
,»’ she said, “that is precisely what I never can do, now.” 

I stood in a sort of hypnotic apathy, and she went on in that 
level, dead voice. 

“You are not free,” she said, “and so you cannot decide this. 
It is I, who am free, who must make the decision for us. It is 
not a pleasant thing to say, but the fact is, now, that you are 
not free to make a choice A bankrupt peer of England 
would be an intolerable thing. You must find a wife, now, who 
can bring a fortune.” 

I made an impatient gesture. 

“But I do not intend to take this title,” I said. “I shall return 
to America, to my profession, and you shall go with me.” 

She cried out in sharp protest: 

England has desperate need of the sort of 
man you are, Robin. You are an Englishman; after all, you 
cannot abandon England. The curse of this land is an aristocracy 
that thinks only of amusing itself. It needs the energy, the vigor 
that men like you would bring to it. The law in America is not 
the narrow profession that it is in England. One goes to the head 
of affairs in it, in America, as you are going. One becomes there 
a directing intelligence of great affairs, a guiding factor in all the 
national events that enable a civilization to advance.” 
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She paused a moment; then she went on in the same dead, 
even voice: 

“You are going to the head of affairs in America; but you must 
give it up. You must come back to England. You must take the 
position which this title will give you, and you must bring your 
energy and vigor of intellect to the aid of the land that needs 
you. And—and you must marry some one with a fortune. .... 
Our dreams are ended, Robin.” 

She stood up with a whimsical smile. 

“Besides, there is the promise of the Blue Image—the promise 
to you, included with a threat against the dead man.” 

And she repeated the strange words vaguely, as one repeats 
something in a distant memory: 

“*His right hand shall be his enemy. And the son of another 
shall sit in his seat. I will encourage his right hand to destroy 
him. And I will bring the unborn through the gate of life, and 
they shall lean upon me. And I will enrich them, and guide their 
feet and strengthen their hearts. And they shall laugh in his 
gardens, and sit down in his pleasant palaces.’ ” 

She went on, a little quaver in her voice, hard held, I thought, 
but with a courage that would not fail: 

“You see, Robin, you are to sit in his seat, for you are the son 
of another. ‘There is no common blood (Continued on page 150) 
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“Threaten the law 
on him!” she com- 
manded. “That'll 
string his beans!” 
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“QUT I—I don’t like it, Charleyanna!” 

Ambrose Trumbower’s grizzled head wabbled from side to 
side, as if with a ponderous palsy. His eyes, partly closed, sud- 
denly widened in alarmed annoyance, as he felt a tickling about 
his left ear. Drat that pesky hair, anyway! Furtively making 
sure that his wife was not observing, his hand closed on the 
well-greased long left lock, flopping now to his collar, and slid it 
back to its place. His fingers felt to make sure that it covered 
the whole bald plain above his brows, and joined the meek 
hirsute oasis above his right ear; then he plastered and slicked 
it down with deft certitude. He kept his hand rigid now, and 
drove the outraged emotion into his voice. “I don’t like it.” 

“No. I shouldn’t wonder.” His wife’s tone was as sympathetic 
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as a thick crust over snow. “Let you have your way, and the parlor 
would still be finished in plush, or gilt. Maybe you think anybody 
could keep their furniture in style, from a mail-order catalogue! 
No.” 

She disappeared from the kitchen, which was now the dining- 
room, into the shed, which was the kitchen. Eloquent disgust 
spoke in the clangor of banged pans. Abruptly this quieted. ‘So 
Kirby’s dray’s coming tomorrow morning, to take away the low 
oak set,” she declared. “I figure we haven’t room in any other—” 

“T should say we haven’t!” interrupted her husband. “Every 
room jammed—” 

“Though maybe the libr’y table might fit into the dining-room.” 
Her tone purled on, as if he had been as dumb as the unused 














front of the house. “Lemme see. Mission sofy an’ chiny closet 
in the spare bedroom, besides the walnut bedroom suit; gilt 
chairs an’ table in the second bedroom—that maple bed takes up 
a mite of room, ’Brose; some day I'll get the energy— Plush 
set back in the sittin’-room, except for the sofy, an’ that in the 


dinin’-room. ... . There ought to be room for that oak libr’y 
table—” 

“That’s the double-decker, aint it—with the doodad of a 
lamp—” 


“The lamp with the Gothic shade—yes,” she said. “I wouldn’t 
want I should give that up—” ; 

“Throws light so close you couldn’t read—even if Sykesville 
had electricity, which it aint,” he ruminated. 

“But it may, some day. I did tell Kirby to get it all, anyway; 
maybe I can figure— I’ve gone ahead an’ ordered the an-ticks: 
just as soon as I get a money-order for—” a. ; 

“An-ticks! That what you gettin’ this time? His 
widened. 

His wife’s head bobbed in serene assurance. 
hogany an-ticks—the very latest style!” 

“Charleyanna Trumbower!” His back straightened suddenly; 
the light of battle gleamed level from his outraged eyes. 
“Them’s what you had oncet, and sold! <An-ticks! Dratted old 
mahogany—” 

“Exactly, Ambrose Trumbower. 
they’re in again. So we’re—” 

“T wouldn’t have them old 
cracked mahogany—” 

“Do you know what I see? 
The livin’ image of that little 
Windsor chair I sol’ for six 
dollars, twenty-three years 
ago, to Percy Kirby’s papa— 
a picture in a New York 
paper for sale for six hundred 


eyes 


“Genuwine ma- 


They went out of style. Now 











dollars! Percy showed it to 
me, las’ time I was in 
Wrightstown. Maybe the 


same chair I sold—six hun- 
dred dollars!” 

“Air you clean distracted, 
Charley? Goin’ to pay six 
hundred dollars for an ol’ 
chair a self-respectin’ brindle 
cow wouldn’ set on? I 
wouldn’ use it for a milkin’- 
stool—” 

“No!” Her tone curled 
down like a stone thrown 
from a cliff. “Not while I 
was aroun’. But—we can’t 
afford them. I’m. gettin’ 
mail-order an-ticks—very lat- 
est make—guaranteed genu- 
wine. [’m—” 

“We can’t afford nothin’, 
woman. Do you realize—” 

“Do you realize that Evvie 
Empson ordered her new par- 
lor suit a month ago? Percy 
Kirby tol’ me—wouldn’ tell 
me what it was, but I know 
it must be an-ticks. If Dick 
Empson’s wife can afford new 
furniture—” 

““Jehosaphat, woman! He’s 
got a nincome, he has; he 
don’ have to farm, an’ collec’ 
rents—” 

“Mite of farmin’ you do!” 

“We can’t afford nothin’, I 
say. South farm vacant all 
year, eatin’ its head off in 
taxes; ol’ man Stacy’s rent 
unpaid—still puttin’ me off; 
Bill Cox sneaked off th’ An- 
derson place, owin’ two-thirds 
of the rent; Jim Croshaw’s 
note gone to default. Where’s 
the money to come from? 
That’s what I ast you.” 





Ambrose shook his head sadly. “My 


wife was awful sot on gettin’ it now. 


“If Dick Empson—” 

“I ast you that. An’ d’you realize, Charleyanna Trumbower, that 
I aint ever seen that low oak set but oncet? Jus’ one day, las’ 
year, you let me peek in—spring cleanin’ day—an’ you had that 
set goin’ on three years! It aint human; that’s what it aint. 
An-ticks! I see myself—” 

“But I’ve got—” 

“Whadd’ye get new furniture for, anyhow? 
room. You don’ go in. Parlor, sittin’-room, dinin’-room, two 
bedrooms, all closed off! You never have a party, or nothin’. 
You won’ even have your own boys back, now they’re married—” 

“Ambrose Trumbower, you’re forgettin’ yourself. Mos’ women 
wouldn’t let a man talk like I do. When I need advice, I’ll ast 
for it.” 

“Why in Tophet—” 

“There’s no call to swear! You know the bes’ people all do it. 
I aint been in Mis’ Empson’s parlor, have 1?” 

“How d’you know what’s in it, then?” 

“I haven't got a mail-order catalogue for nothin’. I get a peek, 
now an’ then— Twicet I’ve seen ’em moving the furniture in— 
that was her gilt, an’ her mission. I saw the plush crated in 
Kirby’s, an’ pried open the end of one box. I know. All the 
bes’ people—” 

‘Bes’ people, my fiddle! Jus’ because Evvie Empson—” 

“Oh, she aint all!” 

“Aint, eh?” 
“That’s what I say. She aint all!” 
“Don’t be so pernickety. What you mean?” 

“I’ve tol’ you, Brose.” A 
note of awe haloed her voice. 
“You remember, don’t you— 
Mis’ Sykes!” 

Worried fingers fur- 
rowed his scanty hair, 
then meticulously 
smoothed back the 
loosened lock. “TI never 
saw the ol’ jizzy.” 

“There you go, for- 
gettin’ yourself again. 
I’ve visited at Mis’ 
Sykes’ house. Papa 
lived jus’ two blocks 
from her house, re- 
member. Oncet a 
year, when I was knee- 
high to a hoppergrass, 
I used to help her with 
spring cleanin’.” 

“*Bout a hundred 
an’ twenty then, wasn’t 
she?” 

“Eighty-seven years 
old, a grand ol’ lady! 
Twenty-five rooms she 
had in her house, 
’Brose — twenty-five 
rooms! Three of ’em 
—only three—that was 
all she ever used! 
Twenty-two rooms 
crammed full of an- 
ticks—an’ only oncet a 
year she opened those 
rooms up—an’ I was 
there. All the bes’ 
people—” 

“So that’s what’s on 
your mind! Aimin’ to 
have a Sykes house 
yourself, I suppose. 
None of these an- 
ticks—” 

“Ambrose Trum- 
bower, I’ve stood about 
twicet as much from 
you as a_ reasonable 
mortal could. I’ve sol’ 
that low oak suit; I’ve 
ordered the dray to 
cart ’em away tomor- 
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row mornin’. I may keep the libr’y table; that long davenport 
must go. I’ve got the order for the new furniture in my pocket. 
I jus’ thought I’d allow you should know.” 

“But—” 

“Not one more word. You go over this afternoon an’ collec’ 
that rent from ol’ man Stacy, or tell him you'll dispossess nex’ 
week. An’ that’s all.” 

“But—Charley—” 

A sudden detonation of tinware from the shed which was the 
kitchen shattered his words. He paused, to recommence in the 
next silence. Followed at once a steady fanfaronade of clattering 
metal, a persistent Dutch concert that rat-a-tat-tatted and rub-a- 
dub-dubbed in clanging insistency. 

“Charley!” He stretched to doubtful feet, and pushed open 
the door. 


The noise froze alarmingly. ‘You didn’ have nothin’ to say, 
did you, ’Brose?” 

Slowly his eyes sank before the glaring bale in hers. “Er—I 
thought I'd tell you I was goin’ out now to see ol’ man Stacy—” 

“Threaten the law on him!” she commanded. ‘That'll string 


his beans!” 

“T will, Charley.” He thumped off in search of his hat. 

“Tell him I say so.’ The pots and pans in the kitchen com- 
menced their clattering salvo again. 


S Ambrose swung out of the smart picket gate, his eye took 
one discouraged view of the Trumbower homestead. It was 
spruce and clean-looking, that house; when Charleyanna did redd 
up, she neated it inside and out. Painted less than two years ago; 
his wife never tidied inside, without hermetically sealing parlor, 





“This is all right. You don’ need a new one—you'll be wantin’ a new piano next!” 


living-room, dining-room and the two bedrooms—without also 
washing the very clapboards; she took a spattering rain as a per- 
sonal affront. If she cleaned, she meant it to stay clean. Clean— 
and the second largest house in Sykesville! You couldn’t hardly 
call the Sykes place a house any longer. Next to Empson’s— 

He swung up the dirt walk, pushing his small rusty derby down 
over his small head. His brow was ample, and promised the 
dreamer; but his surplus here tapered below his mouth into a 
definite deficit. The chin retreated strategically toward his neck, 
and gave a plaintive fade-away appearance to all above his collar. 
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Below this widened massive shoulders, above a tough frame, 
swollen at the belt, and a long pair of thinned legs. Some village 
wit had snickered that he looked like a summer squash on stilts, 
with a runty vine*knob at the top. Ambrose had been spared 
this; but it was not needed, now, to spill above a cup already 
overflowing. 

Paying bills and moving back—for thirty years—what a life! 
That was all his marriage had amounted to. Those parlor an- 
ticks, now! Thirty years ago they had had Grandmother Trum- 
bower’s mahogany set. He hadn't liked the cracked, peeling old 
things; so he had favored Charleyanna’s selling them for anything 
they would bring, as soon as they liad a little money ahead, and 
buying the tufted plush—an elegant set! Twenty-three years 
ago—when he could still use the parlor. It was the next year 
that he had built two additional rooms—sitting-room and second 
bedroom—to join the original three. A five-room house! There 
were mighty few places in Sykesville as ample. 

At this moment he was passing Rufe Cudworth’s house. There 
was a man, now! Why, he lived all over his house—unless he 
was lying. The plush—that wasn’t the worst. Just twenty- 
two years ago, Charleyanna had closed up the parlor and the front 
bedroom— 

Drat that cur! A wistful dog slipped around the Cudworth 
fence, blundered into Ambrose’s legs, and fled yelping from a 
sudden kick. At the precise moment that his toe met the sparse 
fur on the animal’s flank, the man thought of his wife. Drat 
that cur! 

Where was he? Oh, yes—the tufted plush. He wasn’t allowed 
even to see it any more—until the day she moved in the spindly 
gilt set, and shifted the plush back into the sitting-room. -It was 
about that time that he 
was building the big din- 
ing-room and the 
kitchen, and a little shed 
room to sleep in. Gilt 
in the parlor, plush in 
the sitting-room — and 
the next day she had 
warned him to keep out 
of the sitting-room as 
well! Both he and 
the children! Three 
rooms gone — what a 
life! 

He was walking by 
South Farm now. Good 
thing the Stidhams had 
moved in, after it lying 
vacant fourteen months. 
But what good did it do, 
if he had to buy dratted 
old mahogany chairs at 
six hundred dollars? An- 
ticks! Scowling at the 
unoffending farmhouse, 
in which his fancy saw 
antique chairs, labeled 
“$600 a rung,” gayly jig- 
ging, he stumbled over 
a rain-cloven gulley in 
the sidewalk. The small 
rusty derby toppled, 
tumbled, rolled into the 
ditch. Ambrose stood 
above it, glaring at it in 
tense indignation—one 
more roll, and he’d kick 
it to Newark! The hat 
seemed to sneer like 
Charleyanna’s face! 
New furniture every 
week—and he -hadn’t had a new hat in eleven—twelve years! 

He scooped it up, dusted it off on the elbow of his coat, and 
balanced it again above his slicked-down lock. Where was he? 
Oh! Gilt—then the mission. Good, solid-looking stuff, too— 
locked away in that dark parlor. By then, Charleyanna had 
sealed up the second bedroom; the shed was good enough to sleep 
in, she said. Half of the gilt set had been sold; the chairs and 
table cluttered up the back bedroom. Second bedroom gone—and 
then the dining-room! That had been five years ago, when she 
persuaded him to build another shed, behind the kitchen, to cook 
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in. An eight-room house—and the five best rooms never used! 
And Mis’ Sykes had twenty-two unused! 

Thank God, he'd be planted long before Charleyanna reached 
that. Twenty-two unused rooms! 

['wice he had seen the mission set—only twice. Then it had 
gone—sofa and china closet squeezed into. the front bedroom, the 
rest of it sold—just because Evvie Empson had a fancy to change 
er furniture! It was a yellow oak set, the low things, uncom- 
fortable to sit on—not that he ever was allowed to; and a dvodad 
of a lamp you couldn’t read by, even if you could light it—which 
you couldn’t! Still, it was restful-looking, as furniture went. 
And now it had to go—old mahogany again; and then, probably, 
plush and gilt and mission and oak and more antiques—selling ’em 
cheap, and buying ’em dear. It was enough to drive a man giddy 
as a goose! 

Here was the Stacy farmhouse. 

“Howdy, ma’am. Where’s Harry?” 

She wiped pale lips with a draggled blue-check apron. 
at the barn, Mistuh Trimbrer. I ‘speck he’ll be up soon. 
you set an’ res’ yourself a mite?” 

“No, thanks. I'll walk down a piece; mebbe I'll meet him.” 
He backed away, and passed down to the dull red barn. 

“Hello, Harry. How you feelin’?” 

The old man removed his foot from the grindstone treadle, and 
laid aside the scythe. “Purty spry, fer an ol’ jigger. What can 
I do fer you?” 

“You know, that rent—” 

“Now, Mistuh Trimbrer! 
here, torast me about that there rent-money? 
stop by yestiddy an’ explain.” 

“Ready to pay?” 


> 


“Down 
Wont 


Did you walk yourself clear over 
I clear intended to 








* Are you sick, Ambrose >?” 
““No,#’ he answered in a 
matter-of-fact tone, “| aint.” 


“OV Skinflint Ferris is still holdin’ up that money. It’s sure 
to come in a week or two. Just because I need it— An’ he 
knows that. You know how it is, Mistuh Trimbrer.” 

“Yeah, I know.” Ambrose shook his head sadly. “My wife 


was awful sot on gettin’ it now— We're aimin’ to buy some 
furniture—” 

“Well, sot on your ol’ cheers a bit—you’ll git your new ones 
soon enough.”. He chuckled quaveringly at the wit. “Jes as 
scon as I can—” 

“That’s all right, Harry. 
You drop by—” 

“T will that, Mistuh Trimbrer.” 

Disconsolately he found the returning road. Of course old 
Harry Stacy would pay, as soon as he could. Dispossess him! 
He’d like to see even Charleyanna do that—though she was 
capable of almost anything. And all to buy some old antiques 
that somebody had thrown away, and nobody wanted! For a 
room that nobody ever used! 

By gum, come to think of it, there was one thing she had said 
this morning, that she had never let out on before. So that 
was why she wanted the house shut off—because Mis’ Sykes did 
it! What hadn’t she told him, before, as her reasons! Of course, it 
was partly reasonable when the boys were youngsters—they were 
hard on floor and furniture. Then, when they were grown up, it 
was because he might spoil things, she said. Finally he had offered 
to sit only on the front edge of the chairs—but then things had 
to be kept nice for guests. Guests! Not a one she’d let go into 
those rooms! Why, Mis’ Empson’s own cousin from Wrights- 
town had come over to borrow that cracked blue bowl for a 
party Mis’ Empson was giving, and danged if Charley—she was 
house-cleaning then—danged if she didn’t make her wait in the 


A man can’t do no more’n he can. 
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kitchen, and even take off her own petticoat—she wasn’t wearing a 
skirt, come to think of it—and shake it well, before she would 
walk into her own dining-room! 

No wonder Mis’ Empson had told around that her cousin 
thought Charley out of her mind. Guests, indeed! She had 
fallen out of talking about them, lately; it was to save herself, 
now. Mis’ Empson had her hired help clean up the house; 
but not Charley! The girl she had was never to step out of 
the kitchen and two little shed rooms; when Charley cleaned up, 
she expected things to stay cleaned. Guests? She wouldn’t even 
let the boys bring their wives back for 2 meal, much less a night. 
If they dropped by, they had to set in the kitchen. She wouldn't 
clean up that house after nobody, she said. Not she! What a 
woman! 

“Hi, ol’ rooster! Who you scowlin’ at?” 

He turned, to identify the rich voice, the steps hurrying to 
catch up with him. “Howdy, Rufe. Jus’ walkin’.” 

“Goin’ my way? Drop in an’ chin a bit.” 

Of course, Charleyanna expected him back. But he did not 
have the money; and he had not had time to figure out an explana- 
tion that would keep her quiet. 

*\imm—y-yes.” 

“Come on in the livin’-room.” Rufus Cudsworth pushed open 
the front door, and tramped right into the sacrosanct place. “Hi, 
Aggie! Aggie!” 

A voice from somewhere in the rear: “Coming, Rufus—”’ 

“Have a seat, neighbor.” Rufus settled himself in a roomy 
oak Morris chair that bore no kinship to the cherry chest of 
drawers, the brown mahogany table or the walnut piano. He 
stuck out his feet imperatively. “All right, Aggie—”’ 

The woman knelt down and began deftly unlacing the right shoe! 


“YY BATS on your mind, neighbor? I'll have Aggie bring 
in some o’ that cider. It’s almost apple-jack now—” 
Ambrose could hardly speak, much less think, so engrossed was 

he in the woman’s occupation. Here—in his own living-room— 

Rufus Cudsworth seated without protest, and having his shoes 

pulled off for him! It wasn't real. 

“That’s better.” Rufus rubbed his heels on the carpet, and 
settled farther down in the chair. “Now, a little of that cider— 
in the jimmy-john—” 

The visitor’s eyes were wide, as Aggie left the room. 
shoes—she takes ‘em off?” 

“I got gout!” Cudsworth beamed all over. “Had it twenty- 
two year. For twenty-two year, I haven't laced or unlaced a 
shoe. As long as the twins were here, they did it; when they mar- 
ried off, I had to have Aggie do it.” 

“She—she don’t mind?” 

“Mind? She minds me; that’s what she minds! I got her 
trained, I have. That’s the way to get along with folks, in this 
world. Aint it so, neighbor?” 

“Oh, ves. That’s it. That’s it.” 

“What's botherin’ you?” 

“Oh, nothin’ much. We want to get some new furniture, an’ 
Im findin’ it hard to collect back rent.” 

“What do you want new furniture for? Ol’ stuff wore out?” 

“N-no, not exactly. It’s hardly been used.” 

“Of all the notions! Here, set the pitcher on this table, Aggie. 
Try a mite of this, neighbor—it’s deep stuff. That’s all. Oh— 
you wanted to say something?” 

“I’m goin’ down to the village, Rufus—an’ I thought— We 
need a new toaster; I thought I’d stop at Turner’s, an’—” 

“Toaster? New toaster? What in tarnation’s wrong with the 
ol’ one?” 

“Tt’s wore out, an’ bent—” 

“Bring it here.” She left, at the lordly dismissal. “Way to 
get along with folks, in this world. How does that go?” He 
smacked damp lips. 

“Tasty stuff.” 

‘Some kick! I feel it clear to my bunion. —Well—what’s 
wrong with this?” He turned the blackened toaster backward 
and forward in his hands, while the woman fidgeted from foot 
to foot. “This is all right. Here—” He gave it a deft twist, 
until it was straightened to almost its original shape. ‘You don’ 
need a new one—you'll be wantin’ a new piano next, an’ only 
three keys dead on this one! But I tell you what you get me. 
You go to Turner’s, an’ pick up a big funnel—’bout twice as big 
as the one we have. I've got to bottle that elderberry wine— 
ought to ‘a’ done it three months ago. An’ you might bring-me 
a box of twelve-gauge smokeless—an’ a package of navy plug, 
from Chisholm’s. That’s all. When we really need a toaster—” 


“Vour 
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“It’s all right, Rufus. Thank you. 
She passed out of the front door. 

Cudsworth recurred to his subject. 
What for?” 

“Well, Charleyanna thought 

“Oh, that’s it, eh? Why don’t you tell her she just cin't 
have it?” 

“Why—I—I never have—”’ 

“Why not?” 

“She thinks a lot of that parlor furniture, she does. We ve 
got a nice set of low oak now—not that it’s comfortable; it’s too 
low for any mortal man to be comfortable on. But it cost a mite 
of money, and it hasn’t been used a bit. You see, we keep the 
parlor closed up—” 

“What for? Aint a parlor to live in? 
You don’t mean—really. closed up?” 

“That aint near all, Rufe. Parlor, livin’-room, dinin’-room, 
two bedrooms—we never use ’em.” 

“She wont let you in, you mean? 

“That’s about the size of it.” 

“Well, I will be et! Et—an’ di-gested! 
tried to pull that on me— Why don’t you go right in, an 
an’ stay there? Live there—sit on the chairs—sit on the tabl: 
sit on the chiny cabinet, if you want to!” 

“Why, she—she’d die.” 

“Let her die, then! But—she wont, never fear. Man, she'd 
begin to respect you! That’s what a room’s for. Closed up! | 
live all! over my house—put my feet on the table, whenever | 
get danged goud and ready. Try it! Try it just once—yo 
learn her!” 

“T wouldn’t dare—” 

“You go in that house, Brose Trumper, this very night, 
sleep with your head on the parlor table, your back on the chiny 
cabinet, an’ your feet on the best sofy! Beaman. It’s the only 
way— 

“If I—dared! Mmm..... Anyway, I’m obliged. I gotter 
go over an’ do my milkin’ now—” 

“Aggie milks, here.” 

“T wish I knew how you do it.” 

“T’d train her—in one day!” 

“T believe you would. Anyway, I’m obliged.” 

“Drop in again, neighbor—” 

“T will.” 


Good day, Mr. Trumper.” 


“New furniture, you say? 


Fraid of a little d 


Your wife wont?” 


Gosh, if Aggie ever 








He shook a despondent head. 


MBROSE TRUMBOWER opened the smart picket gate 
4 his yard in meditative silence. He stood studying the front 
door thoughtfully. . Then firmly he walked down the path, up the 
three steps, onto the brief porch, and rang two stiff peals at the 
front bell. Pity Charleyanna had appropriated both keys to the 
front door. 

A subdued screeching suddenly penetrated his intent fancies. 
“The side! The side door! Come around to the side—’’ 

Doggedly he trudged around. 

“You! What in the world did you— You must be losing 
your mind! Of course, you didn’t get that money?” 

“T didn’t.” His cupped fingers found one another like doy 
tailing hooks; it was as if they shook hands with each other 
reassuring greeting. 

“You didn’t even say you'd eject him, I'll be bound!” 

“T didn’t.” 

“What can possess the man! Don’t stand staring there in the 
yard—come into the kitchen. It’s taken you an awful long tin 
to go to Stacy’s an’ back—I ’spose you been jawing with some- 
body on the street.” 

“T haven't.” 

“Ts that all you can say? I didn’t—I didn’t—I didn’t! I 
haven’t—I didn’t! What’s come over you, ‘Brose Trumbower? 
Haven’t attended to your milking yet, have you?” 

“T haven’t.” The face continued straight; there was a muscu- 
lar strain in his cheeks. 

“Deaf, dumb, an’ blind—specially, dumb! I give you up 
There’s the pail. Don’t forget to put some of that mustang lini- 
ment on Brownie’s shoulder—” 

“T don’t.” 

Her meuth gaped open. He looked up innocently, pail 
hand, turned, and passed again out of the door. She collaps: 


into the creaky yellow rocker in the dining-room, which had be: 
“Either that man’s going off, or I am! Such 
Clean foolish, Eithe 
He don’t look like he was fit t 

(Continued on page 154 


the kitchen. 
Ilcok—I never saw it on a human being! 
he or I— Maybe he’s sick! 
trust with those cows.” 
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By VIRGINIA DALE 


Remember that name. It’s going to become increasingly 
e °7e a): ee ¢ , at = Wa ‘ie 
familiar to you. Virginia ‘Dale is a Midwest college 
girl who after graduation drifted into the motion-picture 
world. Her work taught her to understand nearly every 
type of girl in existence. She means to write of them, 
revealing them in crises of their lives. So here is the 
story of one type of girl; and how many like her there are! 


"THERE was something about Beatrice. Her friends always said: “She 
“ has a heart of gold, that girl; but she doesn’t take with the men.” Her 
family cut it even finer. “Oh, ask Auntie Bee,” said each one of them. 
“She'll do it.” And somehow she always did. 

Slipping into bed at night, close to the hunched-up figure of her mother, 
whose breathing came in little soft whistling noises, Beatrice would think 
of many things. She would tell herself that after all, thirty wasn’t really 
old. She had forgotten how at twenty-five she had contemplated thirty as 
a fulfilled promise. Sometimes she would fall asleep as she dramatized 


herself going to some far town, clad in deep mourning, with a platinum 








Sometimes she felt an almost irresistible desire to dash 


in upon the laughing group. She wanted to dance 
with the lithe-limbed boys who held Babe so close. 


Illustrated by ‘R. F. Schabelitz 


wedding-ring set in diamonds about her finger, and 
people speaking of that “charming widow,” which 
would be herself. 

As it was, Beatrice expressed an unconscious defiance 
in her habit of chronicling the unimportant events of 
her existence as adventures. It was as if to aid her 
own belief in herself she sought to make others be- 
lieve in her potency. 

“The most amazing thing happened last Sunday at 
the Theills,” Beatrice might say with a flame in her 
voice. “It was really astonishing.” But if she told the 
“amazing thing” to the girls with whom she lunched, 
no one paid much attention. And she sometimes felt, 
even while she spoke, how flat her story was. 

At home Babe, sister Harriet’s sixteen-year-old, had 
a lofty way of setting Beatrice right. 

No one spoke much at meals there at home. The 
four women, Beatrice, Harriet, their mother and Babe, 
ate mostly in silence. In silence Harriet would serve. 

“No potato for me,” Babe would declare. 

“You ought to!”—from Harriet. In silence Babe 
would achieve her plate. 

“The veal is tough.” Thereat, everyone might glance 
at Mother. “It’s very high, too,” would be Harriet’s 
contribution. 
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“Why can’t we have French dressing?” Again Babe. 

A bread pudding afterward. “Your second cup of coffee, Bee? 
It’s so bad for the nerves.” Beatrice would smile and refuse 
cream. “I was looking at a dark blue crépe today. I think I'll 
get one for the office this summer.” 

“Oh, don’t.”” Babe would set aright old Auntie Bee. 
one’s going to wear light wash-silk things.” 

‘But last year everyone wore crépe and looked so well.” 

“Oh, last year! If you’re going by last year, well—” 

And Beatrice, remembering last year pleasantly, would get the 
crépe. Then in July she would find that Babe’s forecast had 
been accurate. No immorality can make a woman so uncom- 
fortable as the wrong kind of clothes. 

At thirty there are two kinds of “girls,” those who remember 
their high-school dances and those who don't. 

“T’ll never forget Ed Bromley and the prom that time.” That 
was another of Beatrice’s “amazing things.’ She never realized 
that she remembered it because it was the last dance she had 
ever attended. 

Beatrice’s outings were confined to week-ends at the Theills. 
Mrs. Theill was older than Beatrice’s mother; Monty Theill was a 
widower. He gave the impression, even after several years of 
wifelessness, of unimpassioned bedtime speeches about heavy 
socks and winter weather-strips, to a wife trying to slumber. 
Now he spoke of the time to begin wearing flannelette night- 
shirts; and indeed often appeared at the matin meal with ‘a 
grayish wool shirt peeping from between his smoking jacket and a 
handkerchief tied around his thin neck. 

Beatrice went there because Mrs. Theill liked to have her. 
Her own family said it was a change for Auntie Bee; one of their 
standing jokes was that some day there might be something “be- 
tween” Monty and Beatrice. 


“Every- 


“T’m not a giddy young thing to have around the house,” sai 


Beatrice to her sister Harriet. 





A Girl of Thirt 
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“But I’m a change from Mo: 


And I guess Mrs. Theill would welcome anyone who was, even 


if he is her son. 
But she usually did. 


The evenings at home were hilarious—for Babe, made so 
a constant inflow of high-school youth. 
where all the young people will feel free to come,” said Harr 


I'll go this week, but I wont go next.” 


“T want the flat to be 


“When Babe’s here, I don’t have to worry about her being sone- 


where else.”’ 


Beatrice would recruit all the chairs in the place for the young 


people, provide the phonograph with records, and appear miracu- 
lously with sandwiches at exactly the right minute. 


Between-times she sat in the dining-room picking hasty li 
stitches on cuffs destined for next day’s wearing, or sewing a hook 


on her mother’s black skirt. 


Sometimes she felt an almost irresistible desire to wave 
skirt madly about her head and dash in upon the laughing, noisy 
She wanted to dance with the lit 
limbed boys who held Babe so close. 
blond hair so sleekly brushed, 


group in the front room. 


long to run her hand over his 


Often the fine needle pricked her as she dreamed of runn 
in “with her husband” to see Babe and Harriet and Mother 
just a coat thrown over her house-gown, perhaps. 


stay long,” she’d hear herself 


good-night, and then the shades drawn somewhere, and a c 


Bob Carter, with his crisp 
never passed her that she didn’t 
head. 


i as 


“We mustn't 
say; “he’s had a hard day.” A 


5 


locked somewhere and she alone with some one! 


One night after her usual journey to the back room for t 
last chair, Beatrice almost ran into a tall, 


dimly lighted hall. 


“Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the stranger in a pleasant husky 
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“]T don't speak of it much,” she went on. 


“Suddenly the car upset!” 


oe 


dark person in 


< 


voice. “Are you Miss Babe?” 

“No indeed,” Beatrice assured 
him. “Come inte the living- 
room and see for yourself.” 

It developed that the tall one 
was Bob Carter’s older brother 
Philip. 

“T’ve heard Bob talk about you 
so much, Miss Babe,” Philip told 
that young lady later, “that when 
he offered to bring me tonight, I 
couldn’t refuse.” 

“That’s the spirit,’ Babe en- 
couraged him. ‘“Here’s my Auntie 
Bee. This is Mr. Philip Carter, 
Auntie.” 

“Oh, we’ve met.” And Philip 
laughed down at Beatrice. 

How tall he was, she thought. 
He was another of those “things” 
Beatrice would tell the girls next 
day at luncheon. “Really, it was 
the strangest thing,” she would 
begin. 

But when she had told all about 
it, “bumping into him in the hall 
that way,” she missed, as usual, 
the thrill she always expected 
from her listeners. Some one 
laughed perfunctorily, and atten- 
tion turned swiftly again to the 
young widow Sherry, who had 
turned turtle, perforce, with an 
automobile which had done the 
same on the road to French Lick. 

The man the little widow 
Sherry had been riding with had 
dragged along in the moonlight 
for help, bleeding, and with a 
twisted shoulder. You could see 
the blood in the road next day. 
Beside such an adventure Bea- 
trice’s story of the meeting in the 
little dark hall seemed the merest 
twaddle. 

Walking home from the street- 
car in the dim’ twilight that eve- 
ning, Beatrice fell to wondering 
what she would do if left in a 
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By Virginia Dale 

























The girls were teasing Sherry about the man who had carried her in the starlight. Fi- 
nally she retold the story. It was Beatrice who leaned forward with the closest interest. 


moon-bleached road beside a man with a twisted shoulder. How 
it must have hurt him! But perhaps neither of them sensed 
the hurt. A man’s arms must be so strong... .. 

Philip Carter kept on coming to the apartment with his young 
brother. Babe accepted him as she did the high-school boys. 

“T don’t know,” Harriet speculated as she walked out with 
Beatrice one morning, “but do you think that older Carter is 
serious? He’s so much older than Babe—and everything.” 

“Would you mind, Harriet? He seems like a fine fellow,” 
Beatrice had answered. 

“No, not exactly. I suppose Babe will marry early, as I did. 
She’s not like you. I want to see her with a husband, though, 
who can provide well. I don’t want Babe to go on working.” 

Beatrice thought of her own rather bleak office years at the 
Women’s Christian Headquarters, and agreed—though Babe 
somehow wasn’t the sort of person to permit bleakness wherever 
she happened to be. 

“Of course,” Harriet added after a moment, “there’s no use 
expecting you to understand. You don’t know a mother’s feel- 
ings.” 

“No,” said Beatrice quietly. 

It began to seem that Philip must certainly be “interested.” 
He kept on coming to the apartment. To Beatrice he paid no 
attention until one night when one of the family made its usual 
joke about Monty Theill. 

“He’s my Auntie Bee’s young man,” Babe threw out. Philip 
looked at Beatrice then, for the first time. His eyes held some- 


thing; it was as if with the fact of another’s interest in her he 
admitted her tacitly to his clan. 

The girl who was thirty blushed. She longed-to be able to 
say something “good” in reply, something that would hold his 
eyes to hers. “I'll never forget Ed Bromley and the prom, 
once—” she began. But her voice drifted into nothing—her mo- 
ment gone. 

™= her long white nightgown later, Beatrice stared up in the 

‘ss. “I could say something about Monty,” she thought, 
I hate him so. And what could I say? What can I say 
abvut anything that will make him listen?” 

The girls at noon were still teasing the little widow Sherry 
about the man who had carried her in the starlight. Sherry had 
forgotten. It was only after much persuading that she finally 
retold the story for the benefit of some one who had not been 
there for the first telling. But of ali who listened, it was Beatrice 
who leaned forward with the closest interest. Afterward she 
told over and over to herself Sherry’s story. Each time she told 
it thus in her mind, her cheeks grew hot and she could see 
that lonely road and the man and woman there alone—in the 
starlight. 

In the beginning it seemed as if she had really been there in 
the shadow, watching. But at last she felt herself to have been 
the woman carried in the strong arms of that unknown man. ... . 

It was Babe who brought Beatrice her opportunity. Perhaps 
Babe was tired of old Philip; at any rate, she wanted to have 
young Bob alone, and she knew how to manage. 
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“Auntie Bee’s making sandwiches,” she said that night. “Couldn’t 
you cut bread or something?” 

“TI expect, if I tried,” said Philip, and made off down the hall. 

Beatrice looked up as the pantry door swung open. “Can I 
help?” asked Philip. 

“Oh, yes. Only this is no work for a—a great big fellow 
like you.” 

“I seem to be in the way everywhere,” he answered. “I'll go.” 

“No. No, don’t go.” 

If he had not looked so wistful, she would not have had the 
courage to insist. ‘Don’t go,” said Beatrice again softly. “Stay 
here—with me.”’ 

He seemed grateful. And he leaned against the door-jamb 
rather helplessly, following with his eyes her deft fingers as she 
buttered the thin slices of bread. 

“You are handy,” he said. 

Great surges of tenderness flooded over her, so that she longed 
to put her hand on his, to stroke his arm, which seemed so 
strong. And then she wanted to put her head on his shoulder 
and cry. 

She knew this was her moment. She must tell him. She could 
make him listen now, she knew. She would make his eyes light 
for her, grow steady for her, as he listened to what she said. 

The sandwiches were half made, the chocolate boiling, before 
she found the beginning. Then, “Some men are so brave,” said 
Beatrice. 

Philip looked at her curiously. Rather a good-looking woman, 
he decided. 

“Well, that does sound silly, doesn’t it?’’ Beatrice went on, 
her nervous hands fluttering. “But I know. Did I ever tell you 
what happened to—me on the road to French Lick not—not so 
long ago?” 

“What happened to you? No, you never told me.” 

“No? That’s right; I never have. Well, it was something 
wonderful. I don’t speak of it much,’ she went on, “—not to 
the family. You see.” He nodded. “I was riding in an auto- 
mobile—with a man.” Philip nodded again. “We were riding 
along, and suddenly the car upset! Oh, it was frightful. Into a 
ditch by the side of the road. He was hurt. You could see the 
blood in the road next day. I wasn’t hurt that way—but knocked 
unconscious; that was it. By the fall, you know—and shock. 
And he carried me away from the wreck after help. He was 
hurt, you know, but he didn’t seem to mind. And he carried 
me in his arms—” 

The pantry walls seemed to her to slip back like noiseless slid- 
ing doors, and she was on a moonlit road in a man’s arms. She 
stumbled over her words and looked up. The blankness in 
Philip’s face stopped her; disenchantment flooded her. There was 
a horrible little quiet. 

Then, “Let’s go in with the others; shall we?” he said. “We've 
enough sandwiches here for an army.” 


HE took pains to avoid him after that. She stayed in the 
dining-room picking her quick little stitches, trying to be 

deaf to the laughter that drifted in from the front room. She 
went to the Theills on nights she knew the Carter boys were 
coming. Monty had a troublesome cold that spring. Mrs. Theill 
talked of nothing else. 

Then one night when Beatrice stayed in her mother’s room 
while the gay group laughed out in front, Babe came to her. 
“For goodness’ sake, come on in,” she said. ‘“Philip’s been ask- 
ing for you three times.” 

The next morning on their way to work Harriet speculated: 
“Tt would be funny if there should be anything between you 
and Philip Carter.” 

“Oh, Harriet!’ Beatrice blushed. 

“At your age, and all. It would be funny,” Harriet persisted. 

All day Beatrice wondered if, after all, she had thrilled him. 
“Maybe he’s like me,” she told herself. ‘Maybe he couldn't 
think of anything to say afterward. I’m often like that. Maybe 
he wanted to, and just couldn’t think of anything.” 

And at noon instead of lunching, she walked through a shop 
looking at things, appreciating them, as she seldom had before. 
She bought a pair of sheer black stockings, sheerer, lovelier, than 
any she had ever had. 

That night the Carter boys wanted to get up a party to go up 
the Waukegan Road for a chicken dinner. 

Everything was settled. Philip made quite a point of Beatrice’s 
going. Babe hugged her in the hall afterward as one “belong- 
ing’—belonging to a mysterious throng who went gayly to 
chicken dinners, skimming along starlit roads. 


A Girl of Thirty 


In her heart Beatrice thought of Sherry’s story. What would 
have become of her without it? 

But on the appointed night, at almost the time to go, Monty 
Theill telephoned excitedly. Mrs. Theill had one of her “tan- 
trums,” and could Beatrice come right over, please? 

“Of course she can,” said Harriet into the phone, and at 
Beatrice’s stricken face, she laughed. “Don’t look so tragic,” 
said Harriet. “It’s only decent you should go to the Theills.” And 
she gave her a rather strident laugh. 

It was the laugh and Harriet’s look that made Beatrice go. 

When she returned about nine, her mother was in bed. Harriet 
had gone with the young people. Beatrice ate a piece of bread, 
glumly, and discovered that Babe had worn her new stockings. 

She had begun mechanically to straighten out Babe’s top bureau 
drawer, putting away the fresh laundry, whén there came a ring at 
the front door. It was too early to expect the party back. 

Beatrice opened the door. Philip stood there, smiling. 

“Hello,” he said. 


EATRICE’S hands flew to her hair; she smoothed down the 
rumpled little apron she wore. She muttered an apology: “I 
didn’t dream anyone would be back so soon.” 

From her mother’s room came the old querulous voice: “Who 
is it, Bee? Anything the matter? Who is it this time o’ night?” 

“It’s all right, Mother.” Beatrice stepped to her door to ex- 
plain. “It’s Mr. Philip. He came back a little before the others.” 

“I didn’t mean to disturb you,” Philip said as he walked over 
to the Morris chair. “But the fact is—I wanted to see you. I 
left the others at the Inn. I can never get a word with you 
alone, and I—” 

“Bee—oh, Bee! Bring me my spectacles. Now that I’m awake 
I might ‘swell read a little,’ her mother called. 

“Listen.” Philip’s voice was stern when Beatrice returned. 
“Let’s go for a little ride—can’t we? Put on a coat or some- 
thing, and let’s go. I came back especialiy to have a little talk 
with you.” 

Burning, Beatrice hurried to the room: she shared with her 
mother. “I’m going out for a little with Mr. Philip. I'll be 
right back.” For a moment the old one peered at her, and then 
she pulled her down, and Beatrice felt the old lips kiss her 
hungrily. She threw a coat over her apron, and the door slammed 
behind her. Philip’s hand was beneath her elbow. 

In his car they sped up the drive to the North Shore. When 
they reached a deserted little road leading straight to the iake, 
Philip brought his car to rest. 

“You don’t mind if we stop a bit, do you?” he asked. “I’ve 
something—something important I want to ask you.” 

That long-ago dance with Ed Bromley slipped forever from 
the memory of Beatrice. She trembled. 

“T hardly know how to begin,” he said, then paused. “I think 
in the first place, you're a pretty splendid person,” he went on 
slowly. ‘Your heart’s about gold, so far as I can figure.” 

There was not a sound when he had finished, except some- 
where from afar the bark of a dog—a dog barking as if in fear- 
ful want of something. Beatrice clasped her hands in her lap. 
Philip leaned toward her. His knee touched hers. 

“Beatrice, why did you tell me that story the other night— 
about the overturned car and the man with the hurt shoulder 
and the girl?” 

“Why? Oh! Why do you ask, Philip?” She turned starry 
eyes to his. 

“Because I was the man. I couldn’t make out what you 
meant by it—at first. The girl was Sherry, of course. And 
then it dawned on me. She told you the story and got you to let 
me know somehow that she liked the night—and me. I’ve been 
crazy about little Sherry for years.” He paused again, then 
after a bit went on: “I loved her before she was married; and 
after he died, well, I didn’t know whether she wanted me to 
care, you see. Am I right? It was your way of fixing things— 
for us—wasn’t it?” 

Beatrice sat perfectly quiet. The dog began barking again. 

“Yes,” said Beatrice. “It was just my way.” 

“You’re wonderful,” Philip declared, straightening his shoulders 
to the breeze. “I’m the happiest man in the world.” He set the 
power throbbing through his car. “I think I’ll have to kiss you for 
making me so happy.” 

Beatrice reached out swiftly and put her hand on his. “Yes, 
yes,” she pleaded. “Kiss me! I—I think Sherry would under- 
stand.” 

Philip looked at her, a little startled. And then he kissed her. 
But he forgot even to tell Sherry—just naturally—forgot. 
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George Gibbs has four pas- 
sions—writing, painting, opera 
and golf. cAnd not one of 
the things he likes best was 
he educated for—that is, in 
the beginning. For it was 
planned that he should be a 
sailor. To this end he got the 
appointment to Annapolis, but 
while a student decided that 
the painter's life was the life 
for him. So Farragut lost 
an emulator, and ~American 
readers gained a_ novelist - 
illustrator—the only one 
in captivity since the pass- 
ing of George du Maurier. 





The Story So Far: 


[t was as a child in the steerage that Mary Ryan had come to 

America, and she had grown up in a poverty-stricken household; 
but she was gifted with exceptional beauty and intelligence; and— 
the flame of ambition burned bright in her soul. 

Somehow Mary managed a course in business college; and this 
enabled her to obtain a position as stenographer with the Hygrade 
Company, wholesalers in dresses. Here she took advantage of 
the employees’ discount to buy one of their dresses; and when 
the president saw how well she wore it, a chance for quicker 
achievement—at greater. risk—was offered her. She was asked to 
help sell the Hygrade dresses. She consented—and succeeded, 
remarkably. Both Lucille Dunois and “Madame Denise” (who 
was in reality a man named Alan Wetherby) agreed to put a 
Hygrade dress in stock. 

Presently, however, Mary found her position at the Hygrade too 
difficult. The salesmen made advances, and the president expected 
her to entertain out-of-town buyers, men who felt themselves 
privileged to make love to her. In desperation she went to Alan 
Wetherby,—‘‘Madame Denise,”—asked for a position, and got it. 

Reginald Cheever, a young man of high social standing, came 
into the shop with Mrs. Despard, and was much taken with her. 
Mary coolly used Cheever to advance her social status, and 
when he tried to capture her by storm, checked him by the 
simple expedient of jabbing a pin into him. Yet he forgave her 
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Mary had another moment of impulse. “I don’t think you believed me 


when I told you I needed you,” she said gently. “But | do—now. 


for this, and at her request introduced her to Mrs. Vanderhorst, 
a society woman who was also a successful portrait painter. Mrs. 
Vanderhorst, eager for so beautiful a subject, “took her up.” And 
it was at Mrs. Vanderhorst’s that Mary met Bart Savage, a 
powerful railroad official, destined to be an important factor in 
her career. Meanwhile, Mary kept the interest of her old flame 
Joe Bass, who now had a promising place in a law-office. Mean- 
while, too, her position with Wetherby improved; and he took 
her with him on a buying trip to Paris. 

While Mary was away, Destiny took Joe Bass in hand. A 
clever and courageous piece of work for his law-firm during his 
superiors’ absence won him their high regard, and he was. invited 
to the home of his chief, Mr. Simpson, and came on friendly 
terms with his daughter Fanny, with whom Joe’s Virginia friend 
Martin Daingerfield was in love. 

Joe’s professional success, too, brought him another strange 
experience. He was assigned to do a bit of legal work for the 
firm’s client Mrs. Despard, and that unhappily married lady cul- 
tivated Joe eagerly—on one moonlit occasion, to the danger 
point. 

Mary returned from Europe. Bart Savage had followed her 
thither, and soon after her return.she found tongues wagging. 
To silence them, she demanded of Savage that he cause his 
wife to invite her to her box at the opera. He complied, but 
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Mrs. Lascelles simpered gently. “Better not 


Mary’s subsequent at- tell her, Bertha 
tempts to win the favor 
of Mrs. Savage were not 
successful; and gossip 
continued—m ore _ than 
Mary realized, until Ruth 
Vanderhorst called upon 
her and made her see the 
extent to which her as- 
sociation with Savage was 
damaging her reputation. 
It had damaged her 
friendship with Joe Bass 
also, for they quarreled 
over Savage and over Mrs. 
Despard. Mary sent Sav- 
age away, after that, but he 
refused to give her up, and 
wrote to her continually. 

It was shortly after 
this that Alan Wetherby 
told Mary that the doctors 
had given him only a year 
more, and that he had 
willed his business to her. 
About this time, too, Mrs. 
Despard inveigled Joe into 
another flirtation; but her 
husband, discovering them 
—only laughed. (The 
story continues in detail: ) 


ALAN 
was a true prophet. 


He died less than two 
months after he had told 
Mary the diagnosis of his 
doctors. In addition to 
the business of “Madame 
Denise,” he left Mary a 
sum in cash, his limousine, 
and a few rugs and pieces 
of jewelry which she had 
admired. In formal legal 
phrases, he gave and be- 
queathed his business of 
Madame Denise on ac- 
count of his affection and 
esteem, words which ex- 
pressed accurately the na- 
ture of his regard. 

Mary had cared for him greatly. His love for her had been 
genuine, and in spite of his assertions to the contrary, wholly un- 
tinged by selfish motives. Whether he went to a heaven of 
lovely women beautifully frocked, or to a hell of ugly ones in 
sackcloth, Mary knew that he had always been true to his 
convictions. 

Joe Bass had gone to the funeral, a very quiet one, attended 
only by the sister and niece from Buffalo, the women at the shop, 
and his artistic and literary intimates. He had been friendly to 
Joe, who, beginning the acquaintance with a prejudice because 
of Wetherby’s niceties of manner, had learned an appreciation 
of the finer qualities which endeared him to all those who knew 
him well. 

It was at Mary’s request that Joe drove back to town with 
her from the grave. The invitation to Joe had been instinctive. 
He understood her mood and its motive, and sat beside her in 
the limousine. As she pushed back her short veil, he found her 
pallid, her eyes faintly shadowed with sorrow. But her black 
became her, and gave her a tragic dignity she had never before 
shown. He had not seen her for more than a year in the un- 
compromising light of midafternoon, and he wondered at the 
transparency of her skin, which wore no cosmetics, and at the 
absence of any lines to indicate the passage of time. Her figure, 
of course, had matured, but the years had not touched her face. 
Its contours still had the fresh, ingenuous beauty of sixteen. 
He thought, in one brief, bitter moment, that it seemed like a 
mask which no inner emotion could change. But her smile 
seemed to condone all things. 
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I'm sure Mr. Bass is Mary's 


one great passion.” Mary smiled: “Flora, in an 
age of petting parties, there are no great passions.” 
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If he felt any restraint in this intimate contact, he listened 
calmly while she spoke of Alan Wetherby, and joined sincerely 
in her appreciation of the dead. She spoke feelingly of Alan’s 
affection for her, and told Joe, without elation, of his wish that 
she should become the owner of the business of Madame Denise. 
She wept a little, and Joe held her hand. 

“We mustn’t have any more misunderstandings, you and I, 
Joe,” she said at last. “We’ve grown up now.” 

“Very well, Mary,” he said grdvely. “I think you ought to 
know—I think you should always have known—that you could 
command me.” 

She glanced at him cautiously. 
had not meant to be so formal. 

“I have wanted you, Joe—often,” she murmured. 

“You knew my address,” he replied quietly. 

“TI did not know whether you would care to see me again.” 

“Tt was you who sent me away. There is a phone at my 
office,” he said with his slow smile. “Other people phone me. 
You didn’t. I could only believe that you meant what you 


She thought perhaps that he 
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said: you didn’t want to see me again—ever. You see, I re- 
member.” 

“IT didn’t mean what I said. 
and you’d always come back—” 

“When you asked me to,” he broke in quietly. 
ask me to, this time.” . 

“T know I didn’t,” she said gently. “But I wrote you—wrote 
you and then tore the letter up. It seemed so formal.” 

“But the phone is informal enough,” he insisted. 

“Too informal. I was hurt at what you’d said—more hurt 
perhaps because—because what you said—was true.”’ She flashed 
a bright smile at him. “There! Will that satisfy you?” 


I'd said things like that before. 


“You didn’t 


“It ought to—oughtn’t it?” he answered, looking out of the 
window. 
“But does it, Joe.” 








He was silent a mo- 


ment, thinking. “I think 
it would have satisfied 
me more if you’d said it 
then.” 

“But I didn’t know it 
to be the truth—then,” 
she replied slowly. 

“Oh, I see!”—calmly. 


It was not the calmness 
of indifference but of cau- 
tion. He seemed to feel 
instinctively that this 
mood of hers would pass. 

But Mary’s tears had 
softened her and made 
her conciliatory. So she 
took his hand in both of 
hers with the quick fine 
impulse of the moment. 

“Joe! You sha’n’t pit 
on your legal dignity with 
me. I wont have it. To 
me, you're just Joe Bass, 
the boy who licked Patsy 
Roggen when he tried to 
get gay with me _ that 
night in Second Avenue. 
Do you remember?” 

He did. He remem- 
bered other things that 
she recalled as she carried 
him back over the years. 
Her affectations—he had 
almost thought of them as 
pretensions—d ro pped 
away from her like the 
tinsel cloaks that she sold 
to her fashionable custom- 
ers, as she spoke of old 
familiar places and men- 
tioned old familiar names 
almost in the old familiar 
accents. In that conver- 
sation she was the real 
Mary, and she gave him 
for a moment the old 
thrill. 

But he 
ceive himself 
It seemed that she was 
passing light, soothing 
fingers over his wounds to 
heal them. But they 
were too deep, and deep 
wounds can only be healed 
from within. 

“T don’t know how I’ve 
ever gotten along without 
you,” she was saying in a 
“And I want you to know that I’m 


would not de- 
too much. 


moment. 
proud of you—what you’ve done in the world, 


Joe. You used to say that I’d go ahead faster 

than you. Perhaps I did at first; but now—I’m 
still a shopkeeper; and you—why, you're one of the ablest of 
the younger men at the bar, with brilliant prospects—brilliant! 
I hear it on all sides.” She paused, looking at him aslant. “And 
you have the air—rather impressive too, unless one knows you 
as well as I do.” 

“Blarney!” he said coolly. 

She stared at him and then laughed. “That’s what you always 
used to say when I tried to wheedle you. But I like it, because 
it shows—” She wrinkled her brows quickly and then as quickly 
smiled. ‘Yes. It shows that you’ve never stopped understand- 
ing me. I used to say that you were the only person in the 
world that ever did.” 

“TI wonder,” said Joe. 
do they?” 

“What a cynical remark!” she commented with a smile. “It 
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isn’t like you at all. I’m afraid you've learned more about women 
than you used to know.” 

“I have.” He laughed. “At least, I’ve learned that I don’t 
know anything about them. That’s something, isn’t it?” 

She saw now that he could fence with her own weapons, and 
that he parried her approaches to his reticence with cool precision 
She could not blame his motives, but it astonished her to discover 
the ease with which he veiled them. He disconcerted her with 
his friendliness, and baffled her with his consideration. 

She did not ask him up to her apartment. She was so sure that 
he wouldn’t come. But as he stood, hat in hand, at the moment 
of parting, she had another moment of impulse. She could not 
see Joe go out of her life again, and she told him so. 

“I don’t think you believed me, when I told you I needed 
you,” she said gently. “But I do—now, more than ever. I want 
vour advice about my affairs. I shall be very quiet for a while. 
Wont you come to see me, Joe? Soon?” 

“Yes, I will—if you wish it,” he said quietly 

“And I’m forgiven?” 

“Of course.” 

“Au revoir, then, Joe dear. I'll phone you.” 

His eyes studied her keenly for a moment, as he 
hand 

“Au revoir, Mary,” he said.- 

This was the beginning of a new relationship rather than a 
resumption of the old. She phoned him in a few days, and he 
came the following Sunday for luncheon. There was much to 
discuss, for Wetherby’s lawyer had sent her a copy of the will, 
and she asked Joe if he wouldn't act in her behalf in attending 
to the necessary formalities to protect her interests. And so 
during the next month or two they were frequently together in 
conference both at the apartment and at the shop. She found 
that his professional manner became him, and she learned that 
he had a power of application to the matter at hand which made 
him oblivious of other things less urgent. This was just an 
amplification of what she had used to call his “Daniel Webster 
manner.” And while he was now applying it to her own business 
affairs, she could not forget that in the old days he had applied 
it to her. 

The sentimental moments, mostly retrospective, were all hers, 
and met with a slow smile of appreciation or recollection, but no 
other response. She did not speak of Bart Savage; nor did he. 
though their very avoidance of a topic so obvious was in itself 
significant. But she liked him well—better, she thought, than 
ever before, better because, though he had come to her when she 
had called him, he still kept his dignity, and in the worthiness 
of his success, even depreciated the good fortune of her own. 

But they were friends again. 


held her 


Chapter Twenty-six 


ERTHA PARDEE and Flora Lascelles were the only women 
in the set in which Mary moved who were in the habit of 
coming frequently to her apartment. Mrs. Lascelles, like Clara 
Northrop, was of the blonde, cooing type. Her husband, a stock- 
broker, believed in her implicitly and permitted her every free- 
dom. She had a pretty face and figure, a good memory but no 
brains, covering this deficiency by a conversation almost entirely 
composed of the clever things other people had said to her. She 
and Bertha Pardee were together constantly; and Flora, being 
the weaker nature, always echoed everything Bertha said. Miss 
Pardee was rawboned, with a long countenance which resembled 
not a little the faces of the horses of which she was so in- 
ordinately fond. Her complexion was always ruddy from ex- 
ercise in the open air, and in a ball-gown she gave the impression 
of having been dipped—through some miscalculation, not quite far 
enough—into a decoction of walnut-juice. She swore like a man, 
smoked cigars at hunt-breakfasts, and in her gentler moments 
played golf. In spite of her vulgarity, which was, after all, quite 
of the harmless sort, Mary was very fond of her. She had her 
cattish moments, but she was honest. She said so exactly what 
she thought that there was no chance for misinterpretation 
Mary had spoken of getting a saddle-horse, which she had 
wanted to use in the Park. Bertha had found her one—also a 
green hunter which was being “schooled” down at Beaver Hill 
and might very well do for Mary when the “season” came around 
again. They had tea and talked. At least Bertha talked, for 
she was always voluble, while Flora echoed. 
“Well, my dear,” said Bertha when the object of her visit 
had been accomplished, “we sha’n’t let you be quiet long. The 
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spring is here. You'll have to come down for a while when we 
open up the place next week.” 

“You forget that I’m a business woman, Bertha. I might ar- 
range a few days, but I’m pretty busy here at the shop, and Mr. 
Bass is trying to get my other affairs settled—” 

“Joe Bass! Oh, Mary, I say—” She paused and exchanged 
a glance with Flora Lascelles. 

“What is it?” 

“You used to know him years age—or something, didn’t you?” 

“Oh, yes. He’s a lawyer. I’ve had my affairs in his hands 
since Mr. Wetherby’s death. What about him, Bertha?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

“But why did you laugh?” 

“I forgot that he was such a great friend of yours,” she said 
frankly. : 

This alone would have been enough to arouse Mary’s curiosity: 
Mrs. Lascelles simpered gently. “Better not tell her, Bertha; 
I’m sure Mr. Bass is Mary’s one great passion.” 

Mary smiled. “Imagine it! Flora, I’m disappointed in you. 


In an age of ‘petting parties,’ there are no great passions.” 
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courted and entertained, giving in return all that they could offer of the Cybele’s hospitality. 


“TI might believe that,’ said Flora calmly, “if I hadn’t known 
Bart Savage.” 

Mary gave her a reproachful look, but Bertha laughed aloud. 

“He does everything so magnificently,” she added. 

Mary shrugged. ‘You two are the limit,” she said. “And 
between you, you've managed to change the subject very neatly.” 
She helped herself to a lump of sugar which she put in her 
mouth, and then leaned back in her chair with her gaze on 
Bertha. “Why did you laugh when I mentioned Mr. Bass?” 

“Oh, just a story I heard.” She deftly knocked off the ash 
from her cigarette with her little finger. ‘Oh, what’s the use?” 

“But you’ve aroused my curiosity.” 

“Oh, go on—tell her, Bertha,” said Flora. 
know.” 

Bertha 
ceiling. 

“It’s about Gertie Despard. I don’t mind telling scandal 
about Gertie Despard. She’s such an awful cat.” 

“Mrs. Despard! I see,” said Mary with a frown. “Go on.” 

“Well, you know she’s very much éfrise of your lawver friend, 


“Tt is funny, you 


smiled again and blew -a smoke-ring toward the 


as much éprise as she can be of any man. Anything in trousers 
will do for her, if he’s young enough. She’d vamp the Angel 
Gabriel if she thought she could get away with it. A man like 
Joe Bass would be just pie for her. Mothering is her line— 
soulful mothering. You know—the you-need-somebody-that-you- 
can-understand sort of stuff. Low lights——to hide the wrinkles,— 
tones so damned sweet they make you sick. Hm! If Cleopatra 
or Helen of Troy could rise up in their graves and see her at 
work they'd fall back and turn over face down.” 

Flora Lascelles laughed as she treasured this gem of thought 
for future use. But Mary only smiled. 

“Go on, Bertha, please.” 

“Well, the story came through Bert Lascelles— 
Flora.” 

“No; you tell it so nicely, Bertha.” 

“Well, Bert and Phil Despard play sniff a lot at the Club. 
Phil is Bert’s sole means of support these days. Isn’t he, Flora?” 

“Almost.” 

“Poor Phil! He’s so pathetic. 
ways begins drinking again as soon 


You tell it, 


He’s drinking again. He al- 
(Continued on page 142) 
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ARTHUR SOMERS ROCHE 


] SUPPOSE that the same quality of imagination which litts 
me above the rest of those whom society is pleased to call 


outlaws, is responsible for the feeling of indignation which pos- 


sesses me when I look upon any brutality. Your matter-of-fact- 


man shrugs his shoulders, tells himself that he is not responsible, 
and moves on. But I am not matter-of-fact; I am an artist. 
And the artist, more keenly in tune with what-ought-to-be than 
he material-minded man of business, resents any imperfection, 
whether it be of the body or of the spirit. 

And here were both! The hunchback, in perfect of body—and 
the superstitious lout, imperfect of spirit, who stroked the hump. 

They were standing on the curb, at the corner of Fifty-ninth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, waiting for a break in traffic which 
would permit them to cross the street. I was doing the same 
thing. I had walked from the snug little apartment which at 
the moment I was maintaining on Central Park West, across 
town on my way to attend an auction, on Madison Avenue. It 
was a balmy spring day, the sort of morning which after a 
blustery March revives one’s faith in the miracles of Nature 
Exactly as a pretty girl revives one’s faith! I may admit that 
my faith had been revived several times this morning. It seemed 
to me that all the lovely girls of the universe had been placed in 
Central Park and on the Avenue this morning, to tantalize me 
with thoughts of what might have been. Not that I am overly 
sentimental, but in the spring—and I am a young man. 

There were eyes that seemed, looking upon me, to find me 
personable. Glances.from maidens cantering along the bridle-paths 
seemed to tell me that I would prove an acceptable cavalier. 
rhere were vacant seats in limousines which I might have oc- 
cupied. Young ladies, shopping bent, would have found the 
stroll down the Avenue more enjoyable had I been by their side. 
At least, their eyes told me so. 

And I, who hated the world, loved it this morning. Yet it was 
the hopeless love of one who knows that the simple joys are 
denied to him. I felt a moisture welling beneath my lids; my 
eyes were filmy. Then I laughed at my sentimentality. I had 
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ade my choice months ago when, after years of desperate 
struggle along the paths of honesty, I had given up the unequal 
battle and become one of those who prey. But when I had 
abandoned the paths of honesty, I had not surrendered honor 
\nd if you do not appreciate the distinction, let it pass. Gentle- 
men will understand. 

Suffice it that no young girl would ever be harmed by me—and 
even knowing me might some day cause her irreparable damage. 
\s I have said in one of my previous memoirs, like Kipling’s 
at, I walk alone. Nor do I mind my solitary condition save on 
rare occasions, such as today, when spring throbbed in my veins. 
and for a moment I would be Darby, if only I knew a Joan. 

So, because I was in a softened mood, as well as because I am 
an artist and a gentleman, I felt a surge of pity for the hunch- 
back, and a surge of wrath against the man who stood beside 
him. For this latter person rubbed the cripple’s hump. 

Oddly enough, although the lout seemed none too gentle to me, 
the cripple did not resent the action. Perhaps, poor devil, he 
had become so used to the brutalities of his fellows, that his 
spirit had become inured to them and lost its powers of re- 
sentment. 

A year or so ago, when I had been crushed by the brutalities 
of life, I would have felt no indignation at such a sight. I har 
then been unable to become angry at indignities heaped upon 
myself. Moralists would tell you that I had since lost my soul, 
but I tell you that I had found it. A year ago, an honest man, 
I would have sneered cynically; today, a thief, I took the lout 
by the collar and threw him across the sidewalk. 

The north- and south-bound traffic halted as the lights flickered 
on the tower down the Avenue; the big policeman blew his 
whistle and waved the pedestrians to pass over. It was an op- 
portunity, and as my bewildered victim climbed unsteadily to 
his feet, muttering threats, I merged with the human tide and 
gained the doors of a hotel across the street, slipped through its 
reception-rooms and came out upon Fifty-ninth Street, certain 
that I had avoided pursuit, and not worrying about future recogni- 
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tion. For my action had been so sudden that my victim could 
not possibly have seen me clearly enough to know me again. As 
for the hunchback, he had not glanced my way. 

And so I walked along Fifty-ninth Street toward Madison 
Avenue with a new justification for my career. A world so in- 
sensitive to the miseries of others that it made superstitious jests 
of them, could expect no mercy from me. 

By extreme caution, I eliminate accidents. Before I entered 
the auction-rooms which were my destination, I glanced over my 
shoulder to make certain that no offensively right-minded person 
was guiding upon my trail the man whom I had knocked down 
And if I seem like one who strikes and flees, let me state that I 
will take any fair risk in a fair fight, but when I am meting 
out punishment, I prefer not to take disproportionate chances 
If a policeman intervened in a street-brawl in which I was con- 
cerned, I would be compelled to face a certain notoriety. It is 
conceivable that I might be asked my means of livelihood, a 
question of obvious embarrassment. 

So I entered the auction-rooms, and took a chair in the rear. 
Half an hour passed before I made a bid, and then I offered 
fifty dollars for a mediocre tapestry. I acquired it at eighty-five. 
gave a check to an attendant, ordered the thing sent to my apart- 
ment, and settled back in my chair to watch the rest of the pro- 
ceedings. I had, so to speak, paid my entrance-fee. For I do not 
think it advisable that I should be merely a spectator at auctions: 
a connoisseur, even though in a small way, achieves an instant 
standing. And my acquisition of the tapestry proved that I had 
fair taste along with probably modest means. 

Of course I had not come here solely to purchase. Indeed, 
the tapestry would hardly conform to the color-scheme of my 
rooms. Once again I felt the sentiment of springtime in my 
heart. I wanted a home, permanence. I wanted a place where 
I could put things that I had acquired for the joy of acquisition, 
and because they belonged in that home. Deliberately I dis- 


missed the dangerous thoughts, drove them from my mind and 
heart. 








Anderson had spoken loudly in order that the pa- 
trons of the restaurant might know that aristocracy 
was here. Through the medium of a mirror, | 
could see the man was overcome with gratification. 


No man can be a success in business if he devotes his office 
hours to sentimental moonings; these were my office hours, and I 
was here on business. For where in the world is one more likely 
to have opportunity to see and study those possessed of wealth 
than in an auction-room where articles of tremendous value are 
put upon the block? And the International Auction Company 
catered to a clientele of millionaires. Such bargains as my bit 
of tapestry only occurred when they were minor parts of a great 
collection. 

Nearly everything else was priced in the thousands, and did 
not interest me, although occasionally I noted the names and 
addresses of the purchasers. And then came the Gerald jewel- 
box, the piéce de résistance of the collection which was on sale 
today. Gerald was a multimillionaire of vulgar antecedents and 
taste who had died a few years ago. Six months later, his widow 
had followed him, and they had left heirs who chose to rid 
themselves of the miscellaneous collection which the Geralds had 
acquired. I could not blame the heirs for their decision, for 
most of the Gerald possessions were more suited to the walls or 
cabinets of a museum than to a private home. And I rather 
imagined that all of the really choice pieces had been sold at 
private sale; only the left-overs were offered today. 

And when the auctioneer held up a golden box, studded with 
jewels, I felt a positive embarrassment for him, compelled as he 
was to declare that this article was a work of art. It was about 
nine inches long, six inches wide and four inches deep; and work- 
manship, even a high degree of craftsmanship, had been ex- 
pended upon it. But the thing was too gorgeous, too flamboyant, 
and one readily believed the auctioneer’s statement that the late 
Mr. Joseph Gerald had himself superintended the designing and 
the manufacture of the box. One also believed without hesita- 
tion that it had cost the multimillionaire over ninety thousand 
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Cochet recovered his self-possession 
first. “‘ This is an unexpected honor, 


monsieur,”” he said. | grinned. “* Mes- 
sieurs will kindly elevate their hands.’ 


dollars Certainly the 
precious stones that 
studded it were worth at 
least fifty thousand 

But the very idea that 
had given birth to the 
box was vulgar. It had 
been intended to be th 
receptacle for certain 
jewels of Gerald’s wife 
I could picture the poor 
woman. It is not dif- 
ficult to imagine the sort 
of woman who will keep 
her jewels in a box that 
in itself is worth a 
fortune. Unquestionably 
she had been obese, 
stubby-nailed, _ thin- 
haired I was certain 
that there had been gold 
used in the body of the 
Gerald limousine, and 
that the monogram upon 
the limousine’s door had 
been picked out in 
rubies 

The thing angered me. 
Artists in precious metal 
had been debauched by 
Gerald’s money and 
forced to prostitute their 
gifts for beauty in order 
to gratify a millionaire’s 
vulgar whim I won- 
dered that anyone save 
a dealer in gold and 
jewels, who proposed to 
buy the thing for its in- 
trinsic value, should bid 
upon it. But Gerald’s 
death had not rid the 
world of vulgarity 

The bidding opened at 
ten thousand dollars, 
and progressed rapidly 
to twenty-five thousand. 
confined to men whom I 
intuitively knew were dealers. Then another man took a hand. 
His clothing alone stamped him for what he was, a newly en- 
riched vulgarian. For his coat was cut in the extreme of Broad- 
way fashion; his neckwear was an offense to a gentleman, and 
the solitaire diamond that gleamed from its silken folds must 
have weighed a dozen carats. He had not been born to money 
long acquaintance with it would have inculcated in him a few, 
at least, of the fundamentals of correct attire. His nose was a 
mere blob, piglike. His eyes, peeping over rolls of fat, were 
also porcine. His forehead slanted back, and his heavy jaws and 
jutting chin made him animal-like. Another of the filthy profi- 
teers who had grown fat upon the sufferings of the world! 
Another of those persons who have risen from the depths dur- 
ing civilization’s great convulsion. As a seismic disturbance casts 
strange monsters upon the surface of the sea, so the great war 
hurled strange people from their degraded levels to the top of a 
society which they pollute. 

Even as I was able to visualize the departed Mrs. Gerald, so I 
could picture the wife of this man: as loathsome as himself, doubt- 
less. But also I could picture the priceless jewelry that would go 
into that box. For if a man would give sixty-five thousand dol- 
lars—it was knocked down to him at that price—for a place in 
which to put his jewels, what were the jewels themselves worth? 
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The mere thought made me dizzy. If I could get my hands 
upon that box when it was filled, the fancies that spring had put 
into my mind today, and which I had dismissed as hopeless, might 
be possible to me. One of those young girls whose eves had 
seemed inviting on the Avenue today— 

“Sold to Mr. Marcus Anderson,” said the auctioneer. There 
was justifiable triumph in his voice. He had done well by the 
Gerald heirs. 

Slumped down in my chair, fuming with hatred toward Ander- 
son, I straightened up when I heard his name. For there were 
few people who had not heard of Anderson. He was supposed 
to have become, during the war, one-of the richest men in the 
world. My appraisal of him had been absolutely correct, and 
my vanity was tickled that, even in so slight a matter, I had 
not erred. 

I watched him go to a desk and write a check. My eyes fol- 
lowed him as he came down the aisle formed by blocks of seats 
and passed through the door. He came so close to me that the 
skirt of his coat brushed my knees. Mr. Anderson, as he climbed 
into his enormous town-car, did not know how nearly he had 
escaped a violent attack. 

I stayed awhile longer, watching less valuable things as they 
were auctioned off, but I noticed no one present who seemed 
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to offer me a chance of future profit. They were all decent, 
well-bred folk, and it is not upon these that I wage my war- 
fare. No gentleman or lady need ever fear the activities of 
John Ainsley. There are enough vulgarians in the world for 
me to prey upon. 

So I left and strolled down the Avenue. I dismissed Anderson 
from my mind. After all, I need an opportunity for the ex- 
ercise of my talent, and there was no opportunity here. 

It was sheer accident that made me lunch that day at the 
Mirabeau. The winelike air and the bright sun made me continue 
down the Avenue as far as Washington Square, and then I dis- 
covered that I was hungry. The Mirabeau, that resort of lovers 
of good food, and where one may rely on finding, sooner or later, 
every Frenchman who comes to New York, was the nearest place. 
I dropped in there, surrendered myself to the discretion of the 
voluble French waiter who attended me, and began a hearty 
meal. 

I paid little attention to my fellow-guests, an almost evenly 
divided mixture of Bohemians, business men and Frenchmen. JT 
notice that those who scrutinize their neighbors in public places 
invite an equal scrutiny, and so I keep my eyes upon my plate 
I am content that few people know me by sight, and that still 
fewer know me by the name under which I choose to masquerade. 


But a waiter stumbled 
against me, and in ac 
knowledging his quick 
apology, I looked up. 
Just beyond him I saw 
two people. One was 
the hunchback whose 
humiliation—although he 
had not at the time 
seemed aware of it—lI 
had resented today. The 
other, towering above 
him, was the most dan- 
gerous man in Europe, 
the man whom I had 
outwitted on an occasion 
months ago, Monsieur 
Armand Cochet, known 
to the underworld and 
the police of Europe as 
the master criminal 
leader of the world, the 
White Eagle. 

Myself? Ah, I say 
that Cochet is the great- 
est criminal leader. I 
work alone, needing no 
gangsters to carry out 
my orders, using no 
machinery save my own 
hands and mind in the 
achievement of my 
triumphs. Also, if more 
need be said on the ques- 
tion of the relative abili- 
ties of the White Eagle 
and myself, you who 
have read my memoirs 
will remember the affair 
of the Club of One- 
eyed Men, and will not 
have forgotten that I 
scored off the White 
Eagle in that instance. 

For that matter, I 
knew that the White 
Eagle had not forgotten 
it, and while I may lay 
claim to at least an or- 
dinary courage, I will 
confess that, as I met 
those fierce blue eyes, 
panic assailed me. The 
great curved beak which 
was his nose and which, 
in conjunction with his 
white hair, had given him his nickname; the wide mouth, thin- 
lipped, with a sneering droop at one corner; and the lithe body, 
still powerful despite his years—these filled me with a fear that 
I had never known before. And I have seen the gray-clad 
boche leaping down into the trench where I was standing. 

And then I was able to banish fear. For I remembered that 
the White Eagle did not know the face of the man who had 
tricked him months ago. True, one of his followers knew me, 
but men are rarely recognized by descriptions. And even as I 
gave myself this assurance, the White Eagle glanced carelessly 
away, and he and his companion followed the waiter to a table. 

I heard them state that they were expecting a third person, 
and I took the chance that that third person was not the one- 
eyed follower of the White Eagle who knew me by sight. For 
where the White Eagle flew, there must be prey. I had robbed 
him of his quarry before; I might do it again. 

And this was a game worthy of my talent. 
profiteers hardly gave me excitement. 
the talons of the White Eagle was a man’s sport. 
thought of the elaborate organization ruled by M. Cochet. 


s 


Robbing stupid 
But snatching meat from 
I smiled as I 
What 
a triumph if once again I could make that organization work, 


not for its master, but for myself. 


Fear counseled me to pay my check and quietly depart. Pride 
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told me that if I continued the easy road, my genius would desert 
me. I called myself an artist; in my heart 1 knew that I was 
worthy of that title. But the artist who of deliberate choice 
paints pot-boilers ceases to be an artist. I had wished to rob 
Anderson, a gross, stupid man without wit to cope with me if I 
decided to assail his security. Had I snatched Anderson’s box, 
it would have been an act of common robbery 

Yet I had for a moment considered doing that very thing 
Why? Because my wits were growing rusty trom disuse. Here 
was a chance to sharpen them. And even as I said this to myself, 
I realized that I had spoken the truth. For into the restaurant 
came Marcus Anderson, and he joined the White Eagle and his 
hunchback companion. 

“My dear Duke!” cried Anderson. 

So Monsieur Armand Cochet, the White Eagle, was a duke! 
I smiled gayly to myselt The sentimentalities that April had 
brought to me left me for good. 

Beyond Anderson’s salutation to the couple who awaited him, 
I could hear no more of their speech. Only the multimillionaire’s 
snobbish delight at knowing a gentleman of title had enabled me 
to hear his greeting. Anderson had deliberately spoken loudly in 
order that the patrons of the restaurant might know that aris- 
tocracy was here. Now, content that attention had been attracted, 
Anderson did not raise his voice. But stealing an occasional 
glance at him through the medium of a mirror on the wall, I 
could see that the man was overcome with snobbish gratification. 
He was as self-conscious as a pretty débutante, looking around 
to see who noticed him, stroking his silly little mustache, absurd 
on so gross a face, and touching his tie and the huge diamond 
gleaming from it. 


UT one does not need to hear—if one is John Ainsley—in 

order to know what is being said. I could follow the course of 
their conversation easily. First there were the pleasant inquiries 
concerning each other’s health. Then there was a reminiscent 
anecdote by the White Eagle. The pale-faced hunchback capped 
his leader’s story. Anderson delivered himself of a heavy jest. 
Encouraged, he began to brag. The White Eagle led him on, 
ably assisted by the cripple 

I could tell that the two criminals—the hunchback must neces- 
sarily be a criminal, inasmuch as he was the White Eagle’s com- 
panion—were grossly flattering their guest. And Anderson was 
lapping it up like a greedy pup. 

Now, Armand Cochet did nothing, I judged, without a pur- 
pose. The man was a gentleman, fallen, it is true, from his high 
estate, but a man of fine intuitions and delicate instincts. Such 
a one could take no pleasure in the society of Anderson. This 
was business upon which the White Eagle was engaged; nothing 
less would have made him tolerate the society of the profiteer. 

But what was his business? I meant, when I put the question 
to myself, the exact nature of the scheme which the White Eagle 
must be planning. Robbery, of course; but what, when and how? 

I lingered over my coffee until the others paid their check 
and passed by my table. I stole another glance at the hunch- 
back. He was a fit companion for his master, for despite his 
slight and deformed physique, there was upon his face a ruth- 
lessness equal to that of the White Eagle. His delicate features 
and pale skin would have made the unobservant class him as a 
poetic-minded youth. Most of us, when delicacy is coupled with 
deformity, ascribe spirituality to the partnership. But I, who 
must know criminals, understood that the clean-cut mouth was 
vicious, and that the brown eyes flashed hate more often than 
mirth. 

Leisurely I followed them. I saw them step into Ander- 
son’s town-car and start uptown. I followed in a taxi. I 
was not foolish enough to tell my driver to follow the car 
ahead, but I told him to go slowly, that I wished to enjoy 
the spring air; and when the town-car turned a corner, I 
suggested to my driver that he do the same thing. So without 
arousing the chauffeur’s curious suspicion, I saw the town-car 
stop before a modest private residence on a side-street in the 
upper East Side, and noted the number of the house into which 
the White Eagle and his companion entered. As for Anderson, 
his address was easy to find. A telephone-book—or if his tele- 
phone was not listed, there were a hundred other ways to find 
where he lived. I did not wish to follow him farther. 

I dismissed my taxi at Madison Avenue, and entered a grocery 
store. It was an expensive-looking shop, the sort that would 
have a fashionable patronage. I asked for the proprietor, told 
him that I wanted five minutes of his time, and went directly to 
the point. 


The Jeweled Casket 


“T’m in the automobile accessory business,” I said. “I have 
an automatic windshield-cleaner that I manufacture. It’s an 
article that’s hard to find. People wont be convinced by a demon- 
stration. They think it wont wear. So I have to let them use 
it for a couple of weeks. Now, social position and bank refer- 
ences mean nothing to me. I’ve found out that the richer 
people are, the less inclined they are to pay little bills in a hurry. 
I’ve only a small capital and I need cash. The people in this 
neighborhood trade with you. You know the ones that pay by 
the fifth of the month.” 

The grocer grinned. “It aint hard to remember them,” he 
said. 

“That's exactly my point,” I told him. “You give me a list 
of your customers who pay their bills promptly, and I'll give you 
five per cent on every sale I make. And for your trouble, so you'll 
know your time isn’t wasted, I'll give you twenty dollars right 
now.” 

“Fair enough,” said the grocer enthusiastically. And he took 
me into his office. 

An hour later I left him, armed with a list that would have 
been worth money to a yellow newspaper. *For the great public 
would have been interested to know that some of its fashionable 
idols never paid a bill, even a food-bill, untii a court summons 
was served upon them. For the grocer, a simple-minded soul, 
had given me the names of those to avoid as well as those to 
visit. He would have been surprised had he seen me, in my own 
apartment a little later, carefully destroying his list. For I 
wanted none of its details. What I wished to find out from my 
friend the grocer was the personnel of the household before 
which Anderson's town-car had stopped. And who should know 
that personnel better than the tradesman who supplied the house 
with food? And this I had learned in casual conversation with- 
out seeming to ask for information. 

The Duc de Montarlier, then, was the gentleman who had 
rented furnished for a term of twelve months the private house 
on the side-street near the Avenue. He was a distinguished-look- 
ing Frenchman. Ah, how well I knew that! His secretary, 
Raoul Lotier, a hunchback, paid all his bills, and paid them 
every week., The Duc had no other French servants. He had 
acquired a staff of Japanese help from an employment agency, 
and so far as my friend the grocer knew, the Japs not only did 
the ordering but ran all the domestic machinery. There were no 
women employed in the house. Visitors? My grocer did not 
know. 

I spent that evening in the public library, going over the files, 
for the past winter, of that New York paper which devotes most 
space to the chronicling of social events. Yet, carefully as I 
studied the so-called society columns, I never ran across the 
name of the Duc de Montarlier. 

The White Eagle, then, had acquired no social prominence. 
That meant one of two things—that he dared not risk. recogni- 
tion, or that he was working with a definite objective and not 
merely making the acquaintance of numbers of rich persons whom 
he hoped to rob. It was then safe to assume that Marcus Ander- 
son was his definite objective. Certainly Anderson was rich 
enough to be legitimate game for the Frenchman, and despite his 
wealth, stupid enough to make the White Eagle feel certain of 
success. 

But he had not robbed Anderson yet. That was obvious. The 
White Eagle was not the sort to linger on after the carcass was 
eaten.- In bed that night I asked myself again the question: 
what, when and how? 


HE morning papers answered me. For they chronicled yes- 

terday’s auction, and in mentioning the purchase of the 
gold box by Marcus Anderson, added the illuminating line, 
“who sails for South America on Thursday to settle the final 
details in the amalgamation of various cattle-interests of the 
Argentine.” 

Today was Wednesday. The White” Eagle cultivated no ac- 
quaintance without reason. He was friendly with Anderson be- 
cause he intended to rob him. That robbery had not occurred 
up to yesterday. If it had not occurred last night, it would 
occur today or tonight. And how would I turn this knowledge— 
for it was knowledge; I knew criminals, and more than others 
I knew the White Eagle—to my own profit? 

Frantically I studied the situation. The White Eagle, by pos- 
ing as a nobleman, had ingratiated himself with Marcus Ander- 
son. Doubtless he had flattered the millionaire by refusing to 
meet Anderson’s friends. He must have told his prospective 
victim that he did not care to know (Continued on page 114) 
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W henever you're lucky enough to find a seaman story by 
James B. Connolly you may tell yourself: “Here's a man who 


knows just what he’s writing about.” 
out to the Banks from Gloucester. ~And it was of him that 
Theodore ‘Roosevelt wrote, “His are the greatest sea stories 
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Ask the men who go 


ver written by an-American,” a verdict which Joseph (on- 
rad echoes. Here he brings one of his sailor friends ashore— 
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By JAMES B. CONNOLLY 


Ww her jibboom gone, her bowsprit broken off, her for- 
ward running-gear hanging in disordered festoons over her 
bows, the coaster Wanderer was being warped into the coal-slip; 
and as if she were far out in the stream and not almost under his 
feet, old man Carraher stood on the caplog and roared: “Well, 
what happened you?” 

And Jack Hoey, sometimes called Scrappy, stood right there 
on her quarter and roared back: 

“Oh, one of that Mendum bunch—the Vesta—came rollin’ 
down the Narrows, and actin’ like she owned the road. ‘Bout 
time somebody told Big John that nobody with any guts is goin’ 
to be crowded outa his right o’ way by any party with walrus 
whiskers and tonnage enough himself alone to roll his vessel to 
her scuppers every time he steps down to loo’ard to spit over 
her side. 

“Get outa my way!’ he just the same as signals. 

“‘“Get outa my way, you!’ I says. ‘You may be twice our 
tonnage, but we’re deep loaded, and you're on’y in ballast, and 
we’re close-hauled besides, bein’ on the starb’d tack, so out the 
way, you!’ I just the same as signals to him. 


“But he holds on just the same. 

“All right,’ I says. ‘If you don’t know the rules o’ the road, 
‘bout time you learned ’em.’ And I holds on. 

“And he holds on. 

“And—well, here we are, lookin’ like a drunk for’ard maybe, 
but not a drop o’ water makin’ into her, and twelve hundred 
tons o’ Black Valley red ash waitin’ to be scooped out of her 
fore and after holds.” 

“A fine mess, you!” barked old Carraher. 

“Huh! Take a run over to the dry dock and see what a 
mess he is.” 

“And a fine bill of repairs for me!” 

“Sure, but it’ll be Mr. Mendum’!l have to pay for it, wont he?” 

“And how long will I have to wait for my money?” 

“I dunno. But if it was me, I wouldn’t wait too long. Tie 
up the Vesta, and he’ll come across quick. Great days, huh, 
when a big brute with a cock eye and a scuttlebutt for a waist 
thinks because he’s got a whale of a four-master under him, he 
can bluff this little old one out the channel and up on to the 
bank!” 
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Down by the Harbor Side RB 


pf 


Every lumper and loafer on the wharf said Jack Hoey was 
right. But the old rheumatism must have been troubling the old 
man again, for suddenly he jibed over. “If you lose yourself 
before you'll let anybody put anything over on you—what’s in 
that for an owner? I’m the owner, you know, and you got to 
consider the owner's interests,” began the old man on a new tack. 

“Oh, take your old coal-wagon! Is it my job to get a vessel 
home quick’s I can, or isn’t it? Take your old wagon, and wrap 
her in cotton battin’ and set her up in your parlor home, and 
then nothin’ll ever happen her. I dunno but a shore-cruise will, 
do me good. I dunno but I'll never go to sea again. Anyway, 
im through with you right now. Good-by!” 7 

So ended Jack Hoey on an old tack, and meant what he said. 
But next day at the office, where he went to draw what money 


was coming to him, Tom Clark got hold of him. Tom was the 


head clerk, a loyal soul to the old man, but also a good friend 
of Jack’s. 

“See here, Jack,” said Tom, “the old man sometimes carries 
more pressure than the old boiler can stand, and it’s only natural 


he has to blow off steam once in a while. But he’s a great old 
scout, and he thinks a heap of you, Jack. Having been so long 
with him don’t you think you ought to go up and see him before 


you quit for good? He didn’t come to the office this morning: 
go on up to his house now, wont you, and have a talk with him?” 


They called him Scrappy Jack, but he had forgiving ways, 


and he thought a lot of Tom Clark. He went up to the exclusive 
district where his owner lived in grand style. A manservant 
came to the door 

“Your name, please?” 

“Hoey—Captain Hoey.” 

“And your business, please?” 

“Why, nothin’ special—just a word to Mr. Carraher. I’m one 
of his sailin’-masters.” 

The servant went upstairs. Presently he returned. “Mr. Car- 
raher wishes to know what it is you have to say to him.” 

Jack Hoey had never found it an easy thing to lower his head 
or voice to any man. However, he wasn't going to disappoint 
Tom Clark. “Why, tell him I want to speak to him.” 

The flunkey went off, and returned. “Mr. Carraher wishes to 
know what your message to him is?” 

“You gave him my name?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“And you told him I wanted to speak to him?” 

“I did, sir.” 

“And he wants to know what my message is?” 

“He does, sir.” 

“Tell him to go to hell!” 

Jack returned in a hurry to the office where Tom Clark was 
hopefully waiting. ‘What did he say, Jack?” 

“He sent a stuffed plush something which bellied out like a 
balloon jib in a breeze, to ask me what my message was. My 
message!” Jack Hoey had brown eyes, a comedian’s nose and 


mouth, above an undershot jaw, which was now thrust out. “My 
message! I gave him my message. And now fair wind to 


you, Tom! I’m off. Gimme what’s comin’ to me, an’ let me 
get as far away from owners and vessels as a railroad can 
carry me.” 


N such temper had Jack Hoey left Boston, expecting never to 

see it again; but here he was (two years having dragged by) 
back again, and admitting to himself, as he drifted along the old 
familiar water-front, that he was feeling better already. 

That old east wind, with the last kick of winter in it, that 
raw east wind which so many strangers could never say a good 
word for—man, but it did smell good! They could have all the 
glorious climates of all their golden Wests, but give him the old 
easterly that made the inside of your nose crinkle up every time 
you drew in a snootful of it. 

Well, here he was. No more coastering for him—so he had 
said, and of course so it was to be; but also of course he would 
have to see how the old business was getting on. And he learned 
(keeping carefully away from the Carraher offices) that freights 
were dull. Things would probably be better in the fall. 

Seeing that he was done with the sea, what did it matter about 
freights or vessels? His first real business was to get another 
job. He bought a morning paper, and there read that the street- 
railway company was looking for healthy young men to learn 
to run trolley-cars. Well, he was healthy enough; and an easy- 
going out-doors job like running a trolley, with nobody always 
standing by to give a man orders—it read pretty well. 

He dropped around to the address named in the ad, answered 






all the questions put to him, and 
by and by was taken on. There 
was some preparatory talk in a 
hall, some illustrated lectures in a 
car-barn; and then a serious-look- 
ing chap with five gold circles on 
his coat-sleeve took him out for 
real instruction. 

For two round trips the old 
fellow explained and demonstrated 
how it was done. Then he asked: 

“Think you can manage it now?” 

“No sea, an’ no wind—a pretty soft watch to stand, I call it, 
was Jack’s answer to that. 

Which seemed to Five Stripes to be a belittling of his craft 
“M-m!” he said. “S’pose you try it and find out how easy it is.” 

Hoey took over the controller, and away he went, and mad 
easy sailing of it until rounding into Atlantic Avenue. Here a 
coal-cart swung across his bow. Hoey ran jam up under its 
stern. The coal-man did not alter his course. “Well, well, wil 
yuh look at—hi, you!” 

“Stop spouting! Give him the bell,” said the old fellow. 

Hoey gave him the bell. The coal-driver let them know he 
heard by rolling the white of one eye backward toward the car 
but he did not move out of the way. 

“Give him the bell again.” 

Hoey gave him the bell. The coal-cart responded by suddenly 
stopping dead. By almost tearing the brake loose from its socket 
Hoey averted a collision. Hoey could hear the passengers insid 
asking each other what was the matter with that new motorman. 

Half audibly he muttered: “What’s the matter with me? 
What’s the matter with you people? Don’t you see what’s ahead? 

The instructor tapped him on the shoulder: “Here, here, that 
wont do. They are the Company’s customers. It is they who furnish 
the revenue to the Company, and it is the Company which pays 
you. Never forget, young man, to consider the Company’s in- 
terests. And give him the bell again.” 

Hoey gave him the bell. He also, being by nature a loyal 
worker, gave the Company’s interests a little thought. The old 
fellow was right. It was the Company he should think of first. 

The coal-cart proceeded even more leisurely than before. A 
young man passenger who had come out on the front platform 
now glanced at his watch, gave a jump of surprise, took a peek 
at the coal-cart, leaned out from the steps and shouted: “Here 
you, you loafer, think a man’s got nothing to do but ride behind 
your old hearse all day?” 

The coal-man was perched gallantly up on a swinging leather 
seat. To let this new voice know that he heard, he bounced up 
and down on his swinging seat. To show his fine contempt for 
them all, he half turned his head; presently, to render it certain 
that they would understand him, he spat languidly into the street 














By James B. Connolly 





His profile indicated a pugnacious disposition; his shoulders were 
those of a very able-bodied man. 

“Out to sea,”—Hoey confided this to the passenger as a sym- 
pathetic party—‘“out to sea, a man to the wheel can steer round 
a vessel ahead of him, but how’s a man to steer round a load o’ 
coal on a trolley-track?” 

“No talking to passengers—give him the bell.” 

Hoey gave him the bell. The coal-man pulled up suddenly 
By the murmurs which came from within when Hoey jammed on 
the brakes, he knew that the passengers were talking about 
him again. There was a lot he wanted to say himself, but he 
emembered the advice about talking at or back to the passengers, 
also that about the Company’s interests, and so he restrained 


The coal-man now swung himself down from his high seat 
Something had gone wrong with the harness of the horses, it 
seemed; at least, he was looking over their gear. 

“What now?” demanded Hoey of the old fellow, who had his 

atch out. 

“Give him the bell, give him the bell. Two minutes more. 
nd I will take his license number and report him.” 

“Two minutes more,”—the passenger also had his watch out 
and I'll never make my Nantasket boat.” 

“Two minutes more,” added Hoey, “and I'll—but will yuh 

ok at him now?” 

The coal-cart was hauled by two big black prancing horses 
with red ribbons under their ears. The coal-driver was now 
leisurely readjusting the red ribbons. 

“Give him the bell—one more minute!” 

“Bell—hell!” The passenger shoved his watch back in his 
pocket. “He needs more than the bell, that loafer.” 

“You're right he does. You'll miss your boat. maybe, but 
I'll do what I can for you.” Hoey leaped lightly down into the 
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Hoey tapped the man almost kindly on 
the chest. ‘Look here, bo! Take a word 


from me and let this young lady alone.” 






street, ran ahead to the coal-man, whirled him ezround and told 
him what he thought of him—of his hull and his rig and his 
navigating ways. 

And the coal-man told Hoey what he thought of trolley com- 
panies who thought they owned the street, also of motormen in 
general, and of motormen in particular who couldn’t even drive 
a trolley without having another man to help them. 

Hoey listened patiently—any man was entitled to a come-back 
—till he happened to think that there were ladies in the trolley 
who might be listening too. “Put the brakes on that line o’ talk, 
d’ye hear?” 

‘Which merely elicited some further retort from the coal-driver, 
this even less polite. 

“Jeepers, but you’re a hard breeze o’ wind. Right there,”— 
Hoey indicated with his forefinger that point where the jawbone 
lay closest to his neck,—“right there to loo’ard o’ your starb’d 
ear is where I’m goin’ to land yuh.” 

“Land me? You? There! Guh-h!” 

“Right there, I said.” And right there he landed him. Once 
was enough. He helped the coal-man to his feet, led him by the 
hand to the curb, led the prancing horses also to the curb, and 
hopped back to the car, where the front passenger said: 
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‘You're all right. I'll never make the boat, but you're all 
right.” 

The instructor uttered no such cheering words. 

“Who is in charge of this car?” he queried coldly. “Suppose 
that man takes the number of this car and reports me? And do 
you call beating men up on the street considering the best interests 
of the Company?” 

“Best interests of the Company? Why, that’s why I walloped 
that bum. Here, take your old job! I’m through!” 


O use—trying to make a living ashore was like trying to 
4 beat to wind/ard all the time. With sadness in his heart 
Hoey strolled back along the Avenue. Only for the sweet sea- 
breeze flowing in from the east, it would have been a desolate 
world indeed. 

On the wings of the sweet sea-breeze came a sniff of cooked 
meats. He was abeam of a restaurant, and in the window of the 
estaurant, there was a placard: Wanted, Kitchen Helper. 

There was another card also in the window: Come IN AND 
LIsTEN tO OUR SINGING WAITRESS! 

Kitchen helper? It did not listen very well, but varied ex- 
perience ashore had already taught him that no job was ever 
what it seemed at first. And he was hungry. He went in. 

It was a good-sized, clean place, with a bar at one side of the 
room and a cigar-counter to the other. A man behind a case, 
plainly the manager of the place, had a spread-out newspaper on 
the cigar-case, negligently perusing it. 

With a jerk of his thumb toward the window, Hoey stepped 
up to the cigar-case: “That kitchen helper’s job—still open?” 

The man looked up from his paper. “Still open, yes.” He 
eved Hoey casually. “What you been doing lately?” He was a 
soft-faced, pleasant-voiced, rather an easy-going-looking man. 


“Oh, the road was cold and lonesome, 
The wind was blowin’ wild—” 


It was a sweet voice—a low, sweet voice, and back in the dim 
days when he had a home, Hoey recalled: 


“Oh, the night was wild and stormy, 
The waves were running high—” 


Such were his mother’s words to that same tuneful, half- 
melancholy air, soothing a restless baby brother to sleep the 
while she cuddled him to her breast. 

Hoey faced around. Standing back to him was a waitress. 
With order-book and pencil in hand, she was awaiting a customer’s 
order, and as she waited, she sang on. 

Hoey faced the manager again: “I’ve been doin’ a lot o 
things, but my regular job is master of a coastin’ vessel.’’ The 
manager took account of his stocky figure and wide-set eyes: 

“You'll do, I guess. Dll pay you eight dollars a week. Your 
meals go with the job, and a top floor room to sleep in.” 

“Eight dollars a week! D’ye expect a man to live on eight 
dollars a week?” 

‘That’s all I pay—with meals and a room.” 

‘Pay it to somebody else, then!” 


, 


“And if ever I should meet that Jad, 
I'll be his own dear br-r-ide, 

And he’ll fold me in his ar-r-ms 
Down by the harbor side.” 


In moving away from the cigar-counter Hoey came face to face 
vith the singing waitress. Hoey looked at her, and she looked 
at him. Slowly over the rosy face stole a blush that left it yet 
rosier. Her eyes opened wide, and then down over them fell 
the shy lids. 

Hoey whirled on the man behind the counter. “I'll go you. 
Where's your kitchen?” His voice was a husky whisper. 

He was led to the kitchen; and there after three minutes’ 
preliminary instruction, he loaded tons of food onto big trays, 
washed millions of cups and saucers and plates, kept a square mile 
of kitchen floor clean, trying at the same time not to bust the 
head off a disputatious cook who did not think much of this 
country—or any other. It wasn’t an inspiring job, but the sight 
and sound of the lovely singing waitress as she came kicking 
through the swinging doors, pushing her tray across the serving- 
slide, and cooing an order to him, made him forget all the 
drawbacks. 

Her name was Mollie. He felt like smashing the cook when 
first he heard him call her by it. The fresh geezer! On that first 
day, all that Mollie had to say to him was to give her order. 
On the second day she asked him did he like his job. On the 
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third day she lingered while a notably patient customer waited 
outside, for his expert prediction about the weather. By the end 
of the week, they were waiting for each other after work. 

One lightsome evening they strolled across Boston Commun 
and into the Public Garden. It was June, and there were roses 
roses red and roses white. There were beds of geraniums and »j 
peonies and of many other flowers, not so sweet to smell as thie 
roses, and not half of them known by name to Hoey, but 
beautiful to be looking at, too, while yet the summer twilight 
was with them. 

They reached the bridge above the little pond in the Pub 
Garden; beside the pond were weeping willow trees with benches 
under them. They hung in silence over the bridge; then wi 
no spoken word they started together for the weeping willows and 
sat on a bench under one of them. 

Toy ships—swan-boats—were navigating the little pond. Ti 
toy ships and toy piece of water stirred Hoey to thoughts of real 
boats and real water. He began to talk of ships and the ocean 
beautiful ships and the wonderful ocean. 

Scrappy Jack Hoey had a rather high-pitched, husky voic 
Jacky Hoey, the wooer, just naturally talked in a voice tha 
rolled on like a low-toned, musical surf on some pleasant beac! 
This evening in the Public Garden, Hoey sang of ships and th 
sea like some lilting medieval troubadour. 

Mollie had never heard a ship talked of as another man mig} 
talk of a woman. A beautiful woman and a beautiful ship with 
beautiful lines. And the swelling sails, like a woman’s boson 
And white sails—like a girl’s white skin, only of course no lovel 
blush to the sails. And there was the two kinds of an ocean, 
shallow, pale-green inshore ocean, and~an offshore, a deep-bluc 
offshore ocean. 

Mollie learned that her eyes were of the same deep dark blu 
as the deep dark-blue ocean on a calm day when the sun was 
low, but not too low. Then it was black, like. Sometimes tha 
sun set rosily—rosy, not red; and sometimes there would be the 
prettiest rose-colored clouds floating like pink powder-puffs for 
leagues and leagues along the horizon as the rosy sun went dow: 
The pink ones were of the color of Mollie’s cheeks. 

“To think,” breathed Mollie, “of the things you say and the 
way you say them—and foolish girls in the restaurant that could 
see no more in you at first than a rough. fighting creature.” 

It was a balmy night, a silent night, a night of great spaces 
between the stars, when back over the little bridge they came 
The swan-boats were long ago moored, the strollers thinning out 
A couple of about their own age still hung over the bridge. Th 
trolleys were running somewhere, but so far removed as to mak 
of their harsh clangings only a distant musical echo. Beyon 
Boston Common loomed the night lights of Tremont Street. 

“I’ve seen the lights of the harbor-front loom like that comi! 
in from sea many a night,” said Jack. 

“It must be wonderful to be seeing them and thinking of you 
home so soon before you.” 

“T had no home by then. But I'll have one yet, wont I, some 
day, Mollie—with you?” 

“Indeed you will, dear!” 

“And you took notice of me from the first, Mollie?” 

“It was more than a notice I took of you. An upstanding 
well-made lad he is, was my thought, with fine broad shoulders 
when first I noticed you. Before ever I had even a sight oi 
your dear face that was, and you talking to the boss. And 
when you all but bumped into me turning about, and your brown 
eyes looked into mine! Dear God, the joy and the fright! 
There was a terrible fire in them first—your eyes, I'm meanin’ 
and then came a wonderful gentleness, and the heart within me 
leaped like a salmon in the loch—leaped high and fell again. 

“There was talk of you among the others. ‘He has a temper 
that one,’ said they. ‘He wont last three days with that quarrel- 
some cook in the kitchen.’ 

“*He has a temper, no doubt, if nagging men do force him, 
I said, ‘but never a thought of evil is in him, and deep within he 
is all gentleness and kindness.’ ” 

“You said that of me, Mollie, before you even knew me?” 

“I said that. And when you filled my first order, repeating 
after me the order—every dear word that ever you said I re- 
member, you see,—and you looked at me saying it, oh, Jacky, 
my prayers that night were that nothing would take you from 
that kitchen until it was better acquainted we two became!” 


HREE weeks later they were married. Hoey had an old- 
fashioned idea that a wife should not be working out. She 
should be home. 
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“I spoke of the bonus, Mr. Carraher, 
because—" Hoey bashfully whispered 
the rest of it into the old man’s ear. 


“Home, Jacky, doing what? Twirling my thumbs all day—me 
. big, strong girl? Have no fear, Jacky, when a home we need, 
we will have it, and it is I who will strive to make of that home 
. holy place for you to come to. Till then, Jacky dear, we will 
work together for it.” 

Summer went, ard autumn came. Life was all pulsing beauty; 
but it was also becoming something to plan seriously for. They 
were married now, and waiting on a table was no fit place for 
Mollie; neither was kitchen helper a job for a family man. 

At least, it wasn’t for this family man in this kitchen with this 
ook. That very morning the cook had said to him: “All men 
ind women, you and your wife too, Hoey—they all come from 
nowhere and they are going nowhere. Men and women think 
themselves wonderful people in a wonderful world, when the 
truth is that they are poor, miserable, crawling creatures—ants, 
worms, in a miserable place. Now, some day—” 

“Some day,” interrupted Hoey, “I know I’m goin’ to pick you 
up and heave you out the front window.” He paused, reflected 
ind corrected himself: “No, the back window—so the noise of 
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the breakin’ glass wont annoy the customers; and after that, 
’m—” 

Just then the manager came in, saying: “Hoey, that bartender’s 
drunk again. You've tried a lot of things, I hear; ever tend 
bar?” 

“Tended.bar? No. 
wallop at it.” 

“All right! There’s twenty a week in it while you're at it. 
If you make good, you can have it regular. Come and look it 
OV : 

Hoey followed him out into the-restaurant and had a look. 
There were the usual bottled goods and accessories ranged on a 


But I often thought Id like to have a 
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shelf behind the bar. On a shelf under the bar were the old 
bartender’s white coat and apron. There was also a dark bottle 
marked “Cough-cure,” and a paper-covered book, “The Bartend- 
er’s Guide.” 

The manager picked up the “Guide.” “Most of our trade is 
for straight drinks. If anybody asks for a fancy one, stall ‘em 
till you have a peek in this guide. Nothing else, I guess, except” — 
he eyed Hoey sternly—‘no arguing with customers.” 

“No? Never?” 

“Never.” 

“H-m! Suppose they get fresh?” 

“Let ‘em get fresh. Don’t argue with ‘em, whatever they do. 
You can bawl out the cook in-back there—he’s half nutty, any- 
way; but customers are different.” 

Hoey sighed: “All right.” He drew on the white coat and 
tied on the apron. 

Business was not brisk at that time of day. Hoey had time to 
take account of his stock, and have a furtive glance or two into 
the “Guide.” He also had many less furtive glances at the re- 
flection of Mollie in the mirror behind the bar. She was growing 
even lovelier to look at; and her increasing tenderness was grow- 
ing beyond his understanding 


A CUSTOMER came in and ordered a whisky. Hoey served 
4 him, rang up the sale, flipped the change—a dime—into the 
air, and spun it to the customer. He had seen many a bar- 
tender do that, and now without practice he had done it like an 
expert. So far, all fine. He smiled at Mollie, who was singing: 

“Oh, life was a dull and wear-r-ry road, 

And long was the way to me, 

Till my own, dear-r own rovin’ lad 

Came sailin’ in from sea—” 


“And the mutton stew is very good today, sir,” Hoey heard 
her say to a customer who seemed to be in doubt. 

“Mutton stew for me, then,” said the customer with a smile. 

Hoey took a look at the customer; he took another look, and 
did not stop to go around the open end—he vaulted the bar. 
‘Hullo, Tom Clark!” 

“Well, of allk— Hello! Jack Hoey, where’ve you been and 
what’ve you been doing the last two years?” 

“Where've I been? Me? I've been cook in an Oregon lumber- 
camp, watchman in a Colorado hotel, oil-driller in Oklahoma, 
taxi-driver in Los Angeles, preliminary welterweight fighter in 
Chicago. I’ve been a driver of an ice-wagon in—” 

“That’s enough. What was the trouble with all those jobs?” 

“T dunno—-nothin’. People acted as if they liked me all right, 
and I liked them, but I dunno—somethin’ used to always go 
wrong. There’s a lot o’ people, of course, who like to give 
orders, half of “em to show a man they got a right to give him 
orders; but I dunno—there was something else. I dunno—I 
used to get restless and on I moved. You still with old man 
Carraher?” 

“Sure. Why don’t you drop around and see him?” 

“Huh! You remember the last time I dropped round to see 
him?” 

“IT remember.” 

“An’ the message he sent to me?” 

“IT remember.” 

“And what I said to him?” 

“T remember.” 

“Well, was I right in that collision with the Vesta, or wasn’t I?” 

“Oh, you were right—-the old man admitted it, since.” 

“Admitted it? Huh! To me or to himself, or to who?” 

There was a rapping on the bar. A local pest, a retired cap- 
tain known as the Sponge, *had come in and was rapping for a 
little attention. Hoey had seen him but was trying to make out 
he hadn’t. The Sponge rapped once more on the bar: “Say, you 
—got time for a payin’ customer?” 

“Have I—” Hoey recalled the manager’s caution about arguing 
with customers. With painful decorum he paced to behind the 
bar, and with laborious politeness he asked the Sponge what he 
would have. 

“What’ll I have? How long you been tendin’ bar?” 

Hoey cast a look up at the clock: “An hour and ten minutes.” 

“You act like it.” 

“That so?” 

“Ves, that so. Gimme a Patagonia Swizzle.” 

“Give yuh what?” 

“Patagonia Swizzle, I said.” 

“Oh-h—a Patagonia Swizzle? Sure!” 
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As if to pick up something he had dropped, Hoey bent under 
the bar for a quick peek into “The Bartender’s Guide,” looking 
first in the S’s and then in the P’s. 

No Patagonia Swizzle there Sponge, with his back to the 
bar, was vacantly viewing the life of the restaurant. Hoey 
leaned over and whispered to Tom Clark: “Ever hear of a 
Patagonia Swizzle, Tom?” 

“Not me!” 

“Nor me. Nor him, I'll bet, before he said it just now. But 
watch what I slip him.” 

Hoey picked out his longest glass, spooned in the cracked ice, 
picked off the first bottle to his hand, and from it poured a big 
spoonful. After pouring it in, he looked at the bottle label. 
Absinthe! Fine. He made it two spoonfuls. He took them all 
as they came—brandy, whisky, sherry, port, gin—and poured in 
a little of each. 

He added a dash of orange juice to vary the color, and a dash 
of vanilla extract to vary the flavor. The bottle of cough-cure 
under the bar caught his eye. Yo, ho, ho, and a taste of that! 
In it went. In behind the cough-cure he spotted another bottle. 
Oily-looking, yellowish stuff, it was, with no label on it. Be- 
sides forever talking of his cough, the old bartender used to yell 
about his lumbago, and so this could be cod-liver oil, but more 
likely it was some kind of rubbing liniment for his old joints. 
That ought to add a little more kick—in went a tincture of that. 

The long glass was now filled. Hoey shook it up, strained it 
and held the result for inspection. Not so bad. Across the bar 
he whispered to Clark: “Let him throw that into himself, the 
loafer, and I'll bet the next time he orders a fancy drink of me. 
he'll think of a hotter place than Patagonia to name it after!” 
He dropped in the cherry, stuck in a straw,—made it two straws,— 
pushed it carefully across the bar and sung out cheerily: “There 
y’are!”’ 

The Sponge faced about, made a face at the straws, cast first 
one and then the other onto the floor, fished up the cherry and 
threw it after the straws, had a top look and a side look at his 
drink, and then a long sniff. 

“What y’call that?” 

“What y’order?” 

“Or’ered Pat’gonia Swizzle, but’—he leered cunningly—‘“no 
such drink nowheres.” 

“There wasn’t, but there is, and there ‘tis. And it'll cost yuh 
four bits.” 

“Aw right!” The Sponge laid down a half-dollar, lifted up his 
glass, opened his mouth, shut his eyes, threw back his head and 
gulped it down. He took another gulp, this one plainly for air, 
folded his lips tightly over each other and moved uncertainly 
away. Halfway to the door he stopped, then came back, threw 
a half-dollar onto the bar, and said hoarsely: ‘For Gaw’s sake, 
barkeep, have one y’shelf!”’ 

Hoey shook his head severely: “Not me!” 

“No? Wha’s matter?” 

“I don’t drink on watch. Besides—” He reached down, 
brought up the faithful “Guide,” and in a resonant voice read: 
**No good bartender will accept treats from customers.’ ” 

By now the Sponge was hanging onto the bar. “Where shay 
zat?” 

“Right here!” With a guiding forefinger to prove that there 
was no deception, Hoey read aloud: “‘No good bartender will 
accept treats from customers. Such practice invariably results 
in customers asking for credit later.’” He threw the “Guide” 
under the bar. “And that’s me—a good’’—he tapped his chest 
solemnly,—“‘a good bartender.” 

“Zat so? Aw right!” The Sponge picked up his rejected 
half-dollar, wore around and filled away for the street door. 
There was a table in his course. 

“Hard-a-lee!”’ yelled Hoey. 

“Shanks!” With dignity the Sponge luffed clear, jibed over 
and was away again. In three tacks he weathered the street 
door, which the manager was holding~solicitously open for him. 

“Good bartender—make losh customers—nya-a-ah!” With 
this good-by message the Sponge luffed through the door, swung 
off and went plunging down the street before a fine breeze of 
wind. 





HeY dejectedly rinsed out the swizzle-glass. “Havin’ to take 
orders from a flounder like that—d’ye wonder it’s sometimes 
tough hangin’ long onto a job, Tom? Sometimes—” 

Mollie just then entered with Clark’s mutton stew. Hoey 
proudly introduced her. 

Clark was talking to Mollie; Hoey was (Continued on pave 118 
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Consider, if you please, Hamp Stevens, 


who discovered that a certain child- 
hood game may be played with aston- 
ishing success in later life. 


Illustrated by 


Wilson Dexter 
And what sit 


is more, he lived to kiss another day. 
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WE played—back in the 
days when the Middle 
West was somewhat pioneer, as 
it were, and bourgeois to boot— 
a game that we called “Kiss and 
Run.” If you were a little girl, 
and had been kissed, you were 
entitled to pursue the little boy who had accomplished the act 
and if you caught him, you kissed him yourself. It provoked 
nuch hilarity among us, without doubt. Yes, indeed! Satisfy- 
ing, too. 

With that game in mind, note that Hampsted Stevens, more 
because of his character than because of anything else, will hide 
this copy of this magazine, should he see it, from his wife. He 
has reformed now, but as a victim of his own conscience, he 
will hide it, perhaps even destroy it. Yet no actual necessity 
for such action exists. Hamp never played the game with the 
young woman who is now his wife; nor did she know him at 
the time when he was engaged in enjoying that childhood pas- 
time. His fears will be unfounded. He is indeed constancy 
itself. 

Yet once he was not. Go back to the beginning of his 
rather surprising reformation—not to the childhood scene of his 
first experiment with Kiss and Run, but merely as far as.the 
second year after he left college, and toward the end of his 
second year in the Commercial National Bank. 

Previous to the seventeenth of June of that year you could 
have seen him on any day of the week—legs wrapped around 
a high stool, eyeshade rakishly adjusted, a smile in his eyes, 
confidence in his voice, brushlike mustache on his lip, unfired 
by any passion that moves mankind. 

But on the seventeenth, as wabbly old President Jeliffe of 
the Commercial National strolled through the bookkeeper’s office, 
a stranger in tow, you would have seen that fire had been struck. 

“Stevens,” said Mr. Jeliffe, “I want you to shake hands with 
Mr. Bailey, our new cashier.” 

Hamp Stevens whipped off his eyeshade, undid his lengthy limbs 
and stood six feet tall before the two men. His face was a shade 
whiter than his usual bank pallor. His teeth had somehow stuck 
together. His words were commonplace, yet in this situation 
unusual. The other employees, any and all of them, would have 
said, “Welcome to our city,” or perhaps, “Mighty glad you'll be 
with us.” 


“Wont you let me call—in New York? 





| go down often.” 


“I don’t think you'd like me in New York,” said Priscilla. 


But Hamp Stevens between clenched teeth said: “You're new 
in Ashtobah?” ‘There was no expressed welcome in the phrase as 
he made it. 

“Mr. Bailey is from Chicago, Stevens,’ barked Mr. | 
evidently realizing that something was wrong. He turned to his 
new cashier. “Stevens is our head bookkeeper.” 

When the two had passed on, Hamp Stevens wiped his pen with 


Jelitfe, 


a bit of chamois and stabbed it viciously into its holder. He had 
written his last figure for the Commercial National. Romance had 
come into his life. The open road stretched before him. In ten 
minutes he would be free. Ashtobah tumbled about him like 


broken, tinkling glass. Hamp Stevens had seen 
He went first to Whitely, the assistant cashier, the life of the 
bank, the very concrete pillar upon which it stood. “Bill, I'm 
going,” said Hamp, holding out his hand. “I’ve just been intro- 
duced to Mr. Bailey, and I’m going East. This bank’s too small.” 
Hamp knew that Whitely understood. There were tears in 
Whitely’s eyes, pathetic tears. But Whitely owned a cottage in 
Ashtobah where a wife and three kids helped him make a garden 
during the summer months. Whitely couldn’t go. Whitely had 
waited too long. He had been assistant cashier for nine years. 
So it was no altruistic thing, that resignation of Hampsted 
Stevens’. It was the result of a seeing of the light. He knew 
that Whitely should have had the job that the new Mr. Bailey 
had garnered. The whole bank, including the president, knew it. 
For two years, during the illness of Rowland the cashier, Whitely 
had practically run the Commercial National. The rumor spread 
rapidly through the cages that Bailey was Jeliffe’s wife’s cousin. 
Whitely was abject. He wrung Hamp Stevens’ hand as though 
to make him understand, with the gesture, that he thanked Hamp 
for leaving because of the outrage that had been perpetrated. 
Whitely slumped back in his chair. 
Hamp found the president alone a few minutes later—found him, 
doing nothing, in the squared space behind mahogany railings at 
an empty flat-topped desk, panting from his recent exertion. A 
cold, calico marble pillar shot straight up beside him as though 
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to indicate the coldness of the institution. Even the floor was 
uncovered tile; yet the president’s allotted space was far more 
pleasant than the artificially lighted cages behind whose bars 
the other men worked. 

“My resignation, sir.” 
should have said, “sir.” 

“What!” shouted Jeliffe. 

Hamp tendered a piece of paper which confirmed his intention. 

Jeliffe looked him over with an eye that Hamp felt was fishy, 
yet which demanded some sort of explanation. 

“The bank is too small; Ashtobah is too small; Wisconsin 
is too far west. Don’t add that I'll hit the rocks. Probably I 
will, but when I strike ’em, they are going to be big ones, big 
rocks, not pebbles. I’m going to the East.” 

In that way Hamp Stevens cut loose from a job which paid 
him more than a living wage, and which, so all the merchants in 
town said, held a great future for him. Not a financial debt did 
he leave behind him; and as for moral debts—there really weren't 
any, because Ashtobah knew Hamp Stevens so well. Besides, al- 
most every man in town had played Kiss and Run. It did not 
matter that, as Hamp climbed aboard the five-thirty for Chicago 
that night, three girls in entirely different parts of town sniffled a 
little and prettily dried their eyes. Nor did it matter that several 
other girls, who also had been notified dutifully of the departure 
of Hamp Stevens, smiled sardonically, wished him luck, remem- 
bered, ghostlike, a kiss or two—wasted but exceedingly pleasant 
and promptly forgot him. 

His money took him to Buffalo—he sat up all night and arrived 
with fifty cents in his pocket, clothes. out of press and himself not 
looking for a job in a bank. It 
did not take him long, in those 
days, to find a room for which 
his baggage was security enough, 
nor much longer to find a job 
nailing lids on boxes in a whole- 
sale house. 

Finding a playground 
for Kiss and Run might 
seem offhand to be a 
much more ifficult 
task. So it would have 
been for a person of 
less talent than Hamp- 
sted Stevens. His tech- 
nic was honorable. It 
ought to be known by 
every young man. If 
it were, there would be 
no more poems written 
about handsome young 
men who cannot find 
suitably handsome 
mates in all the great 
city. Hamp could find 
one in the course of 
any given twenty-four 


Hamp bit his lip resentful that he 


hours. 

In the first place 
there are churches— 
and_ boarding-houses. 


What a trail a church 
social or a_boarding- 
house dance can set up 
for the emotional 
young man—that is, if 
his technic is reason- 
ably sure. Since Hamp 
arrived in Buffalo on 
a Tuesday, and since it 
took him seven hours 
to find the box-nailing 
‘position,” he spent a 
lonely Tuesday evening 
in his boarding-house, 
which, unfortunately, 
was dedicated to men 
only. But not Wednes- 
day. Coming from a small Middle Western town, Hamp knew to 
what Wednesday night is dedicated in certain circles. 

It must be admitted that Hamp did not go to Wednesday 
evening prayer meeting entirely to pray. He was lonely, and 


A compliment to the minister 
on the attendance took Hamp 
but a moment. A compliment 
to the young lady followed. 
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prayer meeting meant the making of new friends. It might 
even make him entirely independent of “jollying” the secretary 
to the president of the box-nailing corporation. He never did 
like to make friends in the office. He did not believe in it. So 
Wednesday night found Hamp Stevens on his knees at the Second 
Presbyterian church of a Buffalo suburb. 

Hamp was in no way irreligious. He did pray, and he believed 
every word that he uttered, and he enjoyed the meeting to his 
utmost. But even prayer meetings come to an end, and before 
that eventuality was reached, Hamp had seen Miss Sabina Harlow. 

“I’m Hampsted Stevens,” said Hamp to the Reverend J. Albert 
Cornwall after prayer meeting. He smiled and held out his hand 
to the minister, who was being engaged in conversation by Miss 
Sabina Harlow. Something in Hamp’s voice made you believe 
that he was a young man worth knowing. Inoffensively, quite 
diffidently, it was as though he had said: “I am William H. Taft.” 

“How d’ye do, Mr. Stevens!” said the Reverend Cornwall. 
“Miss Harlow, let me introduce Mr. Stevens.” Just like that! 

Simplicity in itself—but have you ever had the assurance to go 
and do likewise? But wait—it is not yet over. 

A compliment to the minister on the attendance (be careful of 
your choice of words and your articulation; these stamp your 
station, your education, no matter what your employment), which 
reaches close to the minister’s heart and makes it your opened 
oyster, took Hamp but half a moment, The minister must—and 
did—respond with a beaming smile. 

A compliment to the young lady followed—implied if not uttered 

“You were sitting in the second row over at the right, weren't 
you, Miss Harlow?” Hamp asked. Then he turned back to the 

minister. | 

“I’m just in from the West, Mr. 
Cornwall. I’m going to work in 
Buffalo. I’ve enjoyed your meeting 
so much tonight that I’m going to 
take a very great liberty. I don’t 
like my boarding-house. Do you 
know of one that I'd like, 
out here in Methuen? I'd 
rather not live in the citv, 


proper.” 
“Of course you 
wouldn’t want to,” said 


the Reverend Cornwall. 
and he turned to Miss 
Harlow. “Why don’t vou 
drive Mr. Stevens over 
to see Mrs. Simpson? I'm 
sure she could find a nook 
for him—tell her I sent 


you.” 
Miss - Harlow nodded 
brightly. “Of course 1 


can, and of course Mrs. 
Simpson can, too.” 

“T'll see you next Sun- 
day, then, wont I, Mr. 
Stevens?” said the min- 
ister, smiling. 

In the car Miss Harlow 
was moved to speak — 
jerkily, her mind intent 
upon gears and _ brakes. 
“Mrs. Simpson is a queer 
old soul, but’”—she hesi- 
tated vocally as_ she 
dodged a truck-—“terribly 
nice.” 


“Everyone’s nice in 


Methuen,” said Hamp. 
“Well—almost.” 
But why take them 


way down to Mrs. Simp- 
son’s in Clearly Road? 
Conveyed thus far, any 
one of us would have 
prospered in sociability. 
Hamp did—prospered so 
much that he appeared in church the next Sunday with Miss 
Sabina Harlow. They discussed the Reverend Cornwall’s erudite 
sermon all the way home—walking. The Harlow family rode in 
the car. Metaphysically speaking, it was the lightest of jumps 
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Just when the 
taste the best! 


Plucked as they hang sun-ripened, juicy and 
tempting on the vines! Made into soup on the 
very same day, in the prime of their delicious 
freshness! Every tomato is washed five times 
in crystal-clear running water. It’s only the 
richest and finest parts of the fruit that go 
into Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 

The pure tomato juices and plump tomato 
“meat’’ are strained toa smooth puree. Golden 
butter enriches the blend. Delicate seasoning 
perfects the flavor. What a treat awaits your 
appetite when you catch the delicious fragrance 
from a plate of Campbell’s Tomato Soup. 
Serve it often, too, as a Cream of Tomato. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 
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I’ve one little motto concerning tomato 
It’s the tastiest soup I know 

And Campbell’s perfection 

Will be your selection 
If you envy my vigor and go! 
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from the sermon to the Falls. “You've 
never seen them, Mr. Stevens? How 
awful! We never get tired of them. 
I'll have to drive you over. Have you a 
long afternoon of idleness before you, 
perhaps?” 

“I’m not moving to Mrs. Simpson’s 
until next week,” admitted Hamp. He did 
not add that he could net. His half- 
week’s salary for nailing lids on boxes 
did not as yet permit the change. 

N R. HARLOW greeted with acclaim his 

daughter’s plan to drive Mr. Stevens 
to the Falls, and promptly invited him to 
a portion of chicken a la King and ac- 
companying viands. After dinner Mrs. 
Harlow pleaded a headache, and Sabina’s 
cousin was added to the party. Then 
Helen added her father—Helen being 
the cousin. So of course the two fathers 
occupied the front seat and the three 
young people the tonneau. Vacuum bot- 
tles and a lunch of chicken salad and 
fruit were also provided, as an after- 
thought. 

Five. days in Buffalo! 
to see the Falls via motor. A splendid 
young person at either elbow. Life began 
to move for young Hampsted Stevens. 
Helen’s father was the sole owner of a 
factory which turned out coil springs. 
Mr. Harlow was vice-president of a 
building and loan association. He em- 
ployed eighty-five men, none of whom 
nailed lids on boxes, and all of whom 
were paid a living wage. 

Obviously the answer is that Hamp 
Stevens fell in love with the cousin who 
had the more money, whichever one it 
was, and that he married her and was 
made a partner in the business at ten 
thousand dollars a year to start, with a 
high-powered automobile in which to do 
his errands. Invariably, in such cases, 
sometime during the day the talk gravi- 
tates to livelihoods. Hamp, after four 
days of box-nailing, should have been able 
to hold forth on the scientific method of 
driving a nail, and how interesting was his 
work, and how he had an idea for a box- 
nailing machine which would work auto- 
matically and so reduce overhead, and 
pay such royalties that he would soon 
become independently wealthy and own a 
fleet of steamships by the time he 
reached his deathbed. 

But some one had invented the box- 
nailer years ago and Hamp was more in- 
terested in steering the conversation along 
philosophical lines. He had taken a course 
in Morality and Ethics in college, sand- 
wiched in between the ones on Double 
Entry and Commercial Economics. He 
was more interested in the childhood 
game of Kiss and Run than he was in 
new machines designed to decrease over- 
head. 

The fact is, he did not fall in love 
with either of them. 

Yet those two girls had a remarkable 
day, and each must have suffered occa- 
sional pangs of jealousy when she, in 
her turn, felt that Hamp was talking 
more to her cousin than to herself. Here 
was, indeed, a new kind of young man— 
a serious, yet light-hearted person who 
couldn’t help but be entertaining, who 
was—well, “deep.” He did not talk 
about clothes, or eyes or hair—though 
sometimes one might wish he noticed a 


Off on a picnic 


little bit more of that sort of thing— 
or about what “I said to him,” and “Do 
you believe it?” and so forth. No! He 
lightly leaped from branch to branch 
on the tree of knowledge and made you 
thrill often enough and made you respect 
him continuously. Yes, Hamp was get- 
ting along. As a matter of course he was 
invited to the next Saturday hop at the 
Country Club, and it was understood that 
for that event Miss Harlow would pick 
him up at Mrs. Simpson’s. 

When another week had run its course, 
Hamp Stevens had this potentiality: the 
ethical right to call on seventy-four girls 
—all the unmarried, of-the-proper-age 
girls in Methuen, N. Y., in fact. But 
he was still nailing lids on boxes in a 
wholesale butter-and-egg plant. 

Among other duties in the shipping- 
room Hamp took on the lettering of ad- 
dresses with a brush and a pot of black 
paint. The foreman noticed, in a com- 
paratively short time, that Hamp’s ad- 
dresses were always correct. He saw 
that Hamp lettered beautifully, almost 
like specially cut stencils, and better too, 
in that there were no stencil-breaks in 
the letters themselves. Thereupon Hamp 
was advanced to checker and weigher. 
Again, an improvement in that work was 
noticed. Hamp could not help it. He 
was used to accuracy. The bank had al- 
ways liked accuracy. He had had to write 
plain figures in his ledgers to prevent 
the possibility of mistakes in adding 
the columns. So there you are. He was 
helpless before his own education and ex- 
perience. He had no way of preventing 
his almost instantaneous rise from box- 
nailer to cashier of the butter-and-egg 
plant, though he never admitted that he 
had bank experience behind him. People 
are queer about retired bankers, especially 
when the bankers are young. 

Nevertheless he rose from the shipping- 
room at fourteen dollars a week and a 
precarious status in Methuen, N. Y., to 
thirty-eight dollars a week and an as- 
sured social position. In his social life, 
during the period occupied by his rise, 
he had found it advisable to run several 
times. He always ran at the right time— 
before the lady became serious. Hamp 
wanted social life but not too many obli- 
gations. No one disliked him for this. 
In fact, most persons thought it was 
very sweet of Mr. Stevens not to take 
after the wealthy—in prospect—Miss 
Harlow, and nicer still of him that he did 
not make her fall in love with him and 
break her heart trying to live on a salary 
meant to support but one person and he 
of the masculine gender. 

Yet he was almost undone. The war 
saved him. (Don’t worry—Hamp never 
got out of the United States.) 


T occurred at the Country Club formal 

dinner-dance. Hamp was now a member 
of the Club in good standing. Given a 
little encouragement at this juncture of 
Hamp’s performance, the president of the 
building-and-loan association would gladly 
have financed Hamp’s matrimonial plans 
(if he had had any) with a Colonial 
house, or an English farmhouse (with 
green tile roof, built-in tubs and indirect 
lighting) or a suburban-tvpe bungalow— 
his daughter and a modest allowance to 
her to accompany same. 
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Perhaps his daughter might have en- 
tered into the bargain had she been fa- 
vored with a short but ardent wooing. 
However, other fields were always 
greener to Hamp’s astigmatic eyes. 

In this case one field was clothed in 
what shimmered in Hamp’s eyes as cloth- 
of-gold, the other in a turquoise gown 
which did ample justice to marble shoul- 
ders. Yet those two ladies danced at 
this formal ball only with two young men 
whom Hamp had never met, and were 
therefore strangers in Methuen. No one 
knew them—that is, no one did before 
Hamp met one of them, she who wore 
the cloth-of-gold. 

It was Paul Jones who put Hamp 
over this time. You remember Paul? 

On the program was written, you’ll re- 
call—oh, say, “Yankee Blues, Paul 
Jones.” You obtained a partner—no job 
whatsoever for Hamp Stevens. You 
danced around, conventionally. A whis- 
tle—the ladies joined hands and circled; 
gentlemen joined hands and circled the 
ladies in opposite direction. The whis- 
tle again. You seized the nearest lady, 
whether you had been introduced to her 
or not, and danced off with her. She 
greeted you with a smile—always. 


HUS, with the aid of Paul Jones, 

Hamp seized the lady in shimmering 
cloth-of-gold. Long practice had made 
him adept. 

“I’ve been watching you all evening,” 
smiled Hamp. “I knew you'd be just 
as good a dancer as you are. I’m Hamp- 
sted Stevens.” 

“I’m Prue—Priscilla Barton,” she told 
him. ‘“You’re not exactly an amateur, 
either.” 

“T’ve liked the way you talked, too,” 
continued Hamp, “—that is, to the two 
dancing partners you have had. You 
seemed to be so interested in what they 
had to say, and they were interested in 
your conversation—even though you 
haven’t had a great variety of men to 
talk to.” 

“Perhaps your diagnosis isn’t incorrect,” 
admitted Prue. “I’c rather sit still than 
be bored dancing.” 

They were doing rather intricate steps 
—as though they had danced together 
for years. “But” (whirl) “sometimes it’s 
fun” (whirl) “just to dance,” said Hamp. 
“T don’t know whether” (whirl) “I’d 
rather dance with you or” (whirl) “talk 
to you.” That was evidence that his 
imaginat'on was failing. But he had one 
sure-fire remark always ready for use in 
his social kit. 

“I know you don’t-live in Methuen, 
and I’m pretty sure you aren’t from 
Buffalo. I think you live in New York!” 
He had tried that line before; it had 
never failed. It is always a compliment 
to be accused of living in New York City. 
It is the only place in the United States 
that can be used in such fashion—except 
of course that you can sometimes use 
Boston, or even Philadelphia, when you 
have catalogued carefully the person you 
intend to compliment. 

“What a wild guess!” she remarked, 
smiling up into Hamp Stevens’ face. 
“Not a guess,” returned Hamp. 

mise.” 

“Well, it’s correct,” she admitted. 
“Wasn’t it pure guess, really?” 


“Sur- 
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“*Some skins are especially 
susceptible to blackheads; 
they require a special method 
of cleansing.” 


Blackheads are a Confession 


Blackheads are a confession that your skin 
is not getting the care it needs. 


Some skins are especially susceptible to 
blackheads. If your skin has a tendency 
to be large-pored or oily, or if it is very 
much exposed to dust and soft coal smoke 
—then you will find that blackheads have 
a tendency to form. You will have to use 
a special method of cleansing in order to 
overcome this trouble. 


This treatment has benefited thousands 


Thousands of girls and women, by using 
this special treatment, have found that 
they can keep their skin absolutely free 
from blackheads—fresh and smooth and 
clear as a child’s in this respect— 


Every night before retiring, apply hot 
cloths to your face until the skin is 
reddened. Then with a rough washcloth 
work up a heavy lather of Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap and rub it into the poe 
thoroughly, always with an upward and 
outward motion. Rinse with clear hot 
water, then with cold. If possible rub 
your face for thirty seconds with a piece 
of ice. To remove blackheads already 
formed, substitute a flesh brush for the 
washcloth in this treatment. Then protect 
the fingers with a handkerchief and press 
out the blackheads. 


Use this treatment persistently, and within 
even a week or ten days you will see a 


Copyright, 1923, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 


decided improvement. In time this dis- 
figuring trouble will vanish altogether. 


Different types of skin need different care 


This is only one of the famous treatments 
given in the booklet, ‘(A Skin You Love 
to Touch,’’ which is wrapped around every 
cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. You will 
find a special treatment for each different 
type of skin in this booklet. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
today, and begin, tonight, the right treat- 
ment for your skin. You will be surprised 
to see how easily you can overcome de- 
fects in your complexion—how your skin 
will gain, day by day, in clearness, softness, 


brilliancy. 

The same qualities 
that give Wood- 
bury’s its beneficial 
effect in overcoming 
common skin troub- 
les make it ideal for 
regular toilet use. A 
25 cent cake of 
Woodbury’s lasts a 
month or six weeks 
for regular use, in- 
cluding any of the 
special Woodbury 
treatments. Wood- 
bury’s also comes in 
convenient 3-cake 
boxes. 


Three Woodbury skin prepcrations— 
guest-size—for 10 cents 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO. 
1708 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 
For the enclosed 10 cents— Please send me a min- 
iature set of the Woodbury skin preparations, 
containing 
A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 

Cream 
A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder 
Together with the treatment booklet, ‘‘A Skin 

You Love to Touch.” 

If you live in Canada, address The Andrew 
Jergens Co., Limited, 1708 Sherbrooke St., 
Perth, Ontario. English Agents: H.C. Quelch 
& Co., 4 Ludgate Square, London, E. C. 4. 


City... 


Cut out this coupon and send it to us today 
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“No.” Hamp whirled a little harder 
“Can I have the next dance?” 

“No.” 

“After that?” 

Ta.” 

And the one following the next one 
after, he had with the other girl whom 
Methuen did not know. Hamp it was 
who found out that they were visiting 
a Buffalo member of the Methuen club 
who did not often come out. They had 
cards of admission, but they knew no 
one except the two young men from 
Buffalo with whom they had come. But 
thanks to Hamp, it did not take them 
long to get acquainted with Methuen so- 
ciety. Hamp asked to call, but they 
were going back to New York the next 
day. 

He was talking to Priscilla again, after 
the party was over. “I wish I knew 
more about you. Wont you let me call— 
in New York? I go down often.” That 
was honest. He meant to, now. For the 
first time in his life he was becoming ir- 
responsible. Something had happened to 
him that had never happened before. 

“But I don’t think you’d like me in 
New York,” said Priscilla. 

“Yes, I would—you mean either that 
you are Cindere!la, which I don’t believe, 
or just that you—you—well, aren’t a 
social parasite, that you work for a liv- 
ing, and that makes you all the more in- 
teresting. You see, I work for a living 
too.” 

Priscilla laughed. “All right—that is, 
I’m not a social parasite! My New 
York address is 17 East Seventeeth street. 
Good-by!” 


H AMP went home that night thinking 

deeply. He had risen. He was getting 
more money now than he had been paid 
as head bookkeeper in Ashtobah. But 
he was still hardly more than halfway to 
his goal. He had not thought of it be- 
fore, but New York was his destination. 
The mills of the gods are bigger in New 
York than they ever can be in Buffalo. 
New York means finance and handling 
big figures—balancing them economically 
rather than in a ledger. So he visual- 
ized his own imaginative picture of him- 
self. 


Why the delay? They had confidence 





‘Sport Clothes’ 


She simply had to have 
them to make the de- 
sired flash at the famous 


resort. Meantime the 
man back home had a 
drawer full of unpaid 
bills. Then came the 
day. In the end she 
proved herself really a 
sport. It all makes a 
great story, in an early 
issue of this magazine. 











in him at the office. They ought to be 
sending him on to New York now. This 
was but one of their branch offices. He 
couldn’t be the cashier in New York, but 
he might be—well, assistant to the 
manager, at, say sixty-five a week. He’d 
speak about that tomorrow. He'd go 
after it hard. No, not tomorrow—first 
he would work out a plan that would 
interest them—something about the busi- 
ness which would put facts of various 
kinds before them graphically and which 
would make them realize what a valuable 
sort of person Hampsted Stevens would 
be in a still larger field of operations. 
He might as well. He knew everyone in 
Methuen now, and there was no other 
suburb of Buffalo nearly so attractive. 

So the next day Hamp worked on his 
plan until the morning mail was sorted 
and delivered to him. No longer time 
was needed. Without volition he pre- 
pared to depart for New York on the fol- 
lowing day, anyway. But in New York, 
on his arrival, he stopped only long 
enough to change cars. It was but a 
short jump out to Camp Upton, but he 
took it, and Hampsted Stevens became 
Private Stevens of the National Army. 
Within a week he was made a corporal 
and three weeks later he became a 
sergeant 

For six months Hamp Stevens (Pris- 
cilla Barton never answered his letter) 
drilled rookies and begged to be sent 
across. Then, in spite of himself, they 
put him through an officers’ training camp 
and made him a shave-tail lieutenant. 
A silver bar followed shortly. Then 
he was attached to the quartermaster’s 
corps. Fighting mad, boiling like a 
volcano about to erupt, he was sent at 
last to sit down at a varnished desk in 
the city of Washington and to begin a 
string of cusswords that never ended, in 
his own mind at least, until the great 
smash came on November 11, 1918. 
One thing they did do for him was rather 
nice: they let him out quickly. 

On December the first Hamp stood at 
the corner of Broadway and Forty-second 
Street, a free man. Quite free, in fact! 
So long as he did not know where Priscilla 
Barton. was, he was perfectly free. He 
knew she wasn’t at 17 East Seventeenth. 
He had called there long before. So he 
made his decision not to seek further for 
her. He could not remember just exactly 
what she looked like. He could have 
passed her on the street without realiz- 
ing it. Yet he had been touched. For 
the first time in his life, he had been 
touched. 

He faced that fact in his own way. He 
had more important facts than that to 
face, however. Back to Buffalo? Hunt 
for a new job? He had lost a solid 
year, and more. Yet his army «service 
must have been worth a little something 
—not in money, though; perhaps with 
present prices he was worth seventy dol- 
lars, might even get seventy-five. In 
butter and eggs? Or try a financial 
house—perhaps for foreign service? 


Hé gravitated down Hudson Street to 
the wholesale district toward the 
docks on the North River. Almost as 
though he knew the way, and of course he 
knew the address from his old associations 
by mail, he found himself entering the 
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New York office of the old house. Best 
and Macklin hadn’t been injured by ship- 
ping eggs to England. Their bills of lading 
were collateral at the bank, and once 
aboard ship, the eggs were all forgotten. 
Responsibility ended there. 

The old Buffalo manager had been pro- 
moted to New York. He was secretary 
of the firm now, so the telephone opera- 
tor stated. She called him. 

“Great Scott, Hamp Stevens!” ex- 
claimed Jackson. “Get down to the 
docks quick. Go right down to Pier 421 
in a taxicab and see what’s wrong with 
the Pride of the East. We're loading 
eggs aboard her today, supposedly. But 
something’s wrong. Boy, we certainly 
need you!” 

That’s the sort of a welcome you 
can’t resist, no matter what your thoughts 
about London or Calcutta may be. On 
such an order most anyone would call 
the taxicab. That of itself sounded aus- 
picious. He had never used cabs in 
Buffalo. This must be a good job he 
had now. 


T was. And as you see, it was hardly 

Hamp’s fault. He had to take the 
eighty-five dollars a week they offered 
him. 

And he moved those eggs. That was 
what was required of him. If you had 
been a disgruntled dockwalloper and a 
man had started to yell “Hep,” in his 
rookie-training voice, you would have 
started to wheel crates too. Hamp 
couldn’t help it. The stevedores just in- 
sisted on working—hard. 

With eighty-five dollars handed to him 
once a week by Best and Macklin, Hamp 
Stevens had much choice of where he 
would live. Of course he chose Great 
Neck. He could take the subway up to 
the Pennsy station and hop a train that 
got him to Great Neck in one leap of but 
twenty-five minutes’ duration. 

As you know, numerous distinguished 
people live out there—for instance, Miss 
Peggy DeBorgan, whose father and 
mother have long since passed on, and 
whose executors say that the income 
from the estate is about four dollars and 
seventy-five cents every minute of every 
day. 

Of course most people in Great Neck 
don’t talk—about their neighbors. They 
don’t even notice them, or know their 
names. But need it be pointed out that 
Hamp Stevens knew them all by spring? 
He did. He was getting a hundred a 
week on the first day of May and had 
decided to buy himself a Star Class boat 
in which to race every Saturday afternoon. 
By summer he was favorably known in 
every family of growing children—provid- 
ing the children weren’t under twenty. 
Peggy DeBorgan was almost twenty, but 
she knew him and had been on a picnic 
with him as the sole guest, the picnic 
served by a man who traveled in one of 
the limousines behind the sport-roadster 
which Peggy drove. It was quite a 
marvelous picnic for two on an unfre- 
quented but pleasant beach—out beyond 
Patchogue. 

In fact, before the summer was over, 
it was thought that Peggy was thinking 
of marrying Hamp Stevens. The Tattle- 
tale, which prints such nonsense, men- 
tioned the possibility and asked in- 
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How do they accomplish it ? 


The women who give their skin the hardest wear 
manage to keep their faces young long after 
other women have grown old and unattractive. 


T= actress gives her complexion harder wear and demands 
more of it in return than any other woman. She must keep 
her skin fine and clear though she covers it with cosmetics. It 
must be fresh in spite of late, weary hours. 

How does she accomplish this? By careful study of her skin 
she has discovered the two indispensable things it needs to keep 
it in the fresh, beautifully supple condition she demands. 

First the perfect kind of cleansing at night that leaves the 
face sott and clear—every bit of dirt, every trace of cosmetic, 
every shadow of weariness taken away. Then the exquisite 
morning fteshening that keeps the skin flower-like through the 
day Fo guards it completely from every coarsening thing. 

These are the two fundamentals ot skin loveliness. For these 
two things many well-known actresses depend on the two entirely 
different creams that Pond’s developed especially for this metnod 
of keeping a woman’s skin young and fresh — Pond’s Cold 
Cream and Pond’s Vanishing Cream. And many other women 
write enthusiastically about the smoothness these creams give 
their skin. 


See what this famous method will do for you 


Do this every night. With the finger tips or a piece of 
moistened cotton, apply Pond’s Cold Cream freely. The very 
fine oil in it penetrates every pore of your skin. Then wipe it 
off with a soft cloth. Dirt and excess oil, the.rouge and powder 
you have used during the day are taken off your skin and out 
of the pores. Do th:s twice. Your skin looks fresh and is 
beautifully supple. 


And every morning, smooth on Pond’s Vanishing Cream 
evenly. If you wish, rouge — powder. How smooth and 
velvety your face feels to your hand! Nothing can roughen it. 
And it will stay that way all day. 

To see how Pond’s two creams actually improve your skin, 
use this method regularly. Buy both creams tonight in jars or 
tubes. The Pond’s Extract Company. 














Every skin needs these Two Creams—The 
Cold Cream for cleansing, The Vanishing 
Cream to protect and to hold the powder 
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Charming Peggy Wood says, ““Pond’s 
Cold Cream cleanses easily and 
eaves my skin feeling fresh. Then 
the Vanishing Cream is a lovely 
smooth base for powder.’ 


Mildred Harris, always delightrully 
young and fresh, says, “In spite o, 
the constant exposure of my skin to 
trying lights, Pond’s Two Creams 
have kept my complexion young and 
mooth,’? 
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The common troubles that make a woman’s skin look 
older — Pond’s two creams banish them 


Accumulation of oil and dirt in the pores. For this condition 
cleanse every night with Pond’s Cold Cream, which is so light 
it penetrates the glands and tales out excess oil and dirt together. 
Then every morning put on Pond’s Vanishing Cream to keep 
your face fresh through the day. 


Premature wrinkles, scaling, dry shine—are gui the 


troubles of a dry skin. To avoid them, keep your skin soft day 
and night. Cleanse with plenty of Pond’s Cold Cream nightly 
and keep some on over night. Feel your skin relax. Then by 
day Pond’s Vanishing Cream prevents your skin from drying 
out again. 

Coarsening Sun and Windburn. The daily repetition of 
weather damage ages your skin. For everyday exposure, use 
faithfully the nightly Pond’s Cold Cream cleansing and in the 
day the delicate yet sure protection that Pond’s Vanishing 
Cream gives. 


GENEROUS TUBES—MAIL COUPON WITH 10c TODAY 


The Pond’s Extract Co., 133S Hudson St., New York 


Ten cents (roc) is enclosed for your special introductory tubes of the two creams 
every normal skin needs—enough of each cream for two weeks’ ordinary toilet uses. 
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PURE MALT 
VINEGAR 


The purpose of Herz Vinegar is to im- 
part flavor and develop flavor — not 
simply to make things sour. That is 
why salads made with Heinz Vinegar 
taste better. All the care in selection of 
materials, the skill in preparation, the 
long aging in wood, are to create that 
rich, mellow tang and aroma. 
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| in the fall. 
| had asked him, as had Peggy DeBorgan, 


| Clerk? 


| meant only to buy a ship-charter. 
| didn’t have time to get out the contracts 


| rapher 


| phone calls 
| they managed to get through at eight 


| sinuatingly who this person called Hamp 


Stevens really was. 
Hamp did not go south with the crowd 
He didn’t want to. If you 


he would have answered that he was in 
butter and eggs—had a little clerical job. 
Of course, you knew it must be better 
than that, else how could he afford to 
keep his little sloop, even though it was 


| only twenty-two feet on the waterline, 


and afford to be a member of the club 
and to run that roadster he sported? 
Absurd! 


O in the fall they sort of lost track 

of Hamp Stevens. He did not come 
out evén for the week-ends. Often he went 
to town on Sundays, and some one told 
Peggy that he was thinking of taking 
rooms in town at once. In fact, he did 
—up in Forty-ninth Street. That was 
so he could be nearer his own business 
and further from distractions which had 
begun to seek him out. 

The export business was booming. 
Every egg that Best and Macklin could 
lay hands on was destined for Liverpool 
or Glasgow. It was Hamp’s job to keep 
the eggs moving and to fulfill contracts 
as they came due. Office work went by 
the board. He was tearing from agency 
to agency, demanding cargo-space. He 
sold many a crate of eggs when he had 
He 


for these. They needed his personal at- 
tention too. That meant Sunday work. 
He’d order down a poor stenographer- 
afraid-of-her-job, pay her an extra ten 
dollars and dictate all day Sunday. He 
didn’t mind it, either. He came rather 
to like it, although he didn’t know exactly 
why. 

Soon he got to using his Own stenog- 
exclusively. She was really a 
She liked the extra work 
Hamp was away so 


sort of whiz. 
and the extra pay. 


| much that she didn’t have really too 


much work during the week except to 
keep track of Hamp and answer his tele- 
intelligently. Once, when 


o'clock on a week-day night, they went 
to a motion-picture together. It was the 
first recreation Hamp had taken for 
weeks, and he enjoyed it. It was the 


| first time he had really looked at the girl 


who had become almost his business 
partner—who knew more about him than 
Peggy DeBorgan or Priscilla Barton ever 
had. 
That 


beside 


she had hitherto been 
an official capac- 


is—well, 
him only in 





‘““The Short Vamp’ 


What avampshe was! And 
she didn’t care who knew it. 
She vamped the chap from 
the West right off the face 
of the earth, and rejoiced 
—just as you will when 
you read her story in an 
early issue of The Red 
Book Magazine. 
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ity. She knew him when he was tire: 
and cross. , She knew him when he had 
been up all night and come back to the 
office without any breakfast. And she 
liked him. You could tell that by the 
welcoming smile she gave him in the 
morning and by the way she snapped 
through his telephone calls for him. 

Then, in October, he left the office 
early one afternoon. But of course he 
gave Miss Dannville his telephone num- 
ber in case anything “broke.” It was 
Peggy DeBorgan’s number. Miss Dann- 
ville, soul of efficiency, looked it up by 
asking information whose telephone Madi- 
son Square XI might be. It was after 
that that she cried, though of course she 
let no one in the office know that she 
cried—it would not have been business- 
like at all. It might even have cost her 
her job! 

While Hampsted was imbibing De- 
Borgan tea at two dollars an ounce, nod- 
ding in a friendly way to the butler be- 
hind Peggy’s back, he was called to the 
telephone. It was Miss Dannville. 

“The English stevedores’ strike 
been called, Mr. Stevens,” she said. 


has 


HAT was all she needed to say. They 

had heard rumors of the possible blow. 
She knew that seven hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of eggs were on board cars 
bound for New York, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. She knew that some of them 
were already arriving, and that those eggs 
were to be aboard ships bound for Eng- 
land to fill their biggest contract. 

It meant that much to Hampsted 
Stevens, too. What would happen? He 
gulped the contents of a teacup and van- 
ished to an astounded raising of the eye- 
brows by Peggy DeBorgan. He would 
not have understood, however, if he had 
seen it, why Miss Dannville was jumping 
up and down in his office, clapping her 
hands with joy. It would not have been 
like her. She had the interests of the 
business at heart. She always had had. 

Of course, Hamp couldn’t do anything 
but worry when he did get down to his 
office. He would have been better off 
if he had put on his old uniform and 
gone out to boss longshoremen. But that 
would not have solved the problem, be- 
cause but a few of the eggs which were 
on their way were in. He realized now 
that he might have stayed to gossip with 
Peggy—yet he knew that he could not 
have done that. Offices had closed all 
along the line, so that long-distance calls 
weren’t likely to be answered anywhere. 
He did finally sit down and dictate a 
bunch of telegrams to freight-transfer 
points demanding that his eggs be handled 
expeditiously. 

After that, of course, there was abso- 
lutely nothing to do; yet he couldn’t go 
to bed and forget it. The cable from 
London was silent after the first “flash” 
announcement. He merely knew that the 
stevedores were out and that no ships 
were being unloaded on the tight little 
isle. So he asked Miss Dannville why 
they didn’t go and have a bite to eat and 
try the theater. Then if there were any 
late news-bulletins, they could see them 
before time to get a little sleep. She 
hesitated, properly. This was more— 
slightly different from dropping in at a 
movie; but she accepted. It was her 
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duty to go, even though ordinarily young 
women do not accept invitations from men 
within their own offices. If there was 
news of importance, of course he would 
want to go somewhere and dictate—and 
tomorrow he would not have time to 
give her a word. 

They bought an early edition of a 
morning paper, and then saw that it was 
useless to worry while waiting for the 
news of any embargo to fall. He asked 
her if she was willing to come down at 
eight in the morning, and of course she 
was. 


HE blow fell shortly after that. The 

Shipping Board did it almost as a 
matter of routine—canceled all ships’ pa- 
pers for England and Scotland. No boat 
could leave for the ports of those coun- 
tries. And in response to his telegrams, 
the eggs were beginning to pour in! 

How long would the embargo last? 
There wasn’t a man in all England, let 
alone America, who could possibly tell him. 

“What are you going to do, Hamp?” 
asked Jackson, with an extremely worried 
look on his face. 

Hamp leaned back in his chair as 
though all the time in the world were at 
his disposal. ‘“Haven’t thought it out at 
all, Chief. Can’t you give me some load- 
lifting advice?” 

“It’s your omelette, Hamp,” Jackson 
said. “We held a meeting this morning 
while you were over at the Exchange, and 
couldn’t think of a word of hope to offer 
you. We put our eggs in your basket, 
Hamp. Help us, O man, help us!” 

Hamp lost himself in thought. He 
called up the English Consulate and got 
their opinion. He called up a professor 
of economics at Columbia and put the 
question to him: “How long will the 
strike last?” 

He wired Washington for an opinion. 
Washington was as silent as a barnacle. 
You would have thought they could have 
heard the eggs crashing into New York 
in carload lots. He called the local long- 
shoremen’s union and talked to its presi- 
dent. He exhausted every source of in- 
formation and was left to guess as to 
the best answer. Then he made his de- 
cision. 

He turned to Miss Dannville. 

“You and I’ve got to put it through. 
You'll stick on this telephone, wont you?” 
She nodded eagerly. 

It gave him a queer thrill to go off 
and leave her—like leaving her at home. 
She was such a terribly nice girl, and 
she had such a wonderful head under that 
chestnut thatch. She was neat and clean 
and bright as a whip, he thought—and 
more than that, there was a soft light 
in her eyes. He was startled at that dis- 
covery. He wondered if it had always 
been there; he hadn’t noticed. Something 
about her made him think of Priscilla 
Barton, and he hadn't thought of Priscilla 
for months. Yet Miss Dannville didn’t 
look like Priscilla at all. Perhaps it was 
just when she gave you that same alive, 
intelligent look that her eyes made you 
feel a little bit the same. Funny he 
hadn’t noticed it before. She was such 
a little girl, too. Slender, and had that 
nice upturned nose with such a brief 
upper lip. He remembered now that 
people had turned to stare at them as 


they went up the street together last 
night. She wasn’t little enough to be 
conspicuous beside him. He supposed 
that she must be five feet six with her 
shoes on. But she was little, anyway. 
And so darned capable! 

“Well,” he said, “I’m going down on 
the docks.” 

That was all he needed to tell her 
about his decision. She nodded and 
smiled at him to let him know that she 
understood. He was going to the docks 
to move the earth. He was going to get 
eggs put on board ships even if they 
couldn’t sail. He was going to hang on 
to his charters, and when the embargo, 
lifted—pouf! Those eggs were going to 
go down to the sea, enabling Best and 
Macklin to collect their money on them. 

If the ships didn’t sail until the eggs 
spoiled, the loss would be nearer a mil- 
lion and a half than seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars. (And add the cost of hold- 
ing the boats under charter to the cost 
of the spoiled eggs!) 

So he went to the docks. Eggs began 
to go aboard the Chippenwah. He went 
over to the nearest telephone and dictated 
some orders to shipping companies. He 
followed those up with more rush tele- 
grams for his eggs which were still on 
the road. He called up his office every 
hour for two days, and each time he 
heard the same lilting voice. Once there 
was hurry in it, too, as though she were 
urging him on. 

“The St. Felicia is ready for cargo, 
but they don’t want our cargo.” 

“Call them up and tell them I'll be 
over at their dock in twenty minutes.” 
He ran for a cab and took it away from 
a fat party who looked sadly aggrieved 
but didn’t have time to protest 

They kept that up for six days until 
all the eggs were on board. During all 
that time they hardly saw each other, 
but the telephone kept them in constant 
touch. She sent an occasional search- 
wire to the railroad offices herself without 
his suggestion. She stayed up all night 
twice, keeping the office end going. She 
was looking a little fagged, but her eyes, 
and that voice too, were in the fight all 
the way. 


E came in at nine o’clock on the eve- 

ning of the sixth day, sick at heart. 
There was no sign of the lifting of the 
embargo. He couldn’t tell about condi- 
tions overseas. He cabled the London 
Times but got no. answer. He pulled 
every string he had gathered to himself 
at Washington during his months on the 
desk there. And now there was nothing 
to do but wait. A day or two more, and 
their j+ofits would be wiped out by 
charter charges. That didn’t matter. It 
was the loss which he was seeking to 
avoid which counted. And he thought 
he would avoid it. But he couldn't be 
sure enough. 

They were sitting silently in the little 
bex of an office in Hudson Street. There 
wasn’t much to say. 

“You've certainly been a good sport, 
Miss Dannville,” he said at length. “T’ll 
see that you’re fixed up by the cashier.” 

“Oh!” she said. “Oh! Please don’t, 
Mr. Stevens. I’d—” 

Hamp looked at her hard then. He 
didn’t quite understand her refusal to ac- 
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cept extra pay for which she had worked 
so hard. It was a simple business proposi- 
tion, surely! 

Yet he did have a glimmering, just 
the faint aura of an idea, a thought that 
made his voice husky with something 
closely akin to shame and took away 
completely the little strident note that 
had crept in during the past week. 

“Oh!” he said. But he didn’t discuss 
the idea with her, though he did know 
enough to get up out of his chair and 
walk over to her and take her hand and 
smile. “It’s—it’s been corking, hasn’t— 
it!” he said to her. 

She smiled bravely back at him and 
agreed. 

“And if you don’t mind, Miss Dann- 
ville, I'm going to pop you into a taxi- 
cab and get you home. You need sleep, 
lots of sleep and rest.” 


HE did not object very much. It was 

as though she knew that he was stall- 
ing for time to think and examine the 
idea. He was worried about it. He wanted 
to make sure about something—something 
very intimately concerned with himself. 
The idea was becoming steely now, with 
jagged points like barbed wire. He 
caught himself in it. 

How much of this keep-going, bully- 
it-out, drive-it-home stuff of his was 
really his own stuff? 

How much of his pushing power origi- 
nated in—in people outside himself? 
There was Sabina Harlow, for instance, 
and many, many others before Sabina. 
And there was Priscilla Barton, who had 
made him think of bigger worlds to con- 
quer. And even poor Peggy DeBorgan. 
who must have seen him as—well, as 
America personified, a galvanic battery 
which her touch converted into a power 
even though she herself had been so com- 
pletely limited. 

And now there was Helen Dannville— 
he was sure, yes, he knew her name was 
Helen. Why was she beside him in this 
cab? Why was he here? He knew that 
it was because she had been a part of 
him for days, for weeks, and because 
whatever he had done, she had done too. 

He had been silent, staring, for blocks. 
He looked at her now in the half-light 
as they shot past the arcs in rapid suc- 
cession. She was so close to him, and 
yet so far away. She was the first girl 
he had worked for—yes, that was the 
phrase, “worked for,’—and did not call 
by her given name. 

He was afraid to. 

Would she be offended? Might she 
quit? He couldn’t bear the thought of 
it. She was so near to him here, yet so 
unattainable. 

He could hardly restrain the impulse 
to reach out and take her hands. He 
had seen Helen Dannville now for the 
first time, seen her in all her glory, the 
real glory that Peggy DeBorgan never 
could have. Now he knew, knew that in 
comparison Peggy was a pale, anemic 
flash-in-the-pan. 

“Helen—” And now he could not re- 
strain his hands, for he had more tha: 
seen; he knew. And so did Helen Dann- 
ville, and they told each other all about it 

The eggs? Well, the embargo was 
lifted just eight days after it was first 
put on. 
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Keeping your 
child’s hair 
beautiful 


What a mother can do to keep 
her child’s hair healthy —fine, soft 
and silky—bright, fresh-looking 


and luxuriant 


iW 


T= beauty of your child’s hair depends 
upon you, upon the care you give it. 

Shampooing it properly is the most impor- 
tant thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out all 
the real life and lustre, the natural wave and 
color, and makes the hair soft, fresh and 
luxuriant. 

While children’s hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, their 
fine, young hair and tender scalps cannot 
stand the harsh effect of ordinary soaps. The 
free alkali in ordinary soaps soon dries the 
scalp, makes the hai 4 Foe. and ruins it. 

That is why discriminating mothers, every- 
where, now use Mulsified cocoanut oil sham- 

oo. This clear, pure, and entirely grease- 
we product cannot possibly injure, and it does 
not dry the scalp or make the hair brittle, 
no matter how often you use it. 


When oily, dry or dull 


If your child’s hair is too oily, or too dry; 
if it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the strands cling together, and it 
feels harsh and disagreeable to the touch; or 


if dandruff is accumulating, it is all due to 
improper shampooing. 

You will be delighted to see how easy it is 
to keep your child’s hair looking beautiful, 
when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil shampoo. 


The quick, easy way 


Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified in 
a cup or glass with a little warm water is 
sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp thor- 
oughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over the 
hair and rub it in. It makes an abundance 
of rich, creamy lather, which rinses out quickly 
and easily, removing every particle of dust, 
dirt, dandruff and excess oil—the chief causes 
of all hair troubles. 

After a Mulsified shampoo you will find the 
hair will dry quickly and evenly and have the 
appearance of being much thicker and heavier 
than it really is. Te keeps the scalp soft and 
healthy, the hair fine and che, bright, fresh- 
looking and fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug store or 
toilet goods counter, anywhere in the world. 
A 4-ounce bottle should last for months. 


Splendid for Children—Fine for Men 


Mulsified 


Cocoanut Oil 


Oil Shampoo 
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St. Louis smoker 
moves into 
second place 


With 405 cans to his credit 
Mr. Thurston smokes his 
way towards the lead 


Mr. Byron Thurston of St. Louis is more 
than qualified for membership in the Edge- 
worth Club. But his position in the cham- 
pionship-smoker class is not so well estab- 
lished Mr. Thurston’s interesting letter 
follows: 

Hotel Garni, St. Lor Mo 
Larus & Brother Company, 
Kiehmond, Va 
Gentlemen : 

I have often heard of 
of one kind of tobacco 

I have smoked 405 cans of Edgeworth 
Plug. Slice size without changing 

Now if you know of any better record 
I would be glad to hear from you I 
smoke one can of tobacco in two days 
and enjoy every pipeful. 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) Byron Thurston. 


118, 


smokers 


great 


et 


More than a year ago an Edgeworth 
smoker from Burlington, Vermont, Mr. H 
F. Baldwin, wrote in suggesting that he had 
smoked more Edgeworth than any other 
living man. At that time he had smoked 
over 1000 cans of the same size purchased 
by Mr. Thurston, distributed over a period 
of nearly a score of years. 

So while it appears today that Mr. Thurs- 
ton is well behind the leader, if he continues 
smoking a can every two days, it may be 
only a matter of years before he will be 
well in advance of the entire field 

Edgeworth has something about it that 

holds smokers 


If you have never 
tried Edgeworth, Larus 
& Brother Company 
will be glad to send 
you free samples of 
both Edgeworth Plug 
Slice and Ready- 
Rubbed. 


Just drop a post- 
card to Larus & 
¥ Brother Company, 

42 South 2ist 

Street, Richmond, 

Va., and the free 

samples will be 


forwarded to you | 


promptly. 


If you will also 

include the name 

and address of your regular tobacco dealer, 
your courtesy will be appreciated. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to suit 
the needs and means of all purchasers. Both 
Edgeworth Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed 
come in small, pocket-size packages, in at- 
tractive tin humidors and in handy in- 
between sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Plug Slice or 


Ready-Rubbed for the same price you would | 


pay the jobber. 
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THE JEWELED CASKET 


(Continued from page 96) 


many Americans. For if a French duke 
met many people, attended many dinners, 
his presence in this country could not 
be kept from the papers. The White 
Eagle had been very friendly with Ander- 
son at luncheon at the Mirabeau. They 
were, seemingly, intimates. Some time 
today, then, the Frenchman would call 
upon Anderson to say farewell, and then 
the robbery would take place. And there 
| would be no other guests present when 
the White Eagle made that call. I could 
be sure of that. My reasoning told me 
| that, anxious as Anderson might be to 
advertise his friendship with the Duc, the 
White Eagle would have forbidden such 
exploitation. There would be no others 
present at the White Eagle’s last call. 

I rid myself of my excitement. If my 
logic was correct, the thing for me to do 
was to watch Anderson’s house. It was 
one of the few occasions when I have re- 
gretted the lack of assistants. A few 
spies to report the situation, to map out 
the ground—but a single link is more 
powerful than a chain, because it has no 
joints. If I failed because I lacked fol- 
lowers, I could console myself by think- 





| ing of the hundreds, aye, thousands, of 
men who have gone to jail because their 
confederates betrayed them. 

But I hated to fail. From the first 
moment when in a Paris dance-hall I had 
seen Cochet, the memory of his arrogant 
conceit had lingered with me. I would 
rather rob him than have access to the 
vaults of the Treasury. And if one man 
could outwit him, I would be that man 

| So I lingered that Wednesday night in 


| the basement areaway of a house opposite 
| the 


mansion of Anderson. Yesterday’s 
| balmy atmosphere had not lingered until 
tonight. It was bitterly cold; yet ex- 
citement and the fear of being discovered 
by a passing policeman kept me warm. 
And when I saw the White Eagle and his 
secretary alight from an automobile and 


| enter that garish palace, I knew that my 


reasoning had thus far been correct. 


TOW, I had made no definite plan. 
+ ‘ Suddenly it occurred to me that even 
if the White Eagle and his companion de- 
scended the Anderson steps carrying the 
fruits of crime in their hands, it would 
be no easy matter for me to deprive them 
of those fruits. After all, I was no high- 
wayman; I relied on wit and surprise for 
my success. Why, then, was I lurking 
in this areaway? Before I answered this 
question, I tried to put myself in the 
White Eagle’s place. 

He had cultivated Anderson’s acquaint- 
ance for the purpose of robbing the 
millionaire. That robbery must occur to- 
night or be indefinitely postponed. It 
would be a robbery of finesse and sub- 
tlety; the White Eagle would not resort 
to violence save in the last extremity. 





Now, if the robbery were one of violence, 
the White Eagle’s departure from Ander- 
son’s house would be a pelimell affair. 
Into such an affair I would not thrust 
| myself. 

| On the other hand, if finesse and sub- 
| tlety won the battle, the two criminals 


would leave their host in leisurely fashion. 
In that case, where would they go? 

I could not believe that the White Eagle 
had brought with him many of his Pa- 
risian followers. To do so would be to 
court suspicion. ‘ihe French police keep 
in fairly close touch with the detective 
bureaus of other countries. It might be 
possible for the White Eagle and one 
or two companions to slip quietly out 
of France without attracting notice. But 
if he took many of his followers with 
him, he would be running an unneces- 
sary risk. 

It was fair to assume, then, that in 
this American venture of his, he was 
working practically alone—in which case 
he would not have many different ren- 
dezvous where he and his followers could 
meet. Also, the White Eagle, like any 
great general,—and he was _ that,—pre- 
pared in advance for defeat. He would 
not wish to flee blindly in the event of 
victory; and in case of defeat it would 
not perhaps be necessary to flee: In 
other words, if the White Eagle did not 
succeed in robbing Anderson, he would 
return quietly to the house which he had 
rented. And if he succeeded in robbing 
the millionaire, he would probably re- 
turn to that house. In his stay of sev- 
cral months in New York he must have 
acquired certain things of vaiue and of 
bulk, which he would wish to take with 
him in the event of flight. And probably, 
unquestionably, if I knew the man, he 
would accomplish his purpose so subtly 
that he would have a start of at least an 
hour or two before his crime was discov- 
ered. 

Having no followers here to guard other 
rendezvous, it was almost inevitable that 
he would return to his house. I was cool- 
ing my heels to no purpose here. 

So I went to the side-street on which 
the White Eagle lived. Arrived in the 
neighborhood of his house, and following 
the same tra:n of reasoning which had 
brought me here, I decided that he must 
have let his servants go for the night, if 
he had not, indeed, discharged them. 
Nothing venture, nothing gain! I boldly 
rang the bell at the servants’ entrance 
slightly be-ow the street level. I rang it 
half a dozen times. And then I did 
something which I rarely do, but at 
which I am extremely capable. I picked 
the lock and entered the house. 

I went over that house from cellar 
to servants’ quarters on the top floor. 
In these latter rooms I found no cloth- 
ing. The servants had been discharged 
and had left with all their belongings. 
Two floors below, I entered a study. Be- 
hind it was the- chief bedroom of the 
house. I knew that it must belong to the 
White Eagle. And in that bedroom were 
packed suitcases. To that room, then, 
the White Eagle would unquestionably 
come. But in the study was a decanter 
of wine and cigarettes. If I knew my 
Cochet, there would be at least one ciga- 
rette smoked and one glass of wine drunk 
in celebration of his latest coup. In this 
room, then, behind a great leather couch, 
I ensconced myself. 
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In buying a motor car, consider what the cost 
will be when divided over a period of years. 


What is the car’s reputation for satisfactory 
service after the first year? After the second? 
And after the third—and fourth? 


These considerations, in the final analysis, are 
the true basis of economy in motoring. 


And it is this attribute to which Dodge Brothers 
Motor Car owes its chief claim upon the unalter- 
able loyalty of its owners. 


It is universally known for many vital advan- 
tages, but best known for its ability to go on 
giving thousands of miles of dependable service 
after years of the hardest usage. 


This quality of long life represents a distinct 
saving in the cost of transportation. It obviates 
the necessity of buying a new car every year 
or two. And, by enabling the owner to distribute 
his investment over a long period of years, it 
reduces his cost to an annual figure that seems 
absurdly small, compared with the car’s refined 
appearance, comfortable riding qualities and 
rugged power. 


DouvocGce DROTHERS 


The price of the Touring Car is $880 f. o. b. Detroit 
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Edison MAZDA Auto 
Lamps are dependable. 
And for 
carry akitofsparelamps 


safety’s sake, 


as you Carry a spare tire. 
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A A GENERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCT 


But before I went into hiding I took 
half a dozen towels from the bathroom 
adjoining the bedchamber, and from the 
latter room took a score of apparently 
discarded cravats I tested each one of 
these and found them satisfactory. They 
were no longer beautiful, but I was cer- 
tuin that they would prove serviceable 
And behind the leather couch I knotted 
them into four stout thongs. I had fin- 
ished when I heard the front door open 


& XCHET bounded up the stairs with an 
activity which I envied. I hoped that 
I, when I attained his years, would be 
as supple. He entered the room where 
I was hidden, snapped on the lights, filled 
two glasses from the decanter on the 
table, and lifted one high above his head. 
The hunchback, less active, now entered 
the reom. Cochet greeted him loudly. 

“Drink, mon brave!” he cried. “Drink 
to the genius of the White Eagle, who 
sees and swoops and rises triumphant!”’ 

“Genius is too weak a word,” said the 
hunchback. “You work miracles, my 
master.” 

He took the other glass from the 
and drank eagerly. Cochet filled 
glasses again. 

“And of a simplicity, Raoul,” boasted 
the White Eagle. “This pig-dog of a 
profiteer shows us his priceless box, opens 
it and lets us behold the richest jeweis 
of his so vulgar wife that gleam within 
it. And then, as he closes the safe door. 
I distract his attention and you snatch 
the box even as the door is being closed.” 

In my hiding-place I nodded approv- 


table 
the 


hand 


own 


that 
gift 


sleight of 
against my 


ingly. This was 
might be matched 
of legerdemain. 

The hunchback’s voice was deprecat- 
ing. “I have the trick of the fingers, 
monsieur, but what are the mechanic’s 
hands without the artist’s brains? To 
you goes all the credit.” 

Cochet laughed merrily. “But the 
profits, eh, mon vieux? They are more 
important than the glory, and you will 
have your share of those. But we must 
not stay here. That lady whom you 
have so justly termed vulgar may de- 
sire to see her jewels once again this 
evening. One never knows in what direc- 
tion a woman’s whim may lead her.” 

“As always, my master, you are right,” 
said the cripple. “I will telephone for a 
taxicab; we shall disappear. In a fort- 
night we shall land in Ja belle France— 


“BY T so much may happen in a fort- 
night.” 
I flatter myself 


that it was a line 
worthy of the situation. Certainly Co- 
chet and Lotier greeted it with that stark 
amazement which a dramatic speech 
should arouse. I assure you that I have 
never enjoyed a moment as much as I 
enjoyed this one now as, an automatic 
pistol in my hand, I followed my words 
into the room from behind the couch. 

Cochet recovered his self-possession 
first. 

“This is an unexpected honor, 
sieur,” he said. 

I shrugged. 
more surprise to a modest 


mon- 


“The more honor, the 
man,” I 
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grinned. ‘“Messieurs will kindly elevate 
their hands and keep them in the air.” 

The hunchback flashed a_ lightning 
glance of question at the White Eagle. 
But Cochet knew that behind my levity 
lurked grimness. 

“Obey, Raoul,” he ordered. He looked 
at me. “Does monsieur care to explain?” 

I doubt if I could have carried myself 
any better than he, in such a situation. 

“The Anderson jewel-box and its con- 
tents, monsieur,” I said. “If monsieur 
will kindly give that to me, I shall bid 
him bon soir and bonne chance.” I held 
out my left hand. 

The White Eagle simulated 
ment. I cut short his laugh. 

“I have overheard your conversation,” 
I reminded him. 

“Monsieur lacks a sense of humor,” he 
retorted blandly. “He accepts idle jests 
mn truths.” 

“The box, please,” I insisted. 

“If monsieur’s sad lack of humor per- 
sists, what can we do?” asked Cochet. 

“Nothing,” I snapped. “But I can do 
something. I can search you.” 

The cripple was ready to fight, but 
the White Eagle was a wary old cam- 
paigner. He believed that I would fire, 
and so he sharply again ordered the 
hunchback to obey. At the muzzle of 
my pistol Lotier bound, with the im- 
promptu ropes that I had manufactured 
from the neckties, the hands and*feet’ of 
his master. Then I made the cripple in- 
sert his wrists through a slip-noose. I 
drew it tight, and the rest was easy. The 
use of the towels as gags was unnecessary. 


amuse- 


as sole 


ND a few minutes later I decided 

that it had not been necessary even 
to bind them. In fact, my presence here 
was unnecessary. For the Anderson jewel- 
box could not be found in the expansive 
overcoat pockets of either of them. Nor 
had they left it in the hall downstairs, 
or in the drawing-room, or anywhere else 
in the house. 

It must have been delivered to a con- 
federate waiting outside the millionaire’s 
house. Yet this I did not believe. The 
White Eagle was not the sort who lets 
some one else take charge of the spoils 
of his warfare against society. 

“Perhaps,” said Cochet as I returned 
from my fruitless search of the premises, 
“monsieur is ready to apologize.” 

In truth, I was. From my pocket 
drew a jackknife. I opened it and placed 
it on the floor. 

“Tt will take you perhaps fifteen min- 
utes to saw your bonds,” I told Cochet. 
“And despite monsieur’s affable manner, 
I feel that I need a quarter of an hour 
in which to disappear.” 

Cochet smiled; but behind that smilc 
lay deadly menace. Always, from now 
on, a more dangerous enemy than the 
police would beat my heels. Though he 
smiled, Cochet would never forgive this 
indignity. 

“Bon soir, messieurs,” I said. I had 
failed, but I tried to carry off my failure 
with a good grace. I am not your vulgar 
crook who descends to threat or torture. 
My reasoning had not been sound. I did 
not believe that the box had been sur- 
rendered to a confederate, but what is 
belief in the face of fact? 

“You will have time to escape from 
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VERY Hupmobile owner profits 

directly, in better results and 

lower costs, by our policy of build- 
ing only one chassis type. 


Obviously, such a plan is a manu- 
facturing economy; and the savings 
it produces are devoted to making 
all important Hupmobile parts and 
processes precisely as fine as those 


used in cars of much higher price. 


Out of this policy springs the ex- 
traordinary loyalty of our owners. 


For they find its advantages ex- 
pressed in the way the Hupmobile 
lasts, and in the way it keeps going 
without anything like the usual 
frequency and cost of bothersome 
adjustment. 
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After 


tobacco is fully aged; after it is 
carefully blended, and after it 


is packed for smoking, the | 


sooner you smoke it the better 
it is. 


this 


is why Tuxedo is now delivered 
to your dealer fresh from the 
factory. The cartons are dated, 
showing the last date upon 
which the tobacco can be 
sold. This insures your getting 
Tuxedo fresh—wherever— 
whenever, you buy it. 


uy , 


a tin of fresh Tuxedo today, 
smoke a pipeful—and see how 
good fresh tobacco can be. 


esh 


from the 
factory 
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'this house,” I said, “before the police ar- 
rive here, provided that there is some ele- 
ment of truth in the jests I heard you 

lexchange. Because I have been unfor- 
tunate is no reason that I should wish you 

liil fortune. Again, good evening, gentle- 
men.” 

And then I saw a gleam of triumph on 
the delicate face of the hunchback. Now, 
one cannot succeed at my profession un- 
one has the quick intuition of a 
woman. And to that intuition must be 
coupled the logic of a man—not of an 
ordinary man, but the sort of man that 
1 am 

I remembered how insensitive the crip- 
ple’s hump had seemed to the rough 
touch of the bully whom I had knocked 
| down. I tried to visualize the sleight of 
| hand by which the box had been extracted 
| from Anderson's safe even as the million- 

aire locked its door. Where had the box 
peed hidden? 

I remembered the affair of the one- 
eyed men, and how a pearl had been se- 
creted in a glass eye. The jewel-box was 
too bulky to be placed in the pocket of 


less 
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a dinner jacket, and both of these men 
wore evening clothes. And the cripple 
wore a look of triumph. Also, his hump 
was not sensitive. 

Oh, Armand Cochet is the White Eagle, 
but I am John Ainsley! Shall I add 
more, or shall I let the modest narration 
of my deeds speak for me? I bent over, 
tore the dinner jacket from the body of 
Lotier, exposed the carefully contrived 
false hump, and from that artificial de- 
formity I took the jewel-box. 

I waved them a mocking good-by. 
With the box under my arm beneath my 
coat, I sauntered out of the house, over 
to Fifth Avenue, and taxied, like any law- 
abiding citizen, to my apartment over- 
looking the Park. 

Five minutes later I was examining the 
contents of the casket. I was rich. I 
could abandon forever the life to which 
necessity had driven me. At least, on 
that April evening I thought that I could. 
I did not know that sometimes there is 
truth in old saws. I had forgotten one 
of them. My readers may remember it. 
“Once a thief—” 


| DOWN BY THE HARBOR SIDE 


studying the ‘“Guide;” all was peace and 
quiet, when in came a vividly dressed, 
handsome young man with hair rolled 
beautifully back from his forehead. 

Hoey had never seen him before, but 
he guessed who he was—he had seen 
pictures of him; in the café upstairs the 
|hotel ran a cabaret-show evenings, and 
this was the cabaret dancer. 

The dancing man sat down to one of 
| Mollie’s tables. Mollie stepped over to 
take his order, singing softly as she did so: 





“Oh, my own, dear own rovin’ lad, 
And the words he said to me, sir! 
But the dearest word of all he said 
Was—” 


In the mirror Hoey saw the reflection 
of the dancing man as he seized Mollie’s 
hand. He saw Mollie pull it away and 
|heard her say, mildly enough: “You 
must not do that, sir!” 

Hoey saw the dancing man try to seize 
Mollie’s hand again, saw her impatiently 
draw it free and say—not so mildly this 
| time: I said you must not do that!” 

“Oh, come on! Don't be so coy!” 

The manager coughed nervously from 
| behind his cigar-case; the dancing man 
| turned his head toward the manager. At 
|that moment Hoey stepped softly around 
| the open end of the bar 

“Oh, come on!” With a wary eye out 
| for the manager, the dancing man was 
| groping backward for Mollie’s hand. He 
| felt a hand close around his. It did not 
'feel like a girl’s hand. He took a sly 
downward look. He looked farther and 
saw a white apron. But it was not a 
pretty little white apron. The apron in- 
|closed a waist, but not a girlish waist. 
The dancing man looked higher, and saw 
a bristly jaw, and above the jaw a pair 
of eyes from which the sparks were 
fiying. 

Hoey tapped the dancing man almost 
\kindly on the chest. “Look here, bo! 


{Continued from page 


102) 





Take a soft word from me, and let this 
young lady alone.” 

“What you so mad about?” 

“What am I so mad—” Hoey lifted 
Mollie’s left hand gently up, and rever- 
ently displayed her wedding ring. ‘See 
that? You do? Then what y’askin’ me 
that for?” 

“Is she married to you?” 

“She’s married to me, yes.” 

“How'd I know?” 

“How'd you know? 
know? Knew she was married to some- 
body, didn’t you? Got eyes in your head, 
haven’t you? Know a good woman when 
you see one, don’t you? Or do you?” 

“Jacky, dear!” Mollie squeezed and 
patted his hand: “Don’t mind him, 
Jacky dear. Sure, the half of them don’t 
be knowing half of the time what they 
be doing and saying the other half o’ the 
time. 

“Maybe they don't, at that. But Mol- 
lie, if this cockroach ever looks at you 
again, if any water-beetle comin’ in here 
ever looks at you or even opens his yap 
to you, just pass the word and—well, no 
use me losin’ my temper—” 

Emitting many little back-firing ex- 
plosions, Hoey returned to his station. 
“There’s countries on earth with millions 
o’ human bein’s starvin’ to death, and 
rats like him gettin’ three meals a day,” 
he whispered hoarsely to Clark across the 
top of the bar. 

Mollie laid a bill-of-fare before the 
dancing man; with lifted pad and pencil, 
she awaited his order. He seemed to be 
having difficulty in selecting a dish, where- 
at Mollie gently said: “The mutton 
stew is very good today, sir.” 

And the dancing man, with his eyes 
fixed piously on the bill-of-fare, said: 
“T’ll have a mutton stew.” 

Mollie brought the stew. The danc- 
ing man picked at it, paid for it, and 
slipped inconspicuously out. Tom Clark 
finished his meal, paid for it and bought 


Did you have to 
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“Rotten roads? I should say they WERE rotten! And slippery—! We nearly skidded 
into the ditch twice.” 


“You ought to use Kelly Cords, old man. They'd save you a lot of worry.” 


6 tener is scarcely a car owner who has not heard 

motorist friends praise Kelly Cords. Yet it is 
hard for a man to realize, until he has learned from 
experience, that any tire can be so surefooted on all 
kinds of roads and in all kinds of weather as the 
Kelly Cord is; or that any tire can give such long 
mileage under all conditions as the Kelly Cord does. 
It costs no more to buy a Kelly, 
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COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LATLE PINK & WHITE - BOXES 


ITH almost invisible touch 

Armand smooths away traces 
of the years. Soft and fine, of 
delicate fragrance, wonderfully 
adherent, Armand Cold Cream 
Powder blends into the skin, 
bringing to it that clearness, that 
delicacy of color for which every 
woman longs. 

In the Armand Week-end Pack- 
age is a generous sample box of 
this wonderful cold cream pow- 
der. There are also samples of 
three other delightful powders; 
a tiny box of Armand rouge with 
puff included, cold cream, vanish- 
ing cream, talcum, a little cake 
of fragrant soap and the Armand 
“Creed of Beauty,” which you 
surely appreciate. All for 
25c! Write for yours to-day! 


ARMAND—Des Moines 


la handful of cigars. 


| rheumatism that day. 
| you.” 
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While lighting up, 
he began a casual sort of conversation 
with the manager. 

All was peace and quiet again, or Hoey 
thought it was, when the manager came 
over to the bar. 

“Say, Hoey, I like you. I didn’t mind 
you having fun with that half-foolish 
souse. And I wouldn't have minded if 
you kicked that tango hound into the 
street. You're all right, and Mollie’s all 
right—a great girl. But don’t you think 


| yourself she’s too good-looking and you 
|too scrappy for both of you to be here?” 


Hoey smiled, somewhat ruefully. 
‘Something’s been tellin’ me that I'd 
soon have to be huntin’ another job.” 

Tom Clark had followed the manager 
across the room. “Jack, you wont have 
to hunt far. Come with me and have a 
talk with the old man.” 

“Talk? With him? 

“Oh—old times.” 

“Huh!” Jack drew up his chest, el- 
evated his nose and looking down and 
around as if trying not to see a lot of 
obnoxious crawling things, said: “Mr. 
Carraher wishes to know what it is you 
have to say to him.” 

“Oh, forget that, Jack. He’s an old 
man and was laid up in bed with the 
The old man likes 


About what?” 


“He must—the way he acted.” 

“Holy linoleum! That was most two 
years ago, and he’s been trying to find 
you since. He likes you, I tell you. He 
says he always knew where he stood with 
you.” 

“T let him know where he stood with 


me that mornin’.” 


“Say, Jack-—married now, aren't you?” 

“Sure I am.” 

“Got a wife and likely to have a family 
some day?” 

“Family? M-m.” Hoey’s locked jaws 
unclinched; his brown eyes flickered 
pleasantly; his voice softened. ‘Maybe, 
Tom, maybe.” 

“All right—you have a wife and family, 
say. How about them? All right to say 
we wont stand for this or for that—a 
man by himself can bunk in or make a 
living anywhere; but how about the wife 


and children, Jack? Come now, how 
about them?” 

“M-m.” 

“Want them to have a chance, don't 
you? 


“Of course I do.” 

“Of course you do.. And Jack, the 
old man’s growing weary of skippers who 
lay in to Vineyard Sound on the run 
north for a fair wind—they want a sweet, 


|| balmy, magnolia-scented zephyr from the 


sunny south, and the sea smooth as this 
floor before they'll take a chance over 
the shoals. For three weeks your old 
vessel, the Wanderer, lay into Vineyard 
Haven last month.” 

“Three weeks, Tom—the Wanderer? 


Used to be pretty tough weather’d keep 


? 


her in three days.’ 

“That’s what the old man said. If 
‘twas you, he said, she wouldn’t’ve laid 
in three hours. He’s getting sore. Do 
you blame him—with freights what they 
are? Entitled to some return on his in- 
vestment, isn’t he?” 

“He sure is.” 

“Sure he is. 


Will I telephone to him 
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you ll be over to the wharf to see him 
this afternoon?” 
“M-m—all right.” 


\ HEN Hoey went to see Carraher, 
he brought Mollie with him, which 
was an idea of Tom Clark’s. Old Car- 
raher’s first look was at Mollie as she 
came into the office; his second was at 
Hoey. “How’d you do it, Hoey?” 

“Do what?” 

“Capture such a beauty—a man as 
homely as you?” 

Hoey almost choked with pride. Mol- 
lie almost choked—but not with pride. 
“What an awful thing to say! Jacky 
homely? Why—” 

Carraher backed away from her. “Now, 
now, ma’am, I’m not going to argue that 
with you. Nor am I going to argue with 
your husband any more. He’s the sassi- 
est, most impudent skipper on the—” 

“My Jacky?” 

“Your Jacky, yes. But he’s also the 
best young coasting skipper between here 
and Fernandina. And the sea is the 
place for him. Ashore he’s always having 
to take orders from some deck-swab, or 
he’s always thinking that somebody’s try- 
ing to crowd him to loo’ard.- He’s his 
own boss out to sea, and no mean little 
items to worry him—nothing but gales of 
wind and masthead seas to bother him 
out there. Now, Jack, the Wanderer’s 
been new-painted and generally over- 
hauled, and she’s layin’ into the coal-slip. 
Suppose we all go down and have a look 
at her?” 

They all went down to look at her. 

“Looks pretty, uh, Jack?” asked Car- 
raher. 

“She always did.” 

“And like a good woman—more than 
looks to her—a good-behaving vessel, 
uh?” 

“No better behavin’ on the coast.” 

“Well, what d’ye say—take her again?” 

Hoey looked at Mollie: she had a 
loving look for him. ‘“Mollie—” he be- 
gan; and then, with a thought which 
caused him to smile, he began to hum 
that air to which she had been singing so 
many of her restaurant verses—words 
came to him while he hummed: 





“What will you say, O Mollie dear, 
If again the seas I roam?” 


Mollie hesitated long enough to draw 
a full breath. For her the sea now had its 
terrors, but men’s work was men’s work 
wherever it must be; it was for women 
to do their part the best they knew how. 
She let out the breath, and smilingly sang: 


“T'll say God keep you, sailor boy, 
And bring you safe back home.” 


HE took another long breath: “What 
pleases you will always please me, 
Jacky dear.” 

“There’s a wife for you, Jack. You'll 
take the vessel?” 

“Tl take her. The same old bonus 
for beating the schedule?” 

“The same old bonus, yes.” 

“T spoke of the bonus, Mr. Carraher, 
because—” Hoey bashfully whispered 
the rest of it into the old man’s ear. .... 

“And me after my sixty-five years 
with never a chick or child or hope of 
one,” murmured Carraher to Tom Clark. 
“Listen to them now, will you?” 







































The rug on the floor 
is pattern No. 378. 
The 6 x 9 foot size 
costs only $9.00. 
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the Gold Seal 
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“T’ll be right out, Bob— 


everything’s all cleaned up’’ 


On hot summer days particularly, house- 
Wives appreciate the easy-to-clean quality of 
Gold-Seal Congoleum Art-Rugs. One short 
minute with a damp mop and their colorful, 
sanitary surface is spotlessly clean. 


These beautiful rugs, with their smooth 
‘enamel”’ surface do not stain orabsorb dirt or 
spilled things. All their life they look as well 
as the day they were laid. They cling to the 
floor as though they were part of it; never 
curl or ‘‘kick up”’ at the edges or corners. 


‘ 


Women prefer these easy-to-clean rugs 
throughout the house to dust-collecting woven 
carpets and rugs. They come in beautiful 
patterns for every room from simple tile 
designs to exquisite Oriental motifs. 
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+) HE New Improved Gillette has that 
unmistakable atmosphere of quality 
which marks the thoroughbred. 
And, in performing its daily function 
of shaving perfectly, it fulfills the 
promise made on first acquaintance. 

“Three Reasons” is a booklet sent upon 


request which makes clear the reasons 
for smooth, comfortable shaving. 
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Up the wharf they were walking and 
singing together, Hoey a robust line and 
Mollie more softly echoing: 

“And always I'll retur-r-rn again, 

And always he’ll retur-r-rn again, 

To you. my own dear-r br-i-ide 

To me, his own dear-r br-i-ide. 

And I'll fo-o-ld you in my ar-r-ums 

And he’ll fo-o-ld me in his ar-r-ums, 

Down by the har-r-bor si-i-de. 

Down by the har-r-bor si-i-de.” 
“Look at them, Toin. They’re living 
-living! I own fleets of vessels, and I 

boss five thousand men, and sometimes 
I think I’m a hell of a fellow. H-m! I 
waited till I was of middle age before I 
married, to be sure I wouldn't starve. 
By the time they’re middle-aged, they 
will have fleets of children sailing across 
the kitchen floor. And they’ll be the 
kind of children that will be able to look 
a king in the eye and say, ‘Go to hell, 
damn you,’ if they feel like it.” 


| as ae 


“None, she replied. 

“Well, others, it appears, had.” 
paused. ‘Mrs. Wesson saw us.” 

“So I supposed. I remember now that 
she went out of her way to cut me that 
evening at Mrs. Struthers’.” 

“Exactly. And she was not the only 
person who saw us. If people had not 
been disarmed by your husband’s falling 
ill that very day, you would have found 
yourself—ostracized.” 

She made no comment, and he pur- 
sued, with a last effort: “In your grief, 
your solitude, you haven’t yet realized 
what your future is to be—how difficult. 
It is what I wished to guard you against 
—it was my purpose in asking you to 
marry me.” He drew himself up and 
smiled as if he were looking at his own 
reflection in a mirror, and thought favor- 
ably of it. “A man who has had the 
misfortune to compromise a woman is 
bound in honor— Even if my own in- 
clination were not what it is, I should 
consider—” 


He 


HE turned to him with a softened 

smile. Yes, he had really brought him- 
self to think that he was proposing to 
marry her to save her reputation. At 
this glimpse of the old hackneyed axioms 
on which he actually believed that his 
conduct was based, she felt anew her re- 
moteness from the life he would have 
drawn her back to. 

“My poor Henry, don’t you see how 
far I’ve got beyond the Mrs. Wessons? 
If all New York wants to ostracize me, 
let it! I’ve had my day—no woman has 
more than one. Why shouldn’t I have 
to pay for it? I’m ready.” 

“Good heavens!” he murmured. 

She was aware that he had put forth 
his last effort. The wound she had in- 
flicted had gone to the most vital spot; 
she had prevented his being magnanimous, 
and the injury was unforgivable. He 
was glad, yes, actually glad, now, to have 
her know that New York meant to cut 
her; but strive as she might, she could 
not bring herself to care either for the 
fact, or for his secret pleasure in it. 


HE old man relieved himself of an 
overlong breath: “Tom, I never 

launched a vessel, as you well know, that 
I did not worry would she pay. They'll 
maybe never have a new baby that they 
wont worry where the money will come 
from to bring it up. My worry has 
brought me sleep'ess nights, a clinic liver 
and a chronic rheumatism. Their worry 
will put fat on their bones and ease in 
their minds.” 

“You have your compensations, sir.” 

“T have—grand ones. I sit down to a 
seven-course dinner every night of my 
life, and take seven courses of pills after- 
wards to make it stay down. Hoey can 
step out on the poop of his vessel any 
fine morning and with every breath of 
fresh air draw in more nourishment than 
I from my seven-course meal.” 

“Oh, but you have other compensa- 
tions.” 

“Money? 


H-u-h! Id give half my 


NEW YEAR’S DA 


Her own secret pleasures were beyond 
New York’s reach, and his. 

“I’m sorry,” she reiterated gently. He 
bowed, without trying to take her hand, 
and leit the room. 

As the door closed, she looked after 
him with a dazed stare. ‘“He’s right, I 
suppose; I don’t realize yet—” She 
heard the shutting of the outer door, 
and dropped to the sofa, pressing her 
hands against her aching eyes. At that 
moment, for the first time, she asked 
herself what the next day, and the next, 
would be like. 

“Tf only I cared more about reading,” 
she moaned, remembering how vainly 
she had tried to acquire her husband’s 
tastes, and how gently and humorously he 
had smiled at her efforts. ‘‘Well—there 
are always cards; and when I get older, 
knitting and patience, I suppose. And if 
everybody cuts me I sha’n’t need any 
evening dresses. That will be an econ- 
omy, at any rate,” she concluded with a 
little shiver. 


Chapter Seven 


“Q@HE was bad—always. They used to 
meet at the Fifth Avenue Hotel.” 

I must go back now to this phrase of 
my mother’s—the phrase from which, at 
the opening of my narrative, I broke 
away for a time in order to project 
more vividly on the scene that anxious 
moving vision of Lizzie Hazeldean: a 
vision in which memories of my one boy- 
ish glimpse of her were pieced together 
with hints collected afterward. 

When my mother uttered her condem- 
natory judgment, I was a young man of 
twenty-one, newly graduated from Har- 
vard, and at home again under the family 
roof in New York. It was long since I 
had heard Mrs. Hazeldean spoken of. I 
had been away, at school and at Harvard, 
for the greater part of the interval, and 
in the holidays she was probably not con- 
sidered a fitting subject of conversation, 
especially now that my sisters came to 
the table. 
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money to have a woman look at me once 
the way that wife of his looked at him 
a dozen times awhile ago, and I'd give 
the other half to have one little child 
come leaping with a smile and kiss and 
a ‘Hello, Grandpa,’ to my old knees in 
the days when I know I’m going to weary 
to death of vessels and freights and 
money in banks. 

“Sometimes I think the best thing the 
State could do for old codgers like me 
would be to take our money from us and 
endow honest, healthy young married 
couples with it. We build fleets of great 
ships and city streets full of high build- 
ings. They raise the children to run them 
—which means most to the honest world?” 

And from up the wharf floated back to 
them faintly: 

“And I'll fo-o-ld her in my ar-r-ums 

And he’ll fo-o-ld me in his ar-r-ums 
Down by the har-r-bor si-i-de 
Down by the har-r-bor si-i-de.” 


—————————————— 1 


bj 


(Continued from 
page 59) 
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At any rate, I had forgotten every- 
thing I might ever have picked up about 
her when, on the evening after my re- 
turn, my cousin Hubert Wesson—now 
towering above me as a pillar of the 
Knickerbocker Club, and a final author- 
ity on the ways of the world—suggested 
our joining her at the opefa. 

“Mrs. Hazeldean? But I don’t know 


her. What will she think?” 
“That it’s all right. Come along. 
She’s the jolliest woman I know. We'll 


go back afterward and have supper with 
her—jolliest house I know.” Hubert 
twirled a self-conscious mustache. 

We were dining at the Knickerbocker, 
to which I had just been elected, and the 
bottle of Pommery we were finishing 
disposed me to think that nothing could 
be more fitting for two men of the world 
than to end their evening in the box of 
the jolliest woman Hubert knew. I 
groped for my own mustache, gave a 
twirl in the void, and followed him, after 
meticulously sliding my overcoat sleeve 
around my silk hat as I had seen him do. 

But once in Mrs. Hazeldean’s box, I 
was only an overgrown boy again, bathed 
in such blushes as used, at the same age, 
to visit Hubert. forgetting that I had a 
mustache to twirl, and knocking my hat 
from the peg on which I had just hung 
it, in my zeal to pick up a program she 
had not dropped. 

For she was really too lovely—too 
formidably lovely. I was well enough 
used to mere unadjectived loveliness, the 
kind that youth and spirits hang like a 
rosy veil over commonplace features, 
an average outline and a pointless merri- 
ment. But this was something calculated, 
accomplished, finished—and just a little 
worn. It frightened me with my first 
glimpse of the infinity of beauty and the 
multiplicity of her pitfalls. | What! 
There were women who need not fear 
crow’s-feet, were more beautiful for 
being pale, could let a silver hair or two 
show among the dark, and their eyes 
brood inwardly while they smiled and 
chatted? But then no young man was 
safe for a moment! But then the world 
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' It happened! 


The closed car he has just passed 
is on fire—the women and chil- 
dren in that car are trying to 
escape. 

If the fire has not gained head- 
way, he can put it out instantly 
with his Pyrene—save the pass- 
engers and save the car. 
Whenever you and your family 
ride in a closed car you face the 
danger of fire. 

Are you willing to take the awful 
risk ? 

Install Pyrene in your car at 
small cost and you are safe from 
fire dangers. 


Sold by garages, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
520 Belmont Avenue, Newark, N. J. 
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I had hitherto known had been only a 
warm pink nursery, while this new one 
was a place of darkness, perils and en- 
chantments! 


T was the next day that one of my 

sisters asked me where I had been the 
evening before, and that I puffed out my 
chest to answer: “With Mrs. Hazeldean 
—at the opera.” My mother looked 
up, but did not speak till the governess 
had swept the girls off; then she said, 
with pinched lips: “Hubert Wesson took 
you to Mrs. Hazeldean’s box?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, a young man may go where he 
pleases. I hear Hubert is still infatuated; 
it serves Sabina right for not letting him 
marry the youngest Lyman ‘girl. But 
don’t mention Mrs. Hazeldean again be- 
fore your sisters..... They say her 
husband never knew—I suppose if he 
had, she would never have got old Miss 
Cecilia Winter’s money.” And it was then 
that my mother pronounced the name of 
Henry Prest, and added that phrase 
about the Fifth Avenue Hotel which sud- 
denly woke my boyish memories. 

In a flash I saw again, under its 
quickly lowered veil, the face with the 
exposed eyes and the frozen smile, and 
felt through my grown-up waistcoat the 
stab to my boy’s heart and the loosened 
murmur of my soul—felt all this, and 
at the same moment tried to relate that 
former face, so fresh and clear despite 
its anguish, to the smiling guarded coun- 
tenance of Hubert’s “jolliest woman I 
know.” 

I was familiar with Hubert’s impartial 
use of his one adjective, and had not ex- 
pected to find Mrs. Hazeldean “jolly” 
in the literal sense. In the case of the 
lady he happened to be in love with, the 
epithet simply meant that she justified 
his choice. Nevertheless, as I compared 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s earlier face to this one, 
I had my first sense of what may befall 
in the long years between youth and 
maturity, and of how short a distance I 
had traveled on that mysterious journey. 
If only she would take me by the hand! 

I was not wholly unprepared for my 
mother’s comment. There was no other 
lady in Mrs. Hazeldean’s box when we 
entered; none joined her during the eve- 
ning, and our hostess offered no apology 
for her isolation. In the New York of 
my youth, everyone knew what to think 
of a woman who was seen “alone at the 
opera.” Young as I was, I knew this 
social law, and had guessed, before the 
opera was over, that Mrs. Hazeldean was 
not a lady whom other ladies called on, 
though she was not, on the other hand, a 
lady whom it was forbidden to mentien 
to other ladies. So I did mention her, 
with bravado. 

No ladies showed themselves at the 
opera with Mrs. Hazeldean; but one or 
two dropped in to the jolly supper an- 
nounced by Hubert, a little entertain- 
ment whose jollity consisted in a good 
deal of harmless banter over cold canvas- 
backs and celery, with the best of cham- 
pagne. These same ladies I sometimes 
met at her house afterward. They were 
mostly younger than their hostess, and 
stiH, though precariously, within the social 
pale—pretty, trivial creatures, bored with 
a monotonous prosperity, and yearning 
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It is life itself, Mademoiselle, this tan- 
talizing fragrance of living flowers that 
is sweeping the world like a happy 
bon mot, overwhelming the artificiality 
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A single drop, an ephemeral fragrance, 
and Voila!—one’s thoughts are of 
Paris in the Springtime, with every 
blossom-scented breeze a temptation, 
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for such unlawful joys as cigarettes, plain 
speaking, and a drive home in the small 
hours with the young man of the moment. 
But such daring spirits were few, their 
appearances infrequent and somewhat 
furtive. Mrs. Hazeldean’s society con- 
sisted mainly of men, men of all ages, 
from her bald or gray-headed contem- 
poraries to young men of Hubert’s ac- 
complished years, and raw novices of 
mine. 

A great dignity and decency prevailed 
in her little circle. It was not the op- 
pressive respectability that weighs on the 
reformed déclassée, but the air of ease 
imparted by a woman of distinction who 
has wearied of society and closed her 
doors to all save her intimates. One al- 
ways felt, at Lizzie Hazeldean’s, that the 
next moment, one’s grandmother and 
aunts might be announced—and yet so 
pleasantly certain that they wouldn’t be. 


Wy BAT is there in the atmosphere of 
such houses that makes them so en- 
chanting to a fastidious and imaginative 
youth? Why is it that “those women” 
(as the others call them) alone know how 
to put the awkward at ease, check the 
familiar, smile a little at the over-know- 
ing, and yet encourage naturalness in all? 
The difference of atmosphere is felt on 
the very threshold. The flowers grow dif- 
ferently in their vases; the lamps and 
easy-chairs have found a cleverer way of 
coming together; the books on the table 
are the very ones that one is longing to 
get hold of. The most perilous coquetry 
may not be in a woman’s way of arrang- 
ing her dress but in her way of arrang- 
ing her drawing-room; and in this art 
Mrs. Hazeldean excelled. 

I have spoken of books; even then 
they were the first objects to attract me 


| in a room, whatever else of beauty it 


contained; and I remember, on the eve- 
ning of that first “jolly supper,” coming 
to an astonished pause before a crowded 
bookcase that took up one wall of the 
drawing-room. What! The goddess 
read, then? She would accompany one 
on those flights too? Lead one, no doubt? 
My heart beat high. 

But I soon learned that Lizzie Hazel- 
dean did not read. She turned but 
languidly even the pages of the last 
Ouida novel; and I remember seeing 
The Nation uncut on her table for 
weeks. It took me no long time to make 
the discovery; at my very next visit she 
caught my glance of surprise in the di- 
rection of the rich shelves, smiled, col- 
ored a little, and met it with the con- 
fession: “No, I can’t read them. I’ve 
tried—I have tried—but print makes me 
sleepy. Even novels do.” “They” were 
the accumulated treasures of English 
poetry, and a rich and varied selection of 
history, criticism, letters, in English, 
French and Italian,—she spoke the latter 
languages, I knew,—books evidently as- 
sembled by a sensitive and widely rang- 
ing reader. 

We were alone at the time, and Mrs. 
Hazeldean went on in a lower tone: “I 
kept just the few he liked best—my hus- 
band, you know.” It was the first time 
that Charles Hazeldean’s name had been 
spoken between us, and my surprise was 
so great that my candid cheek must have 
reflected the blush on hers. I had 
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incied that women in her situation 
oided alluding to their husbands. But 
ie continued to look at me, wistfully, 
imbly almost, as if there were some- 
ing more that she wanted to say, and 
is inwardly entreating me to understand. 
“He was a great reader, you know: a 
ident. And he tried so hard to make 
» read too—he wanted to share every- 
ing with me. And I did like poetry— 
some poetry—when he read it aloud to 
», After his death I thought: ‘There'll 
his books. I can go back to them— 
shall find him there.’ And I tried— 
so hard—but it’s no use. They’ve 
st their meaning—as most things have.” 
She stood up, lit a cigarette, pushed 
ick a log on the hearth. I felt that 
she was waiting for me to speak. If life 
had but taught me how to answer her, 
hat was there of her story I might not 
have learned? But I was too inexperi- 
nced; I could not shake off my bewilder- 


ent. What! This woman whom I had 
een pitying for matrimonial miseries 
vhich seemed to justify her seeking 


olace elsewhere—this woman could speak 
of her husband in such a tone! I had 
instantly perceived that the tone was not 
feigned; and a confused sense of the 
omplexity—or the chaos—of human re- 
lations held me as tongue-tied as a school- 
,0y to whom a problem beyond his grasp 
is propounded. 

Before the thought took shape she had 
read it, and with the smile which drew 
such sad lines about her mouth, had con- 
tinued gayly: “What are you up to this 
evening, by the way? 
to going to ‘The Black Crook,’ with your 
cousin Hubert and one or two others? 
I have a box.” 

It was inevitable that, not long after 
this candid confession, I should have 


What do you say | 


persuaded myself that a taste for read- | 


ing was boring in a woman, and that one 
of Mrs. Hazeldean’s chief charms lay in 
her freedom from literary pretensions. 
The truth was, of course, that it lay in 
her sincerity; in her humble yet fearless 
estimate of her own qualities and short- 
comings. I had never met its like in a 
woman of any age, and coming to me in 
such early days, and clothed in such 
looks and intonations, it saved me, in 
after years, from all peril of meaner 
beauties. 


UT before I had come to understand 
that, or to guess what falling in love 
with Lizzie Hazeldean was to do for me, 
I had quite unwittingly and fatuously 
done the falling. The afiair turned out, 





in the perspective of the years, to be | 


but an incident of our long friendship; 
and if I touch on it here, it is only to 
illustrate another of my poor friend’s 
gifts. If she could not read books, she 
could read hearts; and she bent a playful 
yet compassionate gaze on mine while it 
still floundered in unawareness. 

I remember it all as if it were yester- 
day. We were sitting alone in her draw- 
ing-room, in the winter twilight, over the 
fire. We had reached—in her company 
it was not difficult—the degree of fellow- 


ship when friendly talk lapses naturally | 


into a friendlier silence, and she had 
taken up the evening paper while I glow- 
ered dumbly at the embers. One little 
foot, just emerging below her dress, 
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| swung, I remember, between me and the 
fire, and seemed to hold her all in the 
spring of its instep. 


“Oh,” she exclaimed, “poor Henry 
Prest!” She dropped the paper. ‘His 
wife is dead—poor fellow,” she said 
| simply. 


The blood rushed to my forehead; my 
heart was in my throat. She had named 
|him—named him at last, the recreant 

| lover, the man who had “dishonored” 
| her! My hands were clenched: if he had 
| entered the room, they would have been 
at his throat. 

And then, after a quick interval, I had 
again the humiliating, disheartening sense 
of not understanding; of being too young, 
too inexperienced, to know. This woman, 
who spoke of her deceived husband with 
tenderness, spoke compassionately of her 
faithless lover! And she did the one as 
naturally as the other, not as if this im- 
partial charity were an attitude she had 
determined.to assume, but as if it were 
part of the lesson Life had taught her. 

“IT didn’t know he was married,” I 
growled between my teeth. 

| She meditated absently. “Married? 
Oh, yes; when was it? The year after,” 
—her voice dropped again,—‘after my 
husband died. He married a quiet 
| cousin, who had always been in love with 
|him, I believe. They had two boys. 
You knew him?” she abruptly questioned. 

I nodded grimly. 

“People always thought he would never 
marry—he used to say so himself,” she 
went on, still absently. 

I burst out: “The—hound!” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed. I started up; 
our eyes met, and hers filled with tears 
of reproach and understanding. We sat 
looking at each other in silence. Two of 
the tears overflowed, hung on her lashes, 
melted down her cheeks. I continued to 

stare at her shamefacedly; then I got 
to my feet, drew out my handkerchief, 
and tremblingly, reverently, as if I had 
touched a sacred image, I wiped them 
away. 

My love-making went no farther. In 
another moment she had contrived to put 
a safe distance between us. She did not 
want to turn a boy’s head; long since 

(she told me afterward), such amuse- 
ments had ceased to excite her. But she 
did want my sympathy, wanted it over- 
whelmingly: amid the various feelings 
she was aware of arousing, she let me 
see that sympathy, in the sense of a 
moved understanding, had always been 
lacking. “But then,” she added ingenu- 
ously, “I’ve never really been sure, be- 
cause I’ve never told anyone my story. 
Only I take it for granted that, if I 
haven’t, it’s their fault rather than mine.” 
She smiled half-deprecatingly, and my 
bosom swelled, acknowledging the dis- 
tinction. “And now I want to tell you—” 
she began. 


HAVE said that my love for Mrs. 

Hazeldean was a brief episode in our 
long relation. At my age, it was in- 
evitable that it should be so. The 
“fresher face” soon came, and in its light 
I saw my old friend as a middle-aged 
woman, turning gray, with a mechanical 
smile and haunted eyes. But it was in 
the first glow of my feeling that she had 
told me her story; and when the glow 
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subsided, and in the afternoon light of | 
a long intimacy, I judged and tested her 
statements, I found that each detail fitted 

» the earlier picture. 

My opportunities were many; for once | 

had told the tale, she always wanted 

be retelling it. A perpetual longing to 

ve the past, a perpetual need to ex- 
jain and justify herself—the satisfaction 
i these two cravings, once she had per- 
mitted herself to indulge them, became | 
the luxury of her empty life. She had 
cept it empty—emotionally, sentimentally 
spty—from the day of her husband’s 
jeath, as the guardian of an abandoned 
emple might go on forever sweeping 
and tending what had once been the | 
god’s abode. But, this duty performed, | 
she had no other. She had done one 
great—or abominable—thing; rank it as 
you please, it had been done heroically. 
But there was nothing in her to keep 
her at that height. Her tastes, her in- 
terests, her conceivable occupations, were 
all on the level of a middling domesticity ; 
she did not know how to create for her- 
self any inner life in keeping with that 
inprecedented impulse. 


‘OON after her husband’s death, one of 
“her aunts, the Miss Cecilia Winter of 
Washington Square to whom my mother 
had referred, had died also, and left her 
niece a handsome legacy. And a year 
or two later Charles Hazeldean’s small 
estate had undergone the favorable change 
that befell New York realty in the 
eighties. The property he had _ be- 
queathed to his wife had doubled, and 
then tripled, in value; and she found 


herself, after a few years of widowhood, | 


in possession of an income large enough 
to supply her with all the luxuries her 
husband had struggled so hard to provide. 
It was the peculiar irony of her lot to be 
secured from temptation when all danger 
of temptation was over; for she would 


never, I am certain, have held out the | 
tip of her finger to any man to obtain | 


such luxuries for her own enjoyment. 
But if she did not value her money for 
itself, she owed to it—and the service 
was perhaps greater than she was aware 
—the power of mitigating her solitude, 
ind filling it with the trivial distractions 
without which she was less and less able 
to live. 


She had been put into the world, ap- | 


parently, to amuse men and enchant 
hem; yet, her husband dead, her sacri- 
fice accomplished, she would have pre- 
ferred, I am sure, to shut herself up in 
2 lonely monumental attitude, with 
houghts and pursuits on a scale with her 


yne great hour. But what was she to | 


lo? She had known of no way of earn- 
ing money except by her graces; and 
now she knew no way of filling her days 
‘xcept with cards and chatter and theater- 
going. Not one of the men who ap- 


proached her passed beyond the friendly | 
barrier she had opposed to me. Of that | 
[ was sure. She had not shut out Henry | 


Prest in order to replace him—her face 
grew white at the suggestion. But what 
else was there to do, she asked me; 
what? The days had to be spent some- 


how; and she was incurably, discon- 


solately sociable. 
So she lived, in a cold celibacy that 


passed for I don’t know what license; so | 
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One Lucky Strike 
Leads to Another 


O man who smokes LUCKY 

STRIKES ever feels that he 
has smoked too much. He is satis- 
fied but never sated. 


He finds that the Toasted Process 
produces a flavor mild enough to 
be continuously enjoyed. 


He doesn’t have to debate 
whether or not he ought to have 
another one, because he knows 
from experience that even if, in 
his private opinion, he sometimes 
smokes too many, he never has the 
sense of having smoked too much. 
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| Making a Success of Life 


After hearing Gladstone make a great speech in 
his eightieth year, someone said: “I envy him his 
magnificent mind.” Sagacious Lord Salisbury com- 
mented: “I envy him his magnificent body.” 


Do you ever stop to think how your progress is 
hampered because your body fails to back up vour 


brains? 


Just consider how easily a dull morning 


headache, a touch of indigestion or a sleepless 
night robs you of the power to succeed. Get fit 


if you would succeed. 
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tains no drastic mineral salts, goes 
to the cause of disorders and 
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system and restore vital energy. 
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“Handy Size” bottle for 75c. 
Then follow this simple, pleasant 
rule of health: First thing every 
morning drink a glass of water 
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she lived, withdrawn from us all, yet 
needing us so desperately; inwardly 
faithful to her one high impulse yet so 
incapable of attuning her daily behavior 
to it. And so, at the very moment when 
she ceased to deserve the blame of so- 
ciety, she found herself cut off from it, 
and reduced to the status of the “fast” 
widow noted for her jolly suppers. 

I bent bewildered over the depths of 
her plight. What else, at any stage of 
her career, could she have done, I often 
wondered? Among the young women 
now growing up about me, I find none 
with enough imagination to picture the 
helpless incapacity of the pretty girl of 
the seventies, the girl without money or 
vocation, seemingly put into the world 
only to please, and unlearned in any way 
of maintaining herself there by her own 
efforts. Only marriage could save such a 
girl from starvation, unless she happened 
to run across an old lady who wanted her 
dogs exercised and her Churchman read 
aloud to her. Even the day of painting 
wild roses on fans, of coloring photo- 
graphs to “look like” miniatures, of manu- 
facturing lamp-shades and trimming hats 
for more fortunate friends—even this 
precarious beginning of feminine inde- 
pendence had not dawned. It was in- 
conceivable to my mother’s generation 
that a portionless girl should not be pro- 
vided for by her relatives until she 
found a husband; and that, having found 
him, she should have to help him to earn 
living, was more inconceivable still. 
The self-sufficing little society of that 
vanished New York attached no great im- 
portance to wealth, but regarded poverty 
as so distasteful that it simply took no 
account of it. 


“THESE things pleaded in favor of poor 
Lizzie Hazeldean, though to superficial 
observers her daily life seemed to belie 
the plea. She had known no way of 
smoothing her husband’s last years but 
by being false to him; but once he was 
dead, she expiated her betrayal by a 
rigidity of conduct for which she asked 
no reward but her own inner satisfac- 
tion. As she grew older, and her friends 
scattered, married, or were kept away, 
from one cause or another, she filled her 
depleted circle with a less fastidious hand. 
One met in her drawing-room dull men, 
common men, men who too obviously 
came there because they were not in- 
vited elsewhere, and hoped to use her as 
a social stepping-stone. She was aware 
of the difference—her eyes said so, when- 
ever I found one of these newcomers in- 
stalled in my armchair; but never, by 
word or sign, did she admit it. She said 
to me once: “You find it duller here 
than it used to be. It’s my fault, per- 
haps; I knew better how to draw out 
my old friends.” And another day: “Re- 
member, the people you meet here now 
come out of kindness. I’m an old woman, 
and I consider nothing else.” That was all. 
She went more assiduously than ever to 
the theater and the opera; she performed 
for her friends a hundred trivial services; 
in her eagerness to be always busy, she 
invented superfluous attentions, oppressed 
people by offering assistance they did not 
need, verged at times—for all her tact— 
on the officiousness of the desperately 
lonely. At her little suppers she sur- 
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prised us with exquisite flowers and novel | 


delicacies. The champagne and cigars 
grew better and better as the quality of 
the guests declined; and sometimes, as 
the last of her dull company dispersed, 
I used to see her, among the scattered 
ash-trays and liqueur decanters, turn a 
stealthy glance at her reflection in the 
mirror, with haggard eyes that seemed 
to ask: “Will even these come back to- 
morrow?” 


I 


more Satisfying. 


SHOULD be loath to leave the picture 
at this point; my last vision of her is 
I had been away, travel- 





ing for a year at the other end of the! 


world; the day I came back, I ran across 
Hubert Wesson at my club. Hubert had 
zrown pompous and heavy. He drew 
me into a corner, and said, turning red, 


der: “Have you seen our old friend Mrs. 
Hazeldean? She’s very ill, I hear.” 

I was about to take up the “I hear;” 
then I remembered that in my absence 
Hubert had married, and that his embar- 
rassment was a tribute to his new state. 
I hurried at once to Mrs. Hazeldean’s, 
and on her doorstep, to my surprise, I 
ran against a Catholic priest, who looked 
gravely at me, bowed and passed out. 

I was unprepared for such an en- 
counter, for my old friend had never 
spoken to me of religious matters. The 


spectacle of her father’s career had pre-| 


sumably shaken whatever incipient faith 
was in her, though in her little-girlhood, 


ta 


and glancing cautiously over his shoul-| [igus 


| 
| 





| 
| 


as she often told me, she had been as| 


deeply impressed by his eloquence as 
any grown-up member of his flock. But 
now, as soon as I had seen her, I under- 
stood. She was very ill, she was dying; 


and in her extremity Fate, not always | | 


kind, had sent her the solace that she 
needed. Had some obscure religious 
atavism awaked in her? Had she re- 
membered that her poor father, after his 
long life of mental and moral vagabond- 
age, had finally found rest in the ancient 
fold? 
ably never knew. 


I never knew—she herself prob- | 


But she knew that she had found what | 


she wanted. 


At last she could talk of | | 


Charles, she could confess her sin, she | 


could be absolved of it. Since cards and 


suppers and chatter were over, what more | 


blessed barrier against solitude? All her 
life, henceforth, was a long preparation 
for that daily hour of expansion and con- 
solation. And then this merciful visitor 
could tell her things about Charles: 


knew where he was, how he felt, what | 
exquisite daily attentions could still be | 


paid to him, and how, all unworthiness 
washed away, she was at last to reach 
him. Heaven could never seem strange, 
so explained. Each time that I saw her, 
during the weeks of her slow fading, she 
was more and more like a traveler with 
her face turned homeward, yet smilingly 
resigned to await her summons. The 
house no longer seemed lonely, nor the 
hours tedious; there had even been found 
for her, among the books she had so 
often tried to read—those books which 
had looked at her with such hostile faces 
—two or three (they were always on her 
bed) containing messages from the world 
where Charles was waiting. Thus pro- 
vided and led, one day she went to him. 
THE ENp. 
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Food that 


pampers your 





ruins your teeth 


ENTAL SCIENCE has dem- 

onstrated how direct is the re- 
lation between healthy gums and 
sound teeth. It has been conclusive- 
ly proved that this soft, delicious 
food we eat today cannot give the 
stimulation to our gums that rough, 


coarse food once gave. 
Does your toothbrush 
“show pink”? 

It is one of the penalties of civilized exist- 
ence that teeth and gums are less robust. 
Tooth trouble, due to weak and softened 
gums, is on the rise. The prevalence of py- 
orrhea is one item in a long list. 

Dental authorities are not insensible to 
this condition. Today they are preaching 
and practicing the care of the gums as well as 
the care of the teeth. Thousands of dentists 
have written us to tell how they combat 
soft and spongy gums by the use of Ipana 
Tooth Paste. 

In stubborn cases, they prescribe a gum- 
massage with Ipana afterthe ordinary clean- 
ing with Ipana and the brush. For Ipana 
Tooth Paste, because of the presence of zi- 
ratol, has a decided tendency to strengthen 
soft gums and keep them firm and healthy. 

Ipana is a tooth paste that’s good for your 
gums as well as your teeth. Its cleaning 
power is remarkable and its taste is unfor- 
getably good. Send for a trial tube today. 
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(Continued from page 68) 


| LELE THE 
| 


went over it together, and Gage John- 
stone, feeling the awful strength of the 
fall, the stunning force with which it 
thrust them down into an unplumbed 
abyss of dark and thunder, thought to 
himself: “She’s done it this time; we'll 
never come up out of this!” 

It was pulling the very beard of 
Death—but they did come up. All the 
strength of.the famous swimmer, all the 
inherited knowledge of rivers, currents, 
falls, bred into the mind of Lélé the 
Princess, were barely enough. Gage, 
with some wild idea of helping her, kept 
her hand at first, and tried to beat up- 
ward, drawing her with him. But Lélé, 
keeping her head and her wind as only 
an Island girl could have kept them, im- 
patiently shook loose. Down at the bot- 
tom of the gulf, fathoms deep, hollowed 
out from the solid rock through ages, by 
the fall, they fought for life, and won. 
Instinct led Gage to the side of the pool, 
where the thundering dead weight was 
With every ounce of his trained 
strength he beat upward, feeling rather 
than knowing that Lélé was above him. 
When he felt that he could not, for an- 
other fraction of a second, hold the water 
trom his bursting lungs, he saw dim 
light ahead, and made himself hold out 
yet longer. He was scarcely conscious 
when he got his head up into the blessed 
air. But the first thought that seized 
him was of Lélé! 

Lélé was within a yard of him, float- 
ing on the surface of the pool like one 
dead. When he touched her, she opened 
her great dark eyes, with the wonderful 
lashes, and smiled faintly. ‘Oh, Gesi,” 
she said, “you an’ me, we near die to- 
gether!” 

Slowly oaring, beside her, to the sand 
beach of the pool, he answered: “It 
would have been a good way.” 


less 


T had been the cool season in Samoa— 

that season which is only a little less 
hot than the hottest; but now the sum- 
mer came on, with searing suns, and 
breaks of torrential rain. Johnstone had 
never supposed that anywhere, in any 
part of the world, * could rain as it did 
on that outer island of Samoa. The sky 
seemed to open and let out at once all 
it held; you felt that such a roaring 
waterspout could not last ten minutes— 
and it lasted days. 

The young man, imprisoned in the 
trader’s narrow hut, chafed impatiently, 
and asked old Swenson a dozen times a 
day when the weather was likely to 
clear. Swenson had only twe answers— 
“Maybe she will clear today, maybe she 
will no,” and “Maybe she is not going 
to clear,” as the weather looked black, 
or blacker. 

Johnstone asked him what he thought 
had become of Lélé the Princess. The 
girl, he said, was a real little water-nixie; 
he would not have thought that even the 
rain of wet-season Samoa would have 
kept her from meeting him, since she 
had promised to do so. But time after 


time he had gone out into the gray 
|thunder of the storm, to the forests of 


PRINCESS 








the Vao River, where first he and Lélé 
had found each other, and had waited 
there in the hollow maupei tree that was 
their meeting-place. And Lélé had not 
come. She had never told him the name 
of her village, or even the name of the 
village chief. Did Swenson know where 
she was to be found? 

Swenson, sitting as he had sat for 
forty years, on the veranda, by the en- 
trance of his store, looked out at the 
stamping rain with old blue eyes that 
had seen it all, many and many a time— 
that had seen everything a man may see, 
and now lusted to see no more. He 
smoked awhile before he answered. 

“You young chap, you are always in 
the hurry,” he vouchsafed presently. 
“Also you will not take good advice from 
older people. Have I not been telling 
you—me, Swenson—it iss better to not 
go with the taupo girl of Samoa? In 
Apia perhaps. But this iss not Apia. 
This iss old Samoa.” 

“Where do you think she is? Do you 
know anything about her?” persisted 
Gage. . 

“Now I am telling you, Mr. Yonsen,” 
replied the old Swede, “it will be a great 
deal better for you to take the steamer 
when she comes in, and not to ask any- 
thing more. Lélé, I think she iss all 
right.” 

“I’m not going,” said Johnstone. “I 
don’t know what I’m going to do—only 
I know I’m going to see her again. I tell 


you I am. You can help me or not, as 
you like. I believe you know all about 
her.” 


“There will be no good if you see her,” 
nodded the old man. “These chiefs, I 
think they maybe knock you on the head 
if you make trouble for Lélé.” 

“Hang you, man, I want to marry her,” 
burst out Gage impetucusly. “I asked 
her the last time I saw her.” 

“And that’s not a very good thing for 
that taupo, no more, Mr. Yonsen. Nor 
not for you. What has she said?” 

“She didn’t say. She went away. She 
thought there was some damn fool look- 
ing at us.” 

“Very likely there was. This taupo 
have no business to be out and no old 
woman with her.” 

“Will you tell me what you know?” 

“There is no reason to speak like if 
you were the bucko mate of a Yankee 
ship, Mr. Yonsen. I tell you without 
that. Lélé iss where you never get her, 
in the mountains, and she will be married 
when the moon iss full, to a very great 
chief. That will be very good for her 
village, and in a little while she will be 
most glad that she has not taken up with 
you.” 

“Where in the mountains?” 

“T tell you, you cannot come to her, 
not even such a swimmer as you. They 
haff made a house on the island above a 
very great fall, where the river now in 
the rains iss too strong for one to swim, 
and there is a cane bridge which her old 
women throw out for the men who bring 
the food, but no other way.” 
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“Fall? What fall?” 

“Tt iss a fall that nobody has ever | 
yumped, Mr. Yonsen, not even that mad | 
girl Lélé herself, which she is a great | 
one to try and kill herself over the | 
waterfalls of this Samoa. It iss a fall | 
nobody will ever yump, because it iss a | 
bad one, and the Samoans, they think it | 
will not bring you up some more’ That 
fall is called Sula.” 

Sula! 

He felt there was need of concealment; 
perhaps those old tired eyes were more 
observant than they seemed. He took 
his cigarette-case out, with hands that 
were not quite steady, and began fumbling 
in it. 

“I—I'm sorry,” he said hypocritically. 
‘“They’ve no business to shut her up like 
that.” All the time his heart was jump- 
ing wildly. Sula! With the good sand- 
beach at the foot of the fall, and the 
track leading away from it, into the safe 
forest! With the native pastor, who 
would marry anyone for a ten-shilling 
note, not three miles from the entrance 
to the forest! And the steamer coming 
in tomorrow—and money enough in his 
note-case to buy a lady’s outfit in Apia, 
and pay two fares to Sydney! It fitted 
—it fitted as a glove fits a hand. 

A great chief! Lélé the taupo mar- 
ried to a Samoan chief, she who loved 
the white man Gage Johnstone! 

“I wish I had his neck in my hands,” 
was Johnstone’s furious thought. Out- 
wardly he kept cool. He said nothing 
more to the old Swede, whom he per- 
ceived to be on the side of the natives 
in this matter. He even waited till 
Swenson had let down the deck chair 
to its lowest peg, and settled into it for 
a morning doze, before he rose from his 
own chair and slipped to the side ve- 
randa. There he found his swimming- 
suit on a hook. He rolled it up, pock- 
eted it and went. forth. 


T was a long way to Sula. Even 

though the rain held off today, and 
the forest was somewhat less marshy 
underfoot than it had been, the climb 
took hours. Not till late afternoon did 
he come in sight of the great white horse- 
tail dangled over a. mountain precipice 
that was Sula Fall. It made a beautiful | 
picture, this lowering thunderous after- 
noon; but Johnstone was not much con- 
cerned with pictures today. 

Nearing the fall, he kept himself well 
in the shade of the trees, and recon- 
noitered cautiously, through leaves, be- 
fore he ventured to approach. He could 
see the new small hut that had been | 
built on the island above the fall. He 
could see the drawbridge, a simple affair 
of woven forest vines, rolled up beside 
the hut. Leélé the taupo had all her | 
suite with her, it seemed; the red-and- 
blue dress of the little humpbacked jester 
shone through green boughs as he moved 
about; and down on the shore of the 
islet, enjoying an evening wash, were 
plainly—somewhat too plainly—to be 
seen the three old witches who acted as | 
guardians of the sacred maid. 

There was no one else in sight. John- 
stone, among the trees, kept patient watch 
fer an hour or more. It was but a day 
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VERY woman knows that it is hardest to 
look attractive in the blazing sun of noon 
day. On the beach, motoring, on the links, or 
tennis court, then is the time the skin is taxed 
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erly administered, cannot disguise a burned, dry 
or scaly skin. The skin must be smooth, soft 
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by its comforting touch, dryness from motoring 
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For the Man 
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of whom Swenson had spoken, should 
Sa mel ima \isit Sula Falls, to make sure that all was 
well? He could not be ignorant of the 
fact that his bride preferred another man. 

But the chief, it seemed, was willing to 
take things for granted—to trust to the 
bar of the fall and the flooded river. It 
|was cleyerly thought out. Conceivably, 
|a swimmer might land upon the islet, 
daring the dangers of the rapids surround- 
|ing it, but no swimmer, not even Gage 
| Johnstone, could have got away, in the 
flooded state of the river. 

The islet was too near the fall. If one 
did not use the drawbridge, one could not 
get back. And the drawbridge could not 
be used without some one helping on 
shore. And the old women kept it in 
their house 


by 
aC I % UT one could let oneself be carried 


down the stream and swept onto the 


islet, after dark, if one dared. And of 
al Od course one did dare. 
Gage waited. He waited, eating a wild 


pawpaw, stripping strings of bark to make 
cat’s-cradles with, counting the number of 


every cake 
in a metal 
soap box 
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Sula Range grew dark. The heart of the 
valley was a velvet mystery. Out of a 
splintered mountain pass sailed the golden 
moon. It was time. 

Gage had been stripping while he 
watched the moon come up. He had his 
light racing-suit on now, cut low under 
the arms to let the great shoulder-muscles 
play free, cut high on the steel columns 
of his legs. He was fresh and fit after 
his long wait; he ached for the fierce 
embracing of the stream! 

Yet when he had struck it half a mile 
farther up, and set his strength to it, to 
get the middle, he was conscious of doing 
almost more than his best. The water, 
flowing from high peaks beyond, was very 
cold. The tug of the fall was terrific. It 
| had been easier, that other day. 

The islet raced to meet him, in the 
jacinth-gray of the river dusk. He fought 
to reach it, and struck it just in time. A 
moment he waited, spent, on the little 
beach, with the fall thundering below. 
Then he drew himself clear and went 
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; softly up the sand. 
Historic —-* He had thought she might be there, 
a and indeed she was not far away. That 





Quebec 


gliding head, a speck in the shadowy 
| dusk, had not escaped the keen eyes of 
Lélé the Princess, though the tired old 
women, nodding and smoking over their 
fire, had seen nothing. She was on the 
beach, crouched down beneath the shelter 
of a low-growing hibiscus tree. John- 
stone could just see the shining of the 
| light dress she wore, and catch the pale 
gleam of her teeth and the whites of her 
eyes. The scent of a necklace of frangi- 
panni flowers stole softly to him, as he 
bent down and slipped into the shelter of 
the tree. In a moment, warm and soft 
and crying, she was in his arms. 

There was not much talk between 
them; Johnstone did not even ask the 
questions he had meant to put, about the 
great chief, and the nature of the en- 
couragement she had, or had not, given 
him, to bring such extremities upon them 
iboth. He took it for granted that she 
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didn’t want the brute, and that was surely 
all that mattered. Except the getting 
her away from him! 

He was so full of that, he would 
hardly let her speak. He had to tell her 
all about the native pastor, and the forest 
that was to shelter them for a night, and 
the trip they would have to Sydney, by 
and by, when the steamer came in. She 
was to be in the Harbor, and see him 
race and win. They were to come back, 
and they would buy an island, and they 
would be king and queen of it, here in 
the far South Seas. And they would 
hever be ill or tired, and never grow old. 

Lélé listened dreamily, holding close 
to him in the scented dark of the low 
boughs. 

As a girl does, she was thinking far 
more of him and of his voice than of 
the things that he was saying. But the 
last words seemed to set some string 
aquiver. She raised her face. 

“Gesi,” she said, “you talking of that 
place where Tangaroa, god of the great 
sea, he live. That place nobody he grow 
sick, never he grow old. That place no 
Samoa, you go when you die.” 

“Samoa will come near enough to it, 
when we live on our island,” declared 
Gage. “Now, girlie, are you very brave?” 

“Brave?” she queried. 

“Yes—don’t you understand? We’re 
going the way we went the other day.” 

“We go down Sula?” 

“Yes, of course. They don’t know it 
can be done. You and I know—nobody 
else. I wish we could dive, but there isn’t 
a chance; no way of getting near enough. 
We'll go as we went before.” 

He could not see her face, but her 
voice sounded strange. 

“Gesi,” she said, holding a little tighter 
to his hand; “I not know. Very much 
water come down that river now. Maybe 
Sula no good.” 

“Have a look and let’s see.” 

Lélé was on her feet now, standing bent 
forward, where she could see the pouring 
snow of the long fall, clear in the risen 
moon. 

“Yes, we have a try,” she said, her eyes 
large, filled to the brim with wonderful 
reflections of moonlight. ‘“But—have to 
try all over again now, Gesi. This another 
fall.” 

There was a little uncertainty in her 
voice, but only a little. Lélé was still 
Lélé, the most venturesome waterfall 
jumper among the taupos of Samoa. And 
the presence of her lover was a fiery wine 
in her veins, driving her, as once before 
it had driven her, to the daring of wild 
risks, fierce dangers, in his company. 


(AGE JOHNSTONE had little pru- 
dence in his mental make-up; but 
some lingering remnant of caution urged 
him to consider the girl before himself. 
After all, she was a woman, clever in the 
water as any fish, but not dowered with 
the mighty strength of a champion swim- 
mer. “I'll lead,” he thought. “It will be 
better this time; I'll know how to steer 
under water. There’s everything in know- 
ing the place.” 

“Are the old women asleep?” he asked. 

“Yes. She sleeping now, and the funny- 
man, he is sleeping too. They sleep; they 
have the bridge under their head, for fear 
me steal it.” 
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“We can come out of this?” 
“es” 

They crept forth, and stood upright in 
the moonlight, a few scant yards of rock 
ind grass in front of them—beyond, the 
great smooth down-curve of the fall, 
black and shining as sheet-metal. The 
suck of the wind drew Lélé’s white dress 
forward and stirred her hair. The thunder 
filled their ears. Far away below, they 
saw the tops of the forest, moon-silvered, 
and the plains, and the utmost line of the 
sea. 

“Lélé,” said the young man, already 
yracing his body for the delicious, terrible 
aoment of the foot-foremost spring, 
“Lélé, you must promise me—prom‘se on 
the grave of your father, and your 
honesty as a taupo, that you wont come 
till I stand up and signal.” 

“I. make promise,” vowed the girl. 
“Not never come, till I seeing you call 
me.” She trembled as she made the oath; 
the virtue of a taupo is her life. 

He saw her, wind-blown, beautiful, 
curved forward like a ship’s figurehead, 
as she held to a supporting tree to watch 
him go. He heard her, when the terrible 
moment came, call out above the roar of 
Sula’s voice: “Tofaa, Gesi—take care!” 
And the live thunder caught him, and he 
went down. 


T= old women slept heavily after 
their evening meal, but the little 
sickly jester, who fed like a sparrow, often 
waked. This night the moon was not half 
across the sky when he turned on his 
mat, turned again and sat up. He 
yawned, stretched his ugly little limbs, 
= looked out through the door of the 
iut. 

What was that, out in the moonlight, 
on the far end of the island? What was 
the Princess Lélé doing, alone at this hour 
of the night? 

It was the little deformity’s business 
to know. He got slowly up, and roused 
the women. All together, they shambled, 
an ugly crew, across the rocks and the 
grass of the islet, to where the Princess 
Lélé was standing over by the verge of 
the fall. When they came near, they 


heard her crying, “Gesi, Gesi!” and again | 


“Gesi, call me!” She fought when they 
tried to bring her in; she would not stop 
her crying. 

They caught her by main force, and 
dragged her to her hut. All night she 
never ceased to cry out “Gesi!” and beg 
him to call her. She had promised, she 
cried: she could not come until he called. 
It seemed that she was crazed; they could 
get no story from her. The women and 
the dwarf waited till messengers came in 
the dawn, and helped them to swing out 
the bridge over the rapids. Then they 
went down, by other ways, to the foot 
of the fall, and looked to see if anything 
had been cast by Sula on the sandy 
beach below. But Sula kept her secrets. 
She has kept them till this day. 

The Princess Lélé is a taupo still. She 
has regained her mind; and the great 
chief, many times since her recovery, has 
begged her to abandon her vowed estate 
for him. But she says that she will “go 
to the Government”—the last word 
among Samoans—if he troubles her more. 
She wills to remain a taupo—a princess 
—waiting. 
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Wrinkled, cosmetic-filled skins 


—how to renew their youth 


ACES loaded with cosmetics—body skin neglected 
except for the simple demands of hygiene— what 
result could be expected save an aged skin! 
And in correcting such a condition, one must go back 
to nature—renew the vigor of the nerves of the skin; 
. invigorate the tiny blood-vessels; treat the skin of the 
body, instead of using facial cosmetics alone. 


ALCORUB—the name of a sane skin treatment 


ALcorus is an effective tonic for the nerves and blood-vessels of the 
skin. The ALcorus treatment is applied to the skin of the body—not 
to the complexion. It is very simple—very easy—quite inexpensive. 
But it is sane. and sound. Followed faithfully it will restore as much 
of youth and beauty as anyone can reasonably expect. It corrects 
excessive perspiration; cleanses clogged pores; restores a healthy blood 
supply to sallow, wasted skins; makes oily or pimply skins satin-smooth. 


And so easy to use 


Take a hot bath every other night before 
going to bed. Dry the body as usual. 
Then pour a little ALCORUB into your 
hand and rub the entire surface of the 
body until you feel a gentle glow. 
After the ALcorvB is all 
rubbed in, dash a second 
application of ALCORUB 
quickly over the skin and 
let it evaporate; it takes 
only a few seconds. 
Do not rub in this 
last application of 
ALCORUB. 







ALCORUB 


For the Beauty and Health of the Skin 
















































Faithful use assures a clear skin 


Begin with ALCoRUB treatment tonight 
and continue it faithfully. Results will 
begin to show in a few wecks; before 
long your skin will be vas'ly improved. 
Be careful to use ALCORUB exactly 
according to the directions here given. 
Only by this method will it give the 
benefit you need, 


Ask your druggist or department store 
for ALcoruB. If not in stock they will 
get it if you insist. 


U. S. InpusrriaLt ALCOHOL Co. 
New York 
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| " Scouting? 
Dif 


teeta’ You'll want to take some- 
~~ thing good to eat; that's 
“ Kraft Cheese. 

Rain or shine your Kraft 
Cheese — in tins —will be 
safe. Make your cheese 
sandwiches fresh when 
you're ready to eat. 

For any outing there’s noth- 
ing to equal it; solid nour- 
ishment, compact, con- 
venient. It’s good until you 
open it; very good when 
you eat it; a meal by itself. 


Keep in mind the difference 
between Kraft Cheese and 
“just cheese.” We're respon- 
sible for the quality of Kraft 
Cheese—our name is onit— 
f and we make it our business 
to see that it’s always as 
good as cheese can be made; 
smooth, rich and creamy. 
There are eight kindssealed 
in parchment lined tins. 
And you'll like the flavor— 
\ everyone does. 


No rind —it spreads. 
No waste—100% cheese. 


Cheese Recipe Book FREE 
J.L. KRAFT & BROS. CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


KRAFT-MACLAREN CHEESE CO.,LTD. 


MONTREAL, CANADA 


AMERICAN CHEDDAR 


CHEESE .. 
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(Continued from page 48) 





creating, of the stir she would always 
create now that she had come into her 
own! 

The twelve ushers who had preceded 
her separated, six on either side of the 
aisle. Evelyn passed between them. 
Then, barely glancing down, she caught 
Samuel Partridge’s smile of approval. 

It had all been carefully rehearsed— 
| all but the smile—and it went off smooth 
las _magic. 





ee to love and to. cherish,” 


sighed the clergyman’s voice. 
Samuel repeated the 

Evelyn. 

| Back in the dimness of a rear pew, two 

faces turned from the altar. Their eyes 

met. And though neither one of them 

knew it, their hands were clasped. 


words—then 


AM PARTRIDGE took his bride to 

the Pacific coast, thence on a trip 
round the world. Rather, they tripped 
| through the Orient, stopping long enough 
to buy embroideries and jades in Japan 
;and China, and jewels in India. Other- 
| wise, both were somewhat bored, and 
eager to get to the fashionable re- 
|sorts of Europe. True, an Indian ra- 
jah who presented Evelyn with an 
emerald amulet and followed her to 
| Aix-les-Bains, caused some _ excitement 
|and no little amusement. Samuel rather 
jenjoyed the novelty of having his fair 
| lady pursued by a wild-eyed Hindu. At 
| Aix, in fact, Evelyn took the town by 
| storm while Sam took the waters. High 
| blood-pressure made his short neck and 
| wide face an uncomfortable red, and a 
|thorough enjoyment of necessary nutri- 
| tion aided and abetted natural tendencies. 
Seeing Evelyn so cool and white and 
slim was like balm to his soul, a sedative 
always satisfactory. 
| Evelyn yawned a bit after the first few 
weeks of his “cure.” But she managed 
to gain some beauty-sleep preparatory to 
the Paris onslaught, and there was some- 
thing to that. All memory of both diet 
and enforced quiet was quickly wiped 
|out, however, on arrival in the French 
capital. They had passed through Switz- 
|erland as quickly as possible. Evelyn 
|had never before been abroad, but the 
beauties of old Lucerne, the ancient 
wooden bridge stooping over its own 
shadow, the crooked little antique shops, 
| all remained territory unexplored. The 
| Castle of Chillon was not on their pro- 
|gram. The Rigi and Mt. Pilatus were 
| observed from deep wicker chairs on the 
|smooth deck of a launch skimming’ over 
the blue lake. It was all sublimely com- 
| fortable and luxurious. And that was to 
be desired. 

In Paris, Evelyn tangoed to home 
‘tunes while Sam hobnobbed with home 
cronies. And of course an immense 
amount of time was consumed buying 
clothes. The trousseau had not been ex- 
tensive, and chiffons that cost a mint do 
last only a minute. 

Evelyn landed in New York with 
twenty-five trunks, twelve jewel-boxes, 
the aggregate duty on which would have 
kept several families going for a year, 











and a look of all’s-well-with-the-world— 
a look that would have answered beyond 
a doubt those who, that day in church, 
found subconscious cynicism questioning 
how she could have done it, and having 
done it, how long it could last. 


HE fragile Mrs. Samuel Partridge 

promptly became the material with 
which society editors padded lean 
columns. Her box at the opera, her 
parties, the roof-garden atop her house, 
with its tinkling fountain and myriad 
electric lights—never ceased to feed the 
imaginations of those who find their 
fairy-tale of living in the brilliant doings 
of others whose lives are entirely apart 
from their own. Behind the counter, at 
the kitchen sink, over the manicure table, 
her name was spoken familiarly, descrip- 
tions of her gowns and motors and furs 
breathed with awe and envy. 

The Fatted Calf became her daily diet. 
Food had never been an item of im- 
portance to her. The menus at home 
had for years been largely concoctions of 
left-overs which she abhorred. But 
Samuel exulted in the possession of a 
French chef who might have served Lu- 
cullus and whose gift at combining the 
mushrooms and truffles of life with rare 
wine sauces was nothing short of a con- 
juror’s. Evelyn’s curiosity as to what he 
would serve them next took the color of 
actual anticipation, Fresh asparagus in 
December. became a necessity. 

She got up at twelve, as the result of 
going to bed at four. There was scarcely 
a day on which the sun smiled upon her 
from the east. Then luncheon at some 
fashionable house or restaurant, bridge or 
a run in one of her cars, and home to 
dress for dinner. Her life of luxury was 
complete—her cup of comfort brimmed 
over. She was absolutely content. 

Of Tom Hale she saw nothing. Her 
news of him came through Peggy Craven, 
who occasionally accepted invitations to 
her parties, but who, in some indefinable, 
intangible way that Evelyn resented, 
seemed to have drifted from her since 
her marriage. Peggy was just as full of 
admiration, but her eyes, like lustrous 
velvet, no longer lifted adoringly. Often 
Evelyn caught in them a look of puzzled 
measurement. 

“You act sometimes, Peg,” she ob- 
served as she caught the girl’s expression 
in the triple mirror of her dressing-table, 
“as if you thought I hadn’t the right to 
be so happy.” 

Peggy had just returned from a visit 
to Lake Placid, where she had gone for 
the winter sports. There was the glow 
of health back of her eyes, and more 
light in their look. The blood near the 
surface of her skin delicately tinted it 
with natural color. Somehow she didn’t 
seem as plain as Evelyn had always 
known her to be. It was elusive, the 
quality which had effected the change. A 
new vitality? A vivid interest? A less 
mouselike, more assertive personality? 
None of these, exactly; yet they were all 
there. What was it? 

Evelyn shifted the position of her head 
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inder the hands of the French maid, who 
was arranging the burnished and perma- 
ent waves—and stared at her. She 
ad dropped in to tea, staying on to 
vatch Evelyn dress for a costume dinner 
lance. 

“Be honest, Peg!” The moist greenish 
yes studied her. “Don’t you resent my 
appiness—a little bit?” 

“You think I wanted you to be—un- 
appy?”’ the swift question answered her. 

“Well, I wouldn’t put it so baldly. 
}ut for Tom’s sake—you thought I 
vught to be.” 

“Tom’s the last person in the world to 
want anything for you but the greatest 
nappiness.” Her wistful eyes held a 
ightning flash of real resentment. 

“I’m not talking about him,” Evelyn 
smiled. “But you two have discussed me, 
I suppose.” 

“You were in safe hands,” 
inequivocal answer. 

“Has Tom ever told you how he feels 
ibout me—now?” 

Peggy met the moistly urgent eyes, 
again with that puzzled measurement. 

“Why should that interest you, Evvy? 
You cut him out of your reckoning a 
year and a half ago.” 

“One never cuts old friends out of the 
reckoning. I’m as interested in him as > | 
ever was—in a different way; that’s all.” 

“Then you'll be glad to know ae | 
Maquire & Hastings have offered him a 
partnership.” 

“Really? How did he manage that?” 

“He didn’t manage it—they did. He 
was going to branch out for himself, and 
they discovered that he was too valuable 
to let go. He’s handled a number of 
their bankruptcy cases so cleverly that 
they want him to take that end entirely 
in hand.” 

“Splendid!” remarked Evelyn—then | 
casually: “Have you been seeing much 
of him?” 


” 


came the 








“I could have wept when 
this one came back” 


I HAT complicated old finder always gets me mixed up, 
and I may never get just that pose and expression again!’’ 


This sort of thing won’t happen to you with the No. 1A 
Folding Ansco. The famous Automatic Finder makes ‘‘cut- 
ting off’? almost impossible. With this exclusive Ansco 
device you see the image just as the lens exposes it, and you 
get your print the same way. There are no imaginary lines or 
cross-hairs to bother you. Pictures perfectly arranged are 


Peggy shook her head. 

“Not much—nobody has. He’s been 
working like a slave and living like a 
hermit. But he did take two weeks off 
to come up to Placid. We had some 
great skating and skiing.” 

“How does he look?” asked Evelyn. 
And she felt a pang inexplicable when 
Peggy answered: 

“Fine! Hard work seems to agree 
with him.” 





the result. 


The No. 1 A Folding Ansco is the most popular size cam- 
era made. It is ideal forthose who want clear, crisp pictures 
at alow cost. A high grade lens, and shutter speeds of 1, 
1/2, 1/5, 1/10, 1/25, 1/50 and 1/100 second, as well as 
Bulb and Time, make it adaptable to almost any and every 
subject. 


See this handsomely finished camera before you choose. 
Your dealer can point out in two minutes its many distinct 


advantages that make good pictures easy to get. 


VELYN got up, pushing away the | 
facile French fingers of her maid with 
a gesture of impatience. 


No. 1A Foldin 
Ansco, 2x 4h 
pictures. Ansco 
F7.5 Anastigmat 
Lens. Ilex Uni- 
versal Shutter. 
Price $27.50. 
Others this size 
$17 and $45 


ANSCO COMPANY, BINGHAMTON, N.Y. 


sCcO 


FILM 


“Heavens! Haven’t you finished that 
yet? Stop fussing!” 

““Madame—pardon! 
dropped. 

“Get out my gown! 
wreath on, myself.” 

As the girl disappeared, stili murmur- 
ing apology, Evelyn let the filmy peignoir 
slide from her white shoulders and 
stretched her arms outward. 

“How wonderful you look, Evvy!” 
breathed Peggy Craven with something of 
the old blind expression of adulation. 

“More beautiful than ever, since you've 
taken on a little weight.” 

“Taken on weight?” Evelyn’s respond- 
ing look of satisfaction vanished as ab- 
tuptly as it had come. “What do you 
mean?” 


” 


CAMERAS 


AN 


Use Ansco Speedex Film 


the girl’s hands 
Tl put the 


Its wider range of exposure 
makes it adaptable to widely 
varied conditions of light. Fits 
any make of camera. Look for 
the Red Box with the Yellow Band. 
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Mosinyx7QMEN 
NOW USE CLAY 


To get the very best results from 
the use of clay as a complexion 
treatment, you should use only 
clasmic clay, or Boncilla Beautifier, 
the original, genuine clasmic clay. 


Your very first trial of Boncilla 
Beautifier will show you the amaz- 
ing difference between clasmic 
clay and ordinary clay. We are 
so sure of your preference that we 
want to send you absolutely free 
this generous trial tube of Boncilla 
Beautifier, containing enough 
clasmic clay for two facial packs. 
Just fill out and mail the coupon 
below and we will send this free 
tube to you by return mail. 


If you live in Canada, send the 
coupon to: 


CANADIAN BONCILLA 
LABORATORIES 
590 King Street, W., 

Toronto 


If in England, send it to: 


H. C. QUELCH & CO., 


4 Ludgate Square, 
London, E.C. 4 


Barber Shops Department Stores 
and and 
Beauty Shops Drug Stores 

give Can supply you 
Boncilla Beautifier with Boncilla 
Face Packs Preparations 











Q, R.B. 8 
© Boncilla Laboratories, Inc., 
Boncilla Building, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 
Please send me free introductory trial 
tube of Boncilla Beautifier 
Name 


Address 


\o City 


«-. State 














| “Why, you’re at least fifteen pounds 
| heavier than when you came back from 
| your honeymoon—and it’s so becoming.” 
| “Absurd! How can you imagine such 
}a thing?” 

The reappearance of the maid armed 
with a mermaid costume, chiefly green 
gauze, imagination and spangles, gave 
Evelyn a legitimate reason for speeding 
to her pier-glass. There she studied the 
long lines of her lissome figure as the 
garment was draped round it. Her slim- 
| ness was such a foregone conclusion that 
|she had never troubled to weigh herself, 
'and seeing its reflection any number of 
times each day made it too familiar to 
remark any change. Living constantly 
with oneself dulls perception. Pegewas 
wrong, of course! And a little catty! 
She veered about suspiciously, studying 
the old friend with new eyes. That was 
it—jealousy! Why hadn’t she thought of 
it? Only natural that Peggy Craven, 
with none of the luxuries of this world, 
should envy Evelyn Partridge, with all 
of them! 

She shook out her long, glistening hair, 
| adjusted a wreath with drops of diamonds 
and emeralds, and returned to Peggy 
with a scintillant smile—for the first 
time in their long association, a smile of 
patronage. 

“My dear, it’s sweet of you to draw 
my attention to it. But I don’t think I 
shall have to diet—just yet.” 

“Of course not,” observed Peggy, ris- 
ing as if Evelyn had told her to go. “I 
said you were lovelier than ever.” 

“My love to Tom,” called Evelyn as 
she went out. 











ECAUSE Evelyn did not believe Peggy 

Craven, she forgot the latter part 
of their conversation, or rather chose to 
forget it. The reference to Tom she did 
not choose to overlook. In fact, her 
|mind clicked back to it at odd moments 
'as automatically as if some subconscious 
self were directing the lever. So Tom 
was fairly along on the road to success! 
Well, she was glad. Of course, she was 
glad! She'd always known how clever 
he was. A pity it had taken him so long 
to prove himself! Why this thought 
held her, she did not stop to consider— 
nor the fact that, after all, Tom wasn’t 
much more than thirty. 

She did know that a resentment in- 
explicable seized her each time the 
thought of him caught her consciousness. 
At dinner-parties, in the midst of a 
dance, at bridge, it would suddenly, 
without warning, divert and irritate her 
imagination. Visions of the man she had 
deliberately put out of her life deliberately 
crept into it to annoy her. Somewhere 
deep down, though she by no means ac- 
knowledged it, was the sense that he had 
no right to succeed without her. The 
|woman who believes she has ruined a 
jman’s life likes to go on believing it. 
|To find that he is struggling along the 
highway in spite of the bruises contingent 
upon having been dumped, always comes 
'as something of a shock, almost a matter 
of hurt pride. Just as his outward leck 
|of emotion the day she had chucked him 
| had given Evelyn a sense of having been 
thwarted, so now he was disappointing 
her once more. Had he allowed the 
\loss of her to swamp ambition, she would 
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have respected him less. But her own 
self-respect would have been cradled in 
certainty. 

For several months she struggled with 
the inclination to test him out. It never 
occurred to her to test herself. She was 
quite secure! It was curiosity alone 
that eventually prompted a note asking 
him to drop in to luncheon the follow- 
ing Sunday. She wanted a bit of a talk 
with him. Sam was away on business— 
quite by chance, of course—and they 
would be alone. 

Curiesity too, she assured herself, 
prompted the eagerness with which she 
awaited his reply. It was as brief as it 
was non-illuminating. His sincere re- 
grets, but he was golfing Sunday. She 
did not hesitate to give him an alterna- 
tive. Would he dine an evening next 
week? She was tired—was canceling all 
engagements, and a fireside chat with an 
old friend would be so welcome. She 
would call him tomorrow to find out 
what night would suit him. It was 
couched in most casual, most impersonal 
terms, leaving only to the most suspicious 
an excuse for begging off. If he re- 
fused under these terms, it must be be- 
cause he was afraid of her. 

Under the note’s suavity, he must 
have sensed her challenge, because his 
voice next day was firm and quiet as he 
asked if tomorrow night would suit her. 
It was then she canceled her crowded ap- 
pointments for the week. 

She put on white for him—Tom had 
always loved her in white—and pearls in 
her ears and clasped round her white 
throat. A string of them twisted in and 
out of her hair. She moved down the 
broad staircase and into the drawing- 
room, both hands swept out to him. He 
took one of them, shook it heartily, 
dropped it. 

“This is pleasant, Evelyn,” were his 
first words, “seeing you so well and—er 
—comfy.” 

A glimmer lighted his eyes as he 
glanced round the spaciousness of the 
place. Was he laughing? 

She led the way toward the double 
doors at the far end. 

“The library is cosier. 
it?” 


Shall we try 


HEY sat before an intimate fire until 

dinner was announced. It was served 
in the breakfast-room at an intimate little 
table, with the vast dining-room, like 
a shadowy unreality, at their back. In 
fact, as though calculated, the atmos- 
phere was an aura of intimacy. In all 
save Tom’s attitude! There was about 
that a friendly impersonality most dis- 
arming. It was exactly as if they had 
never been close, as if their lives had 
never been interwoven, as if she were 
a charming hostess he was delighted to 
meet again after a long absence. Between 
them was a wall of politesse she tried to 
scale but somehow could not. 

She congratulated him on his new af- 
filiation with his old firm. 
“Tt was rather sudden, 

inquired. 

“No. I’ve been specializing in the 
bariruptcy end of the game for several 
years.” 

“You never mentioned it.” 

“Didn’t I?” 


n’t it?” she 
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That was all she could bring from him 
whenever reference was made to the 
past—a noncommittal question or a non- 
committal answer. 

“How did you find out now?” he asked 
immediately. 

“Peggy told me.” 

“Good old Peg!” he smiled. 

“Do you see much of her?” 

“T don’t see much of anyone.” His 
hands were clasped between his knees. 
He looked across them at her, his lip 
curved up at one corner in an expression 
she knew well. “I’m something of a 
slave, but I like it.” 

“The law is your mistress?” she put 
suggestively. 

“The law is my master,” he corrected. 

At ten-thirty he rose. 

“Must you go?” 
tonishment in her voice. 

“T’m an early riser. I ride every morn- 
ing at eight.” 

It was exactly as if he had yawned. 

The fire had drifted down to embers, 
the flames long since died away. He 
stood looking into it a moment, then at 
her, and for the first time that evening 
his eyes held the personal touch she 
wanted to see in them. 

“Prosperity agrees with you, Evelyn,” 
he said. “You’ve put on weight, and it 
gives you a look of reality that makes 
you a very stunning woman.” 

Evelyn’s breath caught. The very 
quality of the compliment made her sud- 
denly want to strangle him. What did 
he mean? Had Peggy spoken to him? 
Was he trying to make her uncom- 
fortable—taking out his revenge in the 
insinuation that her ethereal beauty was 
going, that it belonged to the days which 
had belonged to him? She allowed no 
suggestion of her thoughts, however, to 
cloud the limpid look her greenish eyes 
sent to his. 

“You'll come again?” 

“Of course!” 

The friendly, matter-of-fact way he 
said it as he shook her hand irritated her. 
Not the slightest element of discomfort! 
No thrill of danger, no curiosity appeased, 
no gauge of his feelings—nothing at all! 
Again she sensed that feeling of futility, 
of vision thwarted, of plans unrealized. 
She had not seen him in almost two 
years, and the only indication he gave of 
any consciousness of her was to inform 
her that prosperity was making her fat. 

The moment he had gone, she rushed 
to the nearest mirror, and with his own 
appraisement glanced up and down the 
length of her figure. A sudden, chilling 
wave of horror seized her. The worst 
of it was—he was right! 


"THE masseuse pulled down the shades, | 


but with a parting warning. 


“Now, Mrs. Partridge, don’t sleep toc | 


long, or the cabinet wont do you a bit 
of good. Sleep is the worst thing to 
put flesh right back on you.” 

With a sigh of resignation Evelyn 
turned on her side. This business of 
keeping down weight took most of her 
time. And the irony of the effort seemed 
to be that it availed nothing. For six 
months she had tried to live according 
to strict régime. Walking instead of 
driving, a canter in the park every morn- 
ing—not without eyes searching the 





There was hurt as- | 
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All of her friends were 
becoming engaged 


HE possessed a world of personal charm. Most men called 
her beautiful. Her circumstances enabled her to enhance 
her beauty with just the kind of clothes that were most becoming. 


She was well educated. She knew her French and her bridge 


and played the piano well. 

Yet the marriage goal—the thing every girl and woman wants 
most to attain—remained to her an elusive thing. 

All of her friends were becoming engaged. And as her years 
crept closer and closer to that uncomfortable thirty- mark, the 
empty third finger of her left hand became almost a tragedy in 
her life. 

* * * * * * * * ok 


That’s the insidious thing about breath deodorant. It halts food fer- 


halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, mentation in the mouth and leaves 
yourself, rarely know when you have the breath fresh, sweet and clean. So 
it. And even your closest friends the systematic use of Listerine puts 


won’t tell you. you on the safe and polite side. You 
know your breath is right. Fastidious 
people everywhere are making it a reg- 
ular part of their daily toilet routine. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis 
comes from some deep-seated organic 
disorder that requires professional ad- 
vice. But usually—and fortunately 
—halitosis is only a local condition 
that yields to the regular use of List- 
erine as a mouth wash and gargle. 


Your druggist will supply you with 
Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has 
dozens of different uses as a safe anti- 
septic and has been trusted as such 
for half a century. Read the inter- 
esting little booklet that comes with 
every bottle. — Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, Saint Louis, U. S. 4. 


It is an interesting thing that this 
well-known antiseptic that has been 
in use for years for surgical dressings, 
possesses these peculiar properties as a 
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bridle-path,—dancing until she almost 
fainted from overexercise and under- 
|nourishment: precisely the things which 
had been forced upon her through ne- 
cessity, she now forced upon herself. 

But only for a time! The habit of 
self-indulgence is the hardest in the world 
to break. She began to make excuses to 
herself for side-stepping the thorny path— 
began to trust to the best masseuse in 
town. The result was that Evelyn the 
siren was no more. The truth must be 
faced! The Undine who had floated up 
the aisle in misty tulle had floated out of 
existence. A Junoesque woman of full 
proportions had taken her place. 

The weight of poverty on her slim 
shoulders had kept them slim. The scrimp- 
ing and saving she had detested, the wor- 
ries to make both ends almost meet, dis- 
content with conditions and surround- 
ings, walking rather than ride in dirty 
| street cars—all had contributed to the 
| frail, transparent quality which had dis- 
tinguished Evelyn Grosvenor. 
| Evelyn Partridge, with nothing to worry 
| about, with cars and comfort and lavish 
food, had taken upon her shoulders the 
weight of wealth. Laziness her husband 
called it, in the scenes which were now 
daily occurrences. He had purchased an 
objet dart, and had no mind to find it 
counterfeit. 

“For heaven’s sake, why don’t you go 
light on the foodstuffs?” he protested 
more than once. 

And more than once Evelyn turned to 
him, the dreams gone from her wettish 
green eyes, and blazed: 

“If anyone needs that advice, I should 
say take a look at Sam Partridge!” 

They weren't pretty, those scenes, and 
Evelyn hated them—so much so, that 
she began to hate the man whose name 
she bore. She had always known him to 
be a materialist, but there had been a 
feeling of complacent comfort in their 
relations of which he was now robbing 
her. Two lines of irritation appeared be- 
tween her eyes. As she grew heavier 
with the slow passing of days into months 
and months into another year, the lines 
became a sort of perpetual frown. The 
frown was in her soul. 





| 


She went to Newport. She went 
abroad. She went to the Coast and 
thence to the Orient. The frown went 
| with her. 


| Meanwhile her husband played round 
New York and the vicinity. At least, 
she assumed he was playing. Their cor- 
jrespondence was not extensive, largely 
because she did not invite it. They had 
not much to say to each other, the Samuel 
Partridges; or rather, the mutuality of 
their ideas had its limitations. Neither 
sought the other’s company on the va- 
rious trips they took. Thus, as a rule, 
they were taken separately. 


N Evelyn’s return from the Orient, 

her husband met her at the Grand 
Central, and she noticed instantly a 
change in his appearance. The fastidious- 
ness which had made him elect Evelyn 
Grosvenor to the post of helpmate was 
a hallmark. But today he was disheveled. 
His clothes, tailored by the best man in 
town, were unpressed. He had the pe- 
culiar look of lack of concern that marks 
indefinably the appearance of those whose 
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minds are harassed. She sensed it as he 
larided a perfunctory peck on her cheek, 
noted immediately that his florid color, 
faintly traced with purple veins, had given 
way to a pasty blue look that was star- 
tling. Samuel the complacent, the epi- 
curean in all things, had the complete 
appearance of disarray. 

“‘What’s wrong?” she asked, as soon as 
she had sunk into the cushions of her car. 

He said nothing. 

“Sam,” she prompted, this time more 
anxiously, “for heaven’s sake, what’s hap- 
pened? Don’t sit there like a mummy.” 

“Better wait till we get home,” was all 
he permitted himself, and lapsed once 
more into immovable silence. 

She turned, staring out of the window. 
His gaze traveled from her smart hat, 
down the length of sable that swept round 
her. Still he said nothing. She was, how- 
ever, completely conscious of his survey, 
knowing well that she had last tipped the 
scales at one hundred and _ sixty-eight. 
Was he going to rag her about it again? 

He followed her from the car to the 
tiny elevator, then to her room, and stood 
about as her maid started to unpack her 
bags. 

“Send her away,” he said abruptly. 

When the girl had gone, Evelyn tossed 
her hat and coat on a chair, ran her fin- 
gers through the mass of her hair and 
dropped on the chaise-longue. 

“You might have let her get me out 
of these things,” she said a bit petulantly. 

“Might as well learn to get out of them 
alone,” was his answer. 

She looked up quickly, moist green- 
ish eyes widening. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. Things have hap- 
pened since you left—damned uncom- 
fortable things!” 

He ran a finger under his collar, al- 
though it was a soft one, strode the 
room’s length and back without looking 
at her. Her eyes, with hurried query, 
followed him. Because of the moment's 
tensity, he began with more or less of a 
triviality. 

“I didn’t write you—but I’ve sold the 
cars—except the one that brought us up, 
and that will probably have to go soon. 
We're getting rid of this house, and the 
Newport one too,” he added. “I’ve been 
waiting for you to get back to close the 
deal. Your signature is needed, and the 
new owners want to take possession of 
both the first of the year.” 

“Sam!” It was all she could say, all 
she could bring to her lips as the words 
tumbled hurriedly from his. Without 
even compassing to the full their sig- 
nificance, she was on her feet, as breath- 
less as if she had run miles. 

“It’s got to be done—sorry!—and 
quick. My cash is all tied up in Moore 
& Company—and Moore & Company 
have gone to the wall.” 

“Gone—to the wall?” she mumbled 
presently without knowing that she spoke. 

“In other words—I’m broke.” 


HE stood for a second without mov- 

ing. She has never been able to tell 
just what sensation swept over her. Per- 
haps nothing more than the sinking 
inertia that seizes most of us at times 
of great stress! The charge of horror 
that galvanizes from head to foot comes 
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afterward. At the moment, sensation 
stops. Evelyn Partridge knew only that 
she tried to grasp the meaning of the 
words as they reeled round and round in 
her brain—and could not. She knew that 
she did nothing more than stare down at 
the man who was her husband, hearing 
his voice as one that comes through a 
fog at sea. He was a forlorn little figure, 
his fat seeming to hang from his frame, 
and in the plight that had seized him, 
suggesting some small boy who has been 
hit between the eyes by a big fellow. 

“It came overnight. They’ve been 
stringing along ever since I went with 
them—took me in because they were 
wabbly—and I was a sucker and didn’t 
know it. I’ve been keeping them on their 
feet—we’d have kept going, too, if it 
hadn’t been for Moore’s boy. Never did 
trust him! He got us into a tight place— 
and skipped. It’s taken every penny I 
could lay hands on to stave off the police 
investigation. I’ve had to turn everything 
possible into cash.” 

A hand went dazedly toward the green- 
ish eyes, then dropped weakly. “Has it— 
has it been in the papers?” 

“Yes.” 

“How is it—I didn’t know a word?” 

“You were off in China, and I counted 
on your not seeing them. Didn’t want 
the blow to strike until vou got back.” 

“That was nice of you.” Her voice was 
thin and empty. 


GHE found herself seated again, gaze at 
last locking with his. They seemed to 
have deliberately avoided meeting each 
other’s eyes. Now they could not tear 
them apart. Her husband! The man 
whose future she had promised to cherish 
as her own! The cold hand met her 
eyes, dragged across them. The room 
with its silken hangings, its sunlight, the 
man facing her, vanished. She saw black 
emptiness, and at her feet the skeleton of 
the Fatted Calf with bones picked clean. 

She sat silent until the grinning picture 
receded, melted into surroundings which 
suddenly seemed less real. Gropingly she 
brought a question from numb lips. 

“What do you propose to do?” 

“Try to pull something out of it and 
start again. I’ve made and lost more than 
one fortune in my life. A good gambler 
has to be prepared for that.” 

“I—I’m not a good gambler.” 
a terrified breath. 

“TI know that. But now’s the time you 
can learn to be. We'll have to hit on 
some plan—probably clear out of town 
for a while, then settle in the country 
for good. I might take over your old 
place on Long Island and have it reno- 
vated.” 

Evelyn’s teeth went on edge. Her 
hands clenched until her long smooth 
nails bit like teeth into her flesh. 

“Ts that all the consideration you have 
for me? 
this frightful position—ask me to give 
up everything in the world—but you 
want me to bear that humiliation, too! 
Bankruptcy—disgrace—” Her voice 
broke sharply. 

“There will be no disgrace, I told you. 
And the bankruptcy proceedings will be 
conducted as quietly as possible. Hale’s 
promised me that.” 

“Hale!” 


It was 









You not only thrust me into | 
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Plan your 
European Trip to 
escape the mid- 
summer heat- 


F you are going to Europe this 

year, plan your trip for August 
or September. Europe is delightful 
then. August days that are miser- 
ably hot here are cool and delight- 
ful at sea. 

The United States Lines operates 
four separate services to Europe. 
The largest ship in the world, the 
Great Leviathan, plys between New 
York, Southampton and Cherbourg, 
with a sailing every three weeks. 
Three other first class ships sail to 
Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
The First Class Ships Are: 
S.S.Leviathan . . July28 Aug. 18 
S.S.Geo. Washington Aug.1 Sept. 1 
S.S.Pres. Roosevelt Aug.11 Sept.15 
S.S.Pres. Harding Aug.21 Sept.22 


In addition there are eight splendid cabin 
ships—five to London and three to Bremen. 

Send in the blank below today and 
learn about this great fleet. 
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INFORMATION BLANK 
To U. S. Shipping Board 
C179 + 4Washington, D.C. 


Please send without obligation the literature 
giving travel facts. ] am considering a trip to Europe 


J, to the Orient Lu, to South America U- 
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Addvess _ ——— — 


Town State —_ 
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United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
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The last vestige of fog lifted from her 
brain. Like an electric shock, a zigzag 
of lightning, the name shocked across her 
consciousness. 

“Hale?” she repeated. 

“Yes. He’s been appointed receiver. I 
know he can be depended upon to settle 
things the best way possible for us. His 
friendship for you—” 


NXTUMBNESS had held her inert, but 
+‘ now her whole being suddenly gal- 
vanized, charged with fury. She got up 
again, went close to him. Her eyes were 
sparks struck from steel. 

“His friendship! Friendship, you call 
it? Do you know what you did? You 
took me away from his love—the love I’ve 
always had—made me sell myself to you! 
And now you've cheated me—cheated, 
do you hear? Robbed me of everything 
worth having!” 

His small eyes grew smaller, the veins 
on his face a sharper blue, as if they 
were going to burst through the skin. 

“Cheated you, eh? And you gave me 
a square deal, I suppose? You've lived 
up to your end of the bargain! You 
married me for my money—I knew that. 
| There wasn’t much love lost between us. 
|I wanted you—and I was willing to pay 
for what I got. But what did I buy? An 
exquisite aristocrat! And what have I 





today?” He indicated the pier-glass she 
had so often faced. “I’ve robbed you, 
you say? Well, take a look—and see 


how you've fooled me!” 

She did not turn her head. Her voice 
was strangled. “I didn’t know—you could 
be so—vulgar.” 

“If I buy a thoroughbred,” he came 
back, not hesitating to lift the whip of 
his fury under the lash of hers, “I don't 
look for a truck-horse. Our proposition 
wasn't different from that, any way you 
look at it. Let’s face facts—we'll have 
to, from now on.” 

Her head with its gleaming crown went 
higher. Her lips pressed hard before they 
opened. Her shoulders lifted until they 
towered. 
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|as his tummy gets better. And when 
| Phil is drinking, he’s as loquacious as an 
| auctioneer. He tells Bert everything— 
doesn’t he, Flora?” 

Mrs. Lascelles nodded. “Even the 
number of blankets he uses on his bed, 
winter nights.” 

“Wont you go on?’ 
| patiently. 
| “My dear, a good story needs em- 
| broideries. These are those. I take a 
| special delight in stories about Gertrude, 
because she vamped Reggie away from 
| me—until you came along and took him 
|away from her. My pride wouldn't per- 
| mit me to tell you this before, Mary, but 
| that’s why I’ve been so fond of you.” 
| Mary rose uneasily. “You can have 
|him, if you like.” 
| “Thanks. I don’t want anybody’s 
'leavings—not Gertrude’s sort of leavings 
|—the Lennep boy—or Reggie Cheever, 
'Dicky Somerville or your precious Mr. 


>? 


said Mary im- 








| Bass.” 
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“I might have gone through with this— 
stuck it out like the thoroughbred you 
bought me for,” she returned with the 
voice of judgment. “But you’ve made 
that impossible. You've insulted, bullied 
me until you leave me no alternative. I 
can’t go on with you. I can’t live with 
you any longer and keep my self-respect.” 

Samuel Partridge gave a fat laugh. It 
was almost a chuckle, in spite of the puffs 
of sleeplessness under his eyes, the twitch- 
ing of his lips. 

“I thought that was coming,” he said. 
“I could have counted on it. But I 
wouldn’t be too hasty, my dear. We’re 
tied—for better, for worse—and this is 
our chance to prove the stuff we’re made 
of. We wont exactly starve to death— 
though a little of that wouldn’t hurt us, 
either. You're excited now—upset! Bet- 
ter think it over. What’s the use making 
a change unless it’s definitely for the 
better?” 

The harassed note which had held his 
voice did not return. Instead, it was 
still marked by the ghost of a chuckle. 
He went to her desk, brought her a letter 
from the top of the pile that lay there, 
and did not remove from her a gaze at 
once curious and puzzling. ; 

“This was addressed to us both,” he re- 
marked irrelevantly. 


GHE glanced at the writing without 
recognition. Her cold fingers lifted 
the flap of the envelope, drew out an- 
other, unstamped, and from it a crisp 
sheet of engraving. At first the eyes that 
glanced down the page read nothing. It 
was a blur. Then one by one, the words 
smiled up at her as if with curling lips: 


Mr. and Mrs. Dwight Craven 
announce the marriage of their daughter 
Margaret Ruth 
to 
Mr. Thomas Porter Hale 
on Thursday, November the twenty-third, 
Nineteen hundred and twenty-two. 
New York City. 


And that—being life—is all. 











Mary turned from the window. 

“How do you know all this?” she asked 
quietly. 

“You wouldn’t want any better author- 
ity than the husband, would you? It’s 
what I've been trying to tell you, except 
for interruptions. Phil told Bert—didn’t 
he, Flora?” 

“Oh, yes,” cooed Mrs. Lascelles. 

Miss Pardee reached for a fresh ciga- 
rette, which she lighted from the used one. 

“It’s really as funny as the devil. 
Phil came im with his latchkey, but the 
pair were so—er—so absorbed that they 
didn’t hear him—in the small back room 
—dim light, et cetera. Phil heard the 
murmur of voices and stole in behind 
them. They were—er—merged, my dear, 
just a single blur in the dusk, as Bert so 
feelingly put it. Didn’t he, Flora?” 

“Yes. Just a blur—” 

“Then Phil turned on the lights! It 
must have been a scream.” 

“And then?” gasped Mary. 








Sn on 


——— 
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“Oh, nothing. Phil laughed about it. 
He said they looked so funny. He just 
went upstairs. Nice story for a man to 
tell about his wife. What?” 

“Disgusting,” Mary muttered in a low 
voice. 

When her guests had gone, Mary sat 
in the winged armchair by the mantel, 
staring rigidly at the Holbein head upon 
the wall. Joe, the buffoon in Phil Des- 
pard’s domestic drama—buffoon and vo- 
luptuary! She couldn’t believe it. Any- 
one else she knew, almost—but not Joe. 
She had visualized his flirtation with Mrs. 
Despard—differently. Intolerable! This, 
then, was the reason for his distant air 
with her, and his business abstraction— 
not, as she had fondly supposed, 
honorable pride of the lover she had 
neglected, but 
kind of love compared with the new! 

For a long time she sat staring at the 
Louis Sixteenth escritoire in the corner 
of the room as though on the verge of a 
doubt. Then quickly she went to the 
mantel and upturned the cloisonné vase 
in which she kept the key, opened the 
desk and took out a packet of letters, 
fastened with a rubber band—letters of 
Bart Savage, written from the Olympian 
Club. She removed the topmost from 
the pile, and still frowning, reread it 
carefully. 


Chapter Twenty-seven 


HERE is an unfounded tradition that 

only women are constitutionally dis- 
posed to gossip—that men, on the con- 
trary, being immersed in their task of 
keeping the world together, have neither 
the time nor the inclination to indulge 
in this form of amusement. But the 
pulse downtown is quicker, the nerves 
keener than those uptown, and there is 
little of importance that can happen in 
New York, either to business, to politics 


or to society (with the large S or the | 
which is not communicated, al- | 
most at once, to those who have a voice | 


small), 


in the larger affairs of the city. These 
“conferences” and “board meetings,” 
high-sounding names for business gather- 
ings of more or less formality and im- 
portance, frequently provide the oppor- 
tunity to spread the newest conte drola- 


tique, or the latest bit of personal in- | 
formation which may be of interest to | 


the tired-out and overworked business 
man. 

It was curious, therefore, that the sea- 
son had reached spring before Joe Bass 
heard the whole story of the separation 
of the J. Barton Savages. There had 
been rumors of their incompatibility, of 
Mr. Savage living at his club; but Joe 
had resolutely refused to pry into Bart 
Savage’s affairs or to listen more than 
casually to careless gossip. He was even 
less disposed to listen as he considered 
Mary’s friendship for the man, and his 
own. now fairly intimate business rela- 
tionship. It was not until Harry Black- 
well gave him the news, definitely cor- 
roborated, of Mrs. Savage’s departure 
early in March for Reno, that Joe turned 
in his swivel-chair and listened. 
learned then that her affairs were in the 
hands of a well-known firm of lawyers 
uptown, that. she had established a resi- 
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Posed by Virginia Lee in 
“If Women Only Knew,” 
an R-C Pictures Corpor- 
ation motion picture. Miss 
Lee is one of many attrac- 
tive women of the screen 
who use and endorse 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 
for promoting beauty of 
complexion. 
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Does the burning sun of summer 
redden and coarsen your skin? 
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dence in Nevada for the required six 
months, where she would, in September, 
obtain her divorce. The grounds for the 
action, Blackwell repeated, were, of 
course, incompatibility; but it was no 
secret in New York or out of it that the 
real cause of the trouble was Mr. Sav- 
age’s infatuation for Miss Ryan, “that 
dressmaker on upper Fifth Avenue.” 

Joe listened rigidly, aware, more than 
anything, of a desire to take his associate 
bodily and throw him out the window. 
But the story was too complete, too ac- 
curate in its details, too definite in its 
sources, not to be believed; and when 
Blackwell went out of the office to his 
own, Joe put down his pipe and went to 
the window, where he stood for a while 
staring at vacancy. He couldn't throw 
all New York out of the window. 

Mary was going to marry Bart Savage. 
There seemed no doubt. Everybody was 





talking about Mary now—*“the well- 
known and beautiful modiste”—as if she 
were a woman of the town. Good Lord! 
A Reno divorce—the kind of divorce 
that Gertrude Despard had considered 
and was still considering. Incompati- 
bility, a mere word, a legal sophistry 


in one State, to permit the circumvention 
of the law in another. Was marriage a 
sacrament, or wasn’t it? Was a sacra- 
ment no longer a sacrament because one 
crossed a river or a State line? 

And it was Mary who was to be the 
prize of this stratagem—Mary, who, 
whatever her backslidings, had once been 
a child of the Roman faith—still pro- 
fessing, though she didn’t practice it. 
| She had often told him that she did not 
| <a in divorce. And now! 





| 1HE put on his hat, locked his desk and 

went down to the street. He had 
meant to work until late, but the new 
thought that had entered his mind had 
blurred the tortuous legal phrases of the 
West Pitt leases and contracts. He had 
to see Mary at once, to hear from her 
own lips an asseveration or denial of this 
story. 

At Madison Square he took a taxi and 
drove to her apartment. She had just 
returned from the shop. He thought 
that he noticed a reserve in her manner 
when she came into the room, was sure 
of it in her undemonstrative greeting and 
the formality of her gesture toward the 
chair by the window. Perhaps she had 
guessed the purpose of his visit. He 
thought she looked a little tired, for 
there were shadows at -her eyes and an 
expression of uneasiness. But her weari- 
ness was alert enough, for he saw that 
she was looking at him as though im- 
patient for him to begin. 

“I did not come to see you on busi- 
ness, Mary,” he said, “but on another— 
a personal matter.” 
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“Yes?” she said with a rising inflection 
which might have been careless except 
for the concentration of her gaze. 

“I might say that I’m taking the right 
of your oldest friend,” he went on, choos- 
ing his words with great care. “Perhaps 
you'll think that even a friendship like 
mine has no rights that you are bound 
to respect. I've got to take the risk. 
I heard today a story in which your 
name was used with—er—unpleasant 
freedom, a story well corroborated—with 
every mark of authenticity.” 

For a moment he paused, but she 
made no comment, only tapped a finger 
nervously on her chair-arm. 

“The story first concerns the break-up 
of the Barton Savage family—”’ 

“Ah!” It was a quick, impatient in- 
take of the breath, scarcely audible. 

“I was told that Mrs. Savage has al- 
ready been in Reno with her children for 
three months, that in three more months 
she will obtain a divorce from her hus- 
band. I was also told that it is generally 
believed that it is his intention to marry 
you.” 

Mary rose and walked to the end of 
the room, then returning, stood with an 
elbow on the mantel. 

“I suppose,” she said ironically, “that 
they were also fully informed as to my 
intention to marry him.” 

“They were,” Joe returned with pre- 
cision. ‘They even inferred that you 
yourself had inspired the whole affair.” 

She turned on him, startled. 

“Oh! They say that!” 

He bent his head. 

“And you believed them?” 

“I came here,” he said evenly, 
hear you deny it.” 

“What would be the use of my deny- 
ing it, since your sources of information 
are so accurate!” 

“Merely that I will believe what you 
tell me.” 

Her laugh had a rasping edge. “Thanks. 
Since you know about the divorce, why 
not believe that I inspired it too?” 

He rose and leaned eagerly toward 
her over the table. “Because I don’t 
want to believe it, Mary. Because I 
can't believe it unless you tell me it’s 
true—because all my life I have seen 
you doing foolish things, imprudent 
things, heartless things, perhaps, but 
never dishonorable ones.” 

She laughed again. 

He waved a deprecating arm. “Oh, I 
don't care about Mrs. Savage. I’ve never 
met her. Nor do I care if Savage (as 
they say) drove her into this action by 
the sheer force of his will; but I do 
care when they say that you had a hand 
in it. Wont you deny it, Mary?” 

“No, I wont deny it.” 

He straightened slowly. 
true.” 

“I didn’t say that.” 

His gaze burned into her face, but she 
couldn’t look at him. What he saw 
seemed to satisfy him. “Then I don’t 
believe it,” he said firmly. 

“You'd better.” 

“No,” he said more easily, “I prefer to 
believe that through your imprudence, 
you've become the victim of a situation 
that you couldn’t control. That’s true, 
isn’t it? That Savage’s infatuation car- 
ried him beyond the edge of reason, that 
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you did your best to keep him at a 
distance—”’ 

“You can think what you please.” 

“Mary! I don’t know what’s come 
over you. Wont you listen to me?” he 
went on, his voice deep with feeling. | 
“Don’t think I’ve anything to ask of you. 
I haven’t—nothing but the privilege ot 
helping you to think straight. That’s 
why I’m here to plead with you—to be 
true to yourself. I don’t want you to 
throw. your life away, Mary—just for 
money. Don’t do it. Don’t marry Bart 
savage. 


GHE was still standing at the mantel, her 
head bent away from him, but she 
was breathing like one who has just 
come through a great physical exertion. 
“You haven’t—any right,” she gasped. 
“I—I'll do what I choose—”’ 
He stared at her, as she moved across 
the room toward the window, where she 


stood looking out, every line of her 
figure tense, her phrases falling like 
breaking ice. 

“Ill marry him if I please. I’m 


proud of his love; it’s big enough for 
both of us—so big that it thinks of noth- 
ing but itself—no other woman, not 
even his wife. Who are you, to judge— 
the passions of a man like that!” She 
turned toward him viciously. “What 
right have you to speak of the dishonor 
—of such a divorce, when you carry on 
an intrigue with Mrs. Despard under the 
very eyes of her husband!” 

She saw his gaze flicker, and laughed. 

“And with that rottenness of your own, 
you'd dare to come to me with your fine 
talk about decency and honor. Who is 
the sham—you, or Bart Savage, whom 
you're reviling. You daren’t say he 
isn’t clean. No man can, no woman. 
He wants me. [I'll take him if I like; 
you can go back to those who told you 
this story and tell them that. But I 
want no advice from you”—she turned 
her back to him—‘“or from Gertrude 
Despard!”’ 

The scorn that she put into the words | 
cut deep. 

“Who told you,” he said coolly, “that | 
lie—about Mrs. Despard?” 

He saw her shoulders shrug lightly. 
“It came from Bert Lascelles—who got 
it from Phil Despard himself. I hope 
that’s convincing.”’ 

He stood for a moment uncertainly. 
He might at least have lied for Gertrude 
like a gentleman—if it hadn’t been for 
Despard. Now it was his duty to tell 
the truth. 

“I kissed her,” he found himself say- 
ing slowly. “That was all. Was there 
anything so sinful in that?” 

But Mary had turned in from the win- 
dow, all the passion of a moment before 
dissolved in light, nervous laughter. 

“T don’t care what you did,” she said, 
“only don’t preach. You always did 
preach. I’m out of Sunday school.” 

He didn’t answer that. | 

“T don’t think either of us is in a'| 
state of mind to talk calmly,” he said, | 
and took up his hat. “I’m coming to 
see you tomorrow.” 

“No. I wont see you. 
enough.” 

“You mean that?” 

“Yes,” she muttered. 
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Teeth are prettier today—Millions combat film 


Most pictures are now taken with a 
smile, showing pretty teeth. 

Look about you. Note how many 
smiles now show glistening teeth, That 
was not always so. 

Millions of people are now using a 
new teeth-cleaning method. Every day 
they are combating the dingy film on 
teeth. You will also do so when you 
make this test and see the quick results. 


Film is unsightly 
It is film that makes teeth dingy— 
that viscous film you feel. It clings to 
teeth, gets between the teeth and stays. 
If not frequently re- 
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the acid in contact with the teeth to 
cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of 
pyorrhea. Thus most tooth troubles 
are now traced to film. 


Dental science has long been seeking 
ways to fight that film. Two ways have 
now been found. Together they act to 
curdle the film and then remove it. 

Able authorities have proved their 
efficiency. Now leading dentists the 
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He took up his gloves slowly. She 
had turned her back to him again. 

“T see. I think I understand. You 
had already decided to marry him.” 

“Yes,” she answered, “I had.” 

He took a step toward her, halted, 
then turned and went out of the room. 


Chapter Twenty-eight 


OF the three great adventures, birth 
marriage and death, only marriage 
is voluntary. Birth and death are sim- 
plicity itself when compared with the 
complications of the third adventure, for 
here we have tragedy acted by comedians 
on the one hand, or comedy acted by 
tragedians upon the other. 

The comedian, Mary, entered into the 
tragic business with every purpose of 
carrying off the situation in a manner 
deserving of praise; the tragedian, Bart 
Savage, entered upon it with the air of 
a leading heavy, ready even to the point 
of death, to make Mary smile. 

So far, so well! The beginnings of 
the new partnership were auspicious, and 
their cruise to the Mediterranean in Bart 
Savage’s yacht gave Mary a taste of the 
splendors that were to be hers. With the 
same wisdom that he used in planning 
his business ventures, he arranged their 
itinerary with a view to a variety of en- 
tertainment, both geographical and social. 
His European connections were many, 
and at almost every port they were 
courted and entertained by persons of 
distinction, giving in return all that they 
could offer of the Cybele’s hospitality. 

In the enjoyment of this constant gayety, 
Mary had little time for introspection. 
The gratification of her ambition, won 
at the small cost of a few spoken words 
before a man with a prayer-book, left 
no room for a consideration of un- 
pleasant minutia. Like a victorious gen- 
eral, establishing new headquarters in 
a great city that he has captured, she 
counted not her losses, only her gains. 
This triumph, if not happiness, was at 
jeast an excellent imitation. And if she 
still cared for Bart less as a lover than 
as a friend, she managed by the warmth 
of her friendship to compensate him for 
the tepidity of her passion. But there 
was some advantage gained in this very 
defect, for with her old evasions, which 
even now suggested an incomplete sur- 
render, she gave him room to hope, while 
binding him more firmly. It was Bart 
Savage, not Mary, who was the possessed. 

Once he had spoken of Lillian Sav- 
age—words of pity for her illness and 
ineptitude. Mary had listened in silence 
as he told her of the quarrel that had 
ended in his going to live at his club, 
of the short, bitter correspondence of re- 
criminations, of his call at the house, 
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where in a stormy interview ending with 
her breakdown, he had threatened her 
with a suit for divorce which he himself 
would bring on grounds that she had no 
reason to deny. She understood his pur- 
pose then—a divorce at any cost; and so, 
through sheer terror of publicity, she of- 
fered him one herself. She had gone to 
Reno with the girls as soon as she found 
the strength to travel. 

He regretted losing the children, of 
course, but he realized that she had more 
right to them than he. 

Mary made no comments, though the 
picture painted her own share in the af- 
fair with disagreeable vividness, and she 
was secretly shocked at his cool, dis- 
passionate tones, recognizing in them the 
same note of ruthlessness with which he 
had once described the destruction of a 
business enemy who had stood in his 
way. He frightened her a little in that 
hour, for he gave her just a glimpse of 
the darker recesses of his spirit. 

But if she was uneasy, she gave him 
no sign, proclaiming in her calmness a 
repetition of his own attitude. She had 
always possessed the faculty for putting 
unpleasant thoughts behind her, to stifle 
the small voice within, which pleaded for 
a hearing. But she diverted him without 
difficulty, and in new interests contrived 
to make him forget the ties that linked 
them with the past. In doing this she 
seemed to forget her own—all except her 
obligations to Wetherby. These weighed 
upon her, for it had been one of Bart’s 
exactions that she relinquish all interest, 
either personal or financial, in ““Madame 
Denise.” On the day of her marriage, 
she had put the business unreservedly 
into the capable hands of her friend 
Miss Barnes, with the understanding 
that she would resume charge when she 
returned to New York. In a weak mo- 
ment she had told Bart that this was 
the preliminary to a sate of the business. 
But as the time for their return to 
America drew near, she found herself 
constantly thinking of her promises to 
Alan Wetherby. She could not betray 
him. He was the one luminous spot in 
her memory. 


N Paris Bart bought her diamonds and 

pearls. He could, as Miss Pardee had 
said, do things magnificently. Mary pro- 
tested, gauging her own deficiencies the 
more surely by the magnitude of her 
obligations. But he would have it so— 
jewels, and an allowance that she could 
not and did not spend. 

Christmas found them in a house in 
Upper Fifth Avenue, which Bart had 
rented until he could build one accord- 
ing to plans of his own. If Mary had 
felt any qualms as to her reception in 
New York, she was quickly reassured by 
the visits of her intimate friends and his. 
Of course, she had never had a doubt of 
Bertha and Flora or Eloise Gordon- 
Knight, with their immediate following; 
and Bart’s own family, in its many ramifi- 
cations, had welcomed her to member- 
ship with every mark of cordiality. 
Perhaps some of Bart’s cousins were 
formal, others just polite, as in duty to 
a situation over which they had no con- 
trol, still others merely curious to see 
and meet this extraordinary creature who 
had worked such havoc with their un- 
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impressionable relative. But their visits 
were, after all, exactly what Mary had 
expected, and provided no unpleasant in- 
cidents to mar the success of her home- 
coming. 

Of all of Mary’s old friends, only 
Ruth Vanderhorst ignored her—whether 
by design or from press of work, Mary 
did not know, but some inner prompting 
warned her not to call Ruth on the 
phone. She learned that the painter was 
very busy on a series of decorations for 
a town hall in a city of the Middle West, 
and she knew that when Ruth was busy 
at her painting, she had no time or 
thought for social obligations. 

But it was not to be long before she 
was given a fearless opinion of Bart and 
of herself, expressed by the distinguished 
painter in words of one syllable. 

Quite by accident Mary almost bumped 
into her while turning a corner downtown 
into Fifth Avenue. Neither recognized 
the other at first. Both started back with 
murmured apologies, when Mary saw 
that it was the woman who had been 
recently in her thoughts. 

“Why, Ruth!” she said genuinely. 


UT Mrs. Vanderhorst straightened, 

staring at Mary. “Oh, it’s you, is 
it?” She did not even offer her hand, cut- 
ting Mary’s greeting short with a gesture, 
ignoring the usual feminine preambles. 

“Perhaps it’s just as well that we’ve 
met,” she said dryly, “so that I can tell 
you just what I think of your behavior.” 

Mary had recoiled within herself, pale 
at the unexpected blow, but ready with 
her newly found resources for self-de- 
fense. 

“Is that necessary?” she asked coolly. 

“Yes. I’m not talking because I want 
to, but because I have to—because there 
are some things, here in New York, that 
even I can’t stand.” 

Mary had found her self-possession 
and turned away. “Perhaps I can im- 
agine the rest,” she said. 

“I'd like you to understand,” said 
Ruth. “I'll not be a minute.” 

Mary paused, with a sort of fascina- 
tion of curiosity. 

“T only wanted to speak of this mar- 
riage of yours, and the cruel way you've 
gone about it.” 

“Really, I—” 

“Just a moment, please. Some of my 
friends have been divorced, some married 
again, but none of them with such an 
utter disregard of ethics as you. I might 
have ignored what you've done, as other 
people are doing, but that isn’t my way. 
If other people in New York are willing 
to let marriage become the mockery 
you’ve made of it, I’m not—” 

“Of course, as a friend of Lillian 
Savage—” 

“No,” broke in Ruth sharply, “merely 
as a friend of decency—as a married 
woman in defense of herself and other 
married women with honorable convic- 
tions. God knows, I’m no moralist, no 
prude—but somebody has to make a 
stand somewhere. And I intend to make 
it now—” 

“T might be flattered by your dis- 
crimination if—” 

“Because,” Ruth went on impetuously, 
disregarding the interruption, “because I 
introduced you to Bart Savage, because 
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I saw from the beginning the selfish 
cruelty of it all—because the responsibil- 
ity for the rotten business began in my 
house and in me.” 
Mary shrugged. 
“Of course, Mrs. 
said coolly, 
capable of attending to our own affairs.” 
“Doubtless you are. But my respon- 
sibility can only end—as you may have 
gathered—in a desire, publicly shown, to 
bring an end to our acquaintance.” 
“Just aS you please,” said Mary. 


HEY turned from each other with 
one accord, and were lost to each 
other in the crowds. 

Mary walked up the Avenue with every 
outward appearance of calm, but her face 
was set and blanched. Then the blood 
which had been driven back to her heart 
rushed to her face in a fury of resent- 
ment. She wondered how she had man- 
aged to make her replies with such cold, 
conventional accents. Was this Ruth 
Vanderhorst, her friend, who had spoken? 
These charges from a woman who had 
known what she had done to save Lillian 
Savage from her fate! It was pre- 
posterous—unnatural. 

At last she reached her home, and 
shrugging the unpleasant memory aside, 
went upstairs to dress for a luncheon. 

But the memory of the brutality clung 
to her, and that evening when Bart came 
upstairs, he surprised her in a mood of 
frowning abstraction. She had not in- 
tended to tell him what had happened, 
for she saw no need to anticipate an- 
other meeting which might be indefinitely 
deferred, or to make trouble between 
Bart and Bob Vanderhorst, who were on 
excellent terms. But she had not real- 
ized until the quieter moments of the day 
how deeply the conversation had scathed 
her, and she spoke harshly, all her pent 
emotions bursting forth in sudden bit- 
terness. 

“Let her think what she likes,” he 
growled. ‘Who cares? She’s always been 
just a shade too damned informative for 
my liking. Let her go—Bob too, for that 
matter, if he lets his wife ride it over 
him.” 

He laughed at last and bent over the 
back of her chair with elephantine play- 
fulness. “And you've let a little thing 
like that bother you all day? You should 
have given her the devil, the way you give 
it to me.” 

With that, the subject was dismissed, 
for they were going out to dinner. But 
Mary was to discover that the memory 
of that interview persisted in spite of 
her every effort to dismiss it. Ruth was, 
it seemed, the personification of all the 
ghosts that haunted her conscience, the 
ghosts of penances that she had never 
done, of confessions that she had never 
made. Ruth had always typified to her 
the finer things of life, had always been 
a party to them—like Alan Wetherby’s 
hopes for her of a happiness born of 
contentment; the love of Joe Bass; the 
virginal affection of Celia Barnes—all, 
a part of the yesterdays which had so 
small a share in her tomorrows. 


Mary Ryan is too modern a girl to 
regard matrimony as the end of her 
career—and you will find the events 
of the next installment even more 
dramatic than the feregoing. 


Vanderhorst,” she | 
“Mr. Savage and I are quite | 
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“Well, you see—” I began. 
“One moment. May I ask your name?” 

I gave it, and began again, but was 
| interrupted: “One moment. Your ad- 
_ | dress, if you please. Thank you.” She 
| joined her finger-tips. ‘Well, what can 
I do for you?” 

I was silent for a moment; the di- 
mensions of the scenery daunted me; 
| besides, I don’t know how it happened, 
but the room felt cold. I had not ex- 
perienced coolness anywhere for a week. 
How, in the midst of these stupendosities, 
in this temple of respectability, I was 
going to explain that the shrine had been 
violated in the night, I really did not 

prone Ly. : know. At last, forcing my palsied tongue, 
it > Soe. yen ee ee eee ae told my story hurriedly and with com- 
see you wasting the best years of your | plete incoherence, while the matron kept 
life when you could make them count for | upon me an observant, appraising eye. 
so muck. Her glance said: “Mental case. Not 

“Can't you see it, Bob? Don’t you see | dangerous.” When I had finished, she re- 
that the reason men get ahead is because . ee a 
peated my story to me in an incredulous 


they train themselves to do some one 
thing just a little better than others? |tone: “So far as I understand, you tell 


“If the International Correspondence | me that last night you, in company with 
Schools can raise the salaries of other | a young woman, abstracted an infant from 
men, they can raise yours. If they can this establishment.” 
help other men to win advancement and “Ves.” 


more money, they can hel you, too. I . 
am sure of it. , atin “You tell me that the young woman 


“Don't let another year slip by and Went upstairs after having exchanged 
leave you right where you are to-day. some remarks with a person? : 
Let's at least find out how the I. C. S. can “I didn’t say she exchanged remarks. 
help you. Let's mark and mail this cou- 1 said that I thought I saw—” 
pon right now! “p r . ’ ; 

Pardon me. You saw, or you did not 

see. Which was it?” 

“T think I saw.” 

“Very well. We will pass that for the 
moment. You then say that the young 
person came out, carrying an infant which 
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| THE STOLEN BABY 


(Continued from page 63) 


foil. No person may remove the infant 
without producing the counterfoil.” 

I jumped up, furious: “I can assure 
you that my little friend Rhoda didn’t 
wait to hand in the counterfoil. I tell 
you, she’s got one of your babies. She 
wasn’t the sort of girl to be entitled to a 
baby with a coronet on its clothes.” 

“Ah! Oh! A coronet.” 

“Yes. Haven’t you got a lady of title 
in the home?” 

The night matron raised her eyebrows: 
“We have, I think, three patients who are 
not of title.” 

“Well, anyhow, there was a coronet.” 

“Now you mention it,” said the matron, 
“this is an interesting fact. Do you hap- 
pen to remember the coronet?” 

“Well, yes. There was more than a 
coronet; there was a coat of arms. Of 
course, I didn’t see it properly in the 
hurry, but on one side there were three 
castles.” 

The night matron jumped up, quiver- 
ing like an extensive jelly. Her usually 
purple countenance assumed a_ dirty 
brown tint, which was her way of grow- 
ing pale. 

“Three castles!” she murmured, and 
tottered out of her chair toward the 
bookcase, from which she drew a Debrett. 
Her sausage-like fingers trembled. She 
found the page she wanted, and reeled 
back against a cupboard, the doors of 
which creaked. “It’s impossible—” she 
was gasping. “The Duchess—oh, non- 
sense!” 

She grew calmer: “Look here, don’t 
you remember the rest? Wasn't there 
also, in the upper corner, three lions?” 

“Well, now you mention it, there was 
something like three crouching cats.” 

The night matron sat down with a 
crash. Then, in a whisper, she said: “Her 
Grace the Duchess of Farnshire! His 
Lordship John Asdrubal Peter Mark Red- 
vers Merwin—born a week ago—stolen! 
Oh, what are we going to do?” For a 
moment she buried her face in her hands. 
Then suddenly she looked up, and I saw 
that Mrs. Gold’s Nursing Home was 
properly organized, for the night matron 
brightly remarked: “After all, I’m only 
indirectly responsible. The night Sister 
has charge of Her Grace’s floor. I will 
ring for her.” 


WE waited for some minutes, during 

which I kept silence, and the night 
matron read the Morning Post, which had 
just arrived, so as to convey that she was 
not going to stay on my level. The night 
Sister was a tall, gaunt, Scotch-looking 
woman, in hospital garb. She closed the 
door behind her, stood in front of the 
desk, expréssing no surprise at having 
been sent for. 

“Oh, by the way, Sister,” said the night 
matron, “I suppose you have nothing to 
report?” 

“No.” 

“This gentleman comes to me with a 
singular tale. I suppose you would like 
to hear it.” The Sister’s features did not 
move. Then, in less words. than I had 
myself used, and with greater dignity, 
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the night matron recited the story which 
1 have already told. She ended by: 
“That is this gentleman’s story, Sister. 
Evidently it is perfectly ridiculous.” 

“Not at all,” replied the Sister. 

“How do you mean? I thought you 
said that you had nothing to report.” 

“I did not propose to report anything 
for the moment.” 

Excitement invaded me. Something 
had happened, then. “How do you 
mean?” said the matron acidly. “You 
know quite well you are supposed to re- 
port anything that happens.” 

“Yes—in due course.” 

“Now, look here, Sister,” said the ma- 
tron, standing up, “no complaint has ever 
been made against you, and I do not want 
to make one now, but there are limits to 
what you may keep to yourself. There 
are limits to the initiative which you are 
allowed to show. This gentleman sug- 
gests that the Duchess of Farnshire’s 
baby has been kidnaped. You know 
something about it. You will please re- 
port it, and forthwith.” 


Ff, VIDENTLY the matron had a strong 
character, for the Scotchwoman was 
forced to talk. 

“About twenty-five minutes to one, 
last night,” she began in an even mono- 
tone, “I was engaged on my last round 
upon the first floor. In so doing I en- 
tered the bathroom. The shade having 
been raised, I was able to notice, across 
the well, that a light was burning in the 
dressing-room attached to the Duchess’ 
room. This being against orders, or un- 
usual, I was about to proceed to that 
room, when I observed on the shade the 
shadow of two persons.” 

“Who is in charge of Her Grace?” 
asked the matron. 

“Nurse Marden. She is single-handed. 
I therefore proceeded to that room and 
found Nurse Marden engaged in clothing 
a baby for the street. A young person 
was in the room.” 

“There!” I shouted. “I told you so.” 

“Go on,” said the matron. 

“T asked for an explanation,” said the 
Sister. “The young person first attempted 
to run out of the room, but”—a grim 
smile for the first time covered the Scot- 
tish features—“I soon stopped that. She 
thereupon burst into tears, and I resumed 
possession of His Lordship. As for the 
other baby—” 

“The other baby!” shrieked the matron. 
“How do you mean? Do you mean to 
say there was another baby?” 

“Naturally,” said the Sister. “It was 
proposed to exchange the babies.” 

“By Jove!” I cried. “Now I see. Look 
here, I told you I saw the girl meet 
somebody. That person gave her the 
baby.” The matron looked at me with 
lesser contempt. 

“Possibly you are right. Please go on, 
Sister. What did you do?” 

“T considered the situation. It is never 
well to act in a hurry. So I locked them 
into the room while I went out into the 
corridor to think. However, I retained 
possession of His Lordship. He was 
fortunately asleep. Then, deciding upon 
my course, I went into the room and ob- 
tained from the young person a complete 
confession. Her sister is very undesirable, 
and had proposed to send her own child 
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to a baby-farm to be done away with, 
as is usual. It seems, however, that she 
did not have the heart to go on with 
this. So she entered into a plot with 
the young person and with Nurse Marden, 
since they are three sisters. The inten- 
tion was to substitute the other baby for 
His Lordship, and to send His Lordship 
to the baby-farm.” 

I felt a lump in my throat as she re- 
cited this story. It was tragic to think 


| of the poor young mother, unable to keep 
|her child, and resorting to a desperate 


expedient to give it a chance in life. The 
Sister went on pitilessly. After a while 
the matron stopped her. 
“Very well, Sister, I see. 
what happened at last?” 
“T brought His Lordship back into the 


But tell me 


room, took his clothes off, put him back 


in his cot, and caused the young person 
to dress up the baby she had brought, in 
His Lordship’s clothes. Then she took 
him away.” 

“What!” shouted the matron. “You 
gave her His Lordship’s—you made them 
dress up that baby in His Lordship’s 
clothes! But—but why?” 

The Sister again smiled her grim smile. 
“Matron,” she said, “as you know, we al- 
ways avoid scandal, so far as we can in 
a business such as ours, but when I am 
in charge I am entitled to do what I think 
for the best. Most ladies, you will agree, 
would have preferred that I should dis- 
miss the young person and her baby, and 
say no more about it. But as you also 
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know, Her Grace the Duchess is not only 
young and popular, but very fond of so- 
cial advertisement. I felt that she would 
be very grateful to the home if we could 
procure for her an opportunity of figuring 
in the newspapers, if we could give her a 
chance to appear in the witness-box as 
the heroine of a sensational case.” 

“T don’t understand,” said the matron. 

“Don’t you see,” said the Sister, “that 
with my evidence, and with the fact that 
the young person carried away the baby 
in His Lordship’s clothes, the case is com- 
plete. I asked the young person where 
she lived. Of course she lied, but being 
excited, her imagination was not working 
very well; she said Hampstead. As I 
happen to know that Nurse Marden’s 
parents live near Elgin Avenue, I was 
certain that the young person would re- 
turn there with the baby. I therefore 
telephoned the police, who were waiting 
for the young person when she reached 
her doorstep. She was arrested at five 
minutes past one this morning.” 


FTER Rhoda had been sentenced to 

twelve months’ imprisonment, a chiv- 
alrous man of some fortune made her a 
proposal. She is now married and well 
established. His Lordship will doubtless 
grow up to dissipate, with the assistance 
of wine and women, the remainder of the 
Farnshire estates. The Duchess benefited 
by eight hundred and forty-four columns 
of most satisfying publicity. On the 
whole, I had done no harm! 
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in the two branches of this house, as 
everybody knows. This line was the pre- 
tender, as your grandfather’s suit made 
clear. But it had the right of possession, 
and the conservative English law would 
not put it out. 

“And so, Robin,” the hard-held voice 
went on, “you must get a rich wife, and 
‘laugh in his gardens, and sit down in his 
pleasant palaces.’ ” 

I came over a step nearer to her. 

“Joan,” I said, “this is all the veriest 
nonsense. I love you. Will you go with 
me to America?” 

Her voice, when she replied, had re- 
turned to its vague, even note, to its 
quality of memory. 

“You must sit in his seat,” she said. 
“Tt has been foretold in this strange af- 
fair.” 

“Then,” I cried, “I shall sit in his seat 
with you.” 

I laughed and went on: “I put the thing 
up to the Blue Image. If he wishes his 
prophecy carried out, let him see to it. 
If he enriches us, and guides our feet, 
and strengthens our hearts, then I will 
sit in the dead man’s seat, and we shall 
laugh in his gardens, and sit down in his 
pleasant palaces. If the great god of 
the mountain is able to do this, let him 
do it, and if he is not able to do it, then 
you will go with me to America. Shall 
we declare it is a bargain with him?” 

I stooped over, took her hands and 
drew her gently to her feet. But. before 
I got her into my arms, she cried out, 





; 





and pointed to the beach, where the 
water was creeping slowly out. 

There was something emerging from 
the sand, like the end of an iron rod. 
We went down to it. In the clear moon- 
light I was able at once to see what it 
was. 

It was the heavy barrels of a rifle. 


DREW it out of the sand. It was the 

double express that had disappeared 
on the afternoon of Bradmoor’s death. 

A surge of interest in the mystery re- 
turned. One phase of it, at least, was 
explained; whoever had assassinated 
Bradmoor had thrown the gun into the 
sea, and it had washed ashore here. We 
took it back with us to the lodge in a 
breathless interest, for we had a clue to 
this mystery; and incoherent explanations 
began to present themselves. 

We took it into the dining-room, and 
put it down on the great table. We 
lighted the candles, and sat down to 
examine it. It was rusted from the sea- 
water. Et was difficult to work the 
mechanism of the rifle in order to throw 
open the breech; and we searched among 
the articles brought into the cottage for 
oil, and implements to clean the barrels, 
and a screw-driver. I had to take the 
rifle apart in order to find if it was 
loaded. The double barrels contained two 
cartridges, I found: one of them had 
been fired; the other remained loaded. 

It was a heavy gun, with a big, hard- 
rubber butt-plate like that to be found 
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on the modern shotgun. I made a dis- 
covery when I took the weapon apart: 

The catch on the triggers had been 
filed. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the pull on 
these heavy rifles is usually some ten 
pounds; but the catch on the triggers on 
this rifle had been filed until they were 
practically hair-triggers. 

This rifle could be fired with the slight- 
est touch on the triggers. 

This seemed incomprehensible to me. 
A rifle like this with a hair-trigger would 
be an impracticable and dangerous 
weapon. No big-game hunter would 
have ever thought of so filing the triggers. 
It must have been done with a deliberate 
intention—for some particular reason. 

It was clear that this was the weapon 
with which the old Duke had been killed, 
for one barrel had been discharged. It 
was, therefore, more than probable—it 
was, in fact, certain—that the rifle had 
been made thus to fire at a touch, for 
the express purpose of this tragedy. 

But who could have wished it to fire 
at a touch? 

Who filed it, and for what definite pur- 
pose? I put the rifle together again, 
and we stood beside it where it lay across 
the table, the butt toward the stone fire- 
place. We were both aflame with the 
possibilities of this discovery. I winged 
out on the first suggestion that came into 
my mind. 

The triggers had been thus filed for a 
phantom finger, a finger with no power 
of this world in the crook of it; and the 
threat of that old forgotten god,—on his 
bench of rose-colored stone,—cut in the 
wedge writing of the Sumarian priests, 
came up before me. 

We could dismiss ancient religion with 
a gesture. These sinister gods were im- 
potent images. How could they influence 
events? But after all, when we looked 
at the matter fairly, how did we know? 
The sacred books of: every religion in 
the world were crowded with examples— 
especially the sacred books of the Jews, 
upon which our modern religions were all 
basically founded. What sinister power 
over events had the magicians of Pharaoh, 
the witch of Endor, the dread prophets 
of Yaweh! 

And I could see this hideous idol of 
blue ivory moving about the doomed man, 
invisibly. 

But I could not see it as Lord Dunn 
imagined, stumping heavily down from its 
seat of rose-colored stone to destroy the 
man who had outraged its dignity and 
looted it of its treasure. It seemed a 
nimble, insidious thing like that Devil’s 
imp around which the butler’s mother 
had built up her fantastic theory. I could 
see an avenging agent, of this sinister 
image, like that. Taking the doomed man 
at the moment of his unconcern—with 
a trigger filed to its phantom finger—and 
then slipping through that narrow slit 
in the wall to leap off into the sea, cast- 
ing away the rifle as it descended! 

And then the accident happened that 
unlocked the mystery of Bradmoor’s 
death, like a key turned in the lock of a 
closed door. 


S° many involved suggestions were mov- 
ing in my mind, that, I fancy, I 
failed to remember the change that had 
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been made in the mechanism of the rifle, 
and I no longer thought about it. The 
old established knowledge of such weap- 
|ons must have taken the place of what 
| I had just discovered, for in resting my 
| hand on the table beside the rifle, I 
|touched one of the triggers with my 
| finger. 

I had forgotten that the opening of 
| the breech had thrown back the hammers. 
| There was an explosion. The big lead 
| bullet flattened against the stone of the 
| opposite wall, and the gun leaped back 
|from the table, the butt striking the 
| stone corner of the chimney. 

Joan cried out, and I stood for a mo- 
| ment astonished. 
| Then I realized another thing that 
|threw a ray of light into this mystery. 
| The heavy recoil of this gun would carry 
| it backward; and it carried it backward 

with enough violence to cause it to be 
thrown entirely off the table. 

It was Joan who caught the meaning 
|of this thing. 

“Did you see that?” she cried. “How 
it leaped back of itself, without being 
touched?” 

“Yes,” I said. “These rifles all have a 
heavy recoil. They are apt to bruise 
{the shoulder unless they are tightly 
| held.” 
| “But it leaped back,” she cried, “It 
| leaped back of itself!” 

Then she came around the table to me. 

“If that rifle had been lying in the 
narrow slit of the window, it would have 
leaped out into the sea—it would have 
| leaped out of itself!” 

She took hold of my arm. 

“Think about it! What does it mean? 
What does it mean that the gun has been 
made to fire with a touch?” 

What did it mean? 

I began to think madly along the line 
her suggestion indicated—the gun in the 
loophole—in the slit in the window: it 
would leap out into the sea when it was 
fired—and it would have leaped out, as 
she said, without being touched, without 
| the assistance of any human agency! 
| I caught at the suggestion. 

“That is true,’ I said; “it would have 
| leaped back out of the window of itself, 
without being touched by anybody.” 

“After it was fired,” she said. “But 
\it had to be fired first..... Now, 
what did it mean that the mechanism 
was so filed that a touch would fire it? 
And what touch fired it? Who was it 
that wished the rifle to disappear after 
it was fired?” 
| She went on, her eyes wide, her face 
|white, the tips of her fingers straining 
against the edge of the table: 

“Not an assassin, for he could have 
thrown the rifle into the sea; it must have 
been some one who could not have thrown 
it in. Who after the shot was fired had 
| to depend on the recoil of the rifle itself 
| to cause it to disappear?” 

Again I winged out 
| regions. 

That old sinister god at his work of 
| vengeance would require a slighter ma- 
| terialization than I had imagined. The 
| heavy double express would itself leap 
into the sea if it lay in the slit of the 
wall and the triggers were touched by a 
phantom finger. But it would require to 
be placed, there and trained on the 
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doomed man seated in his chair, con- 
cerned with the preparation of his fish- 
ing tackle. 

How had the Blue Image managed it? 

Granted that it could move invisibly 
about Bradmoor on that afternoon, could 
it also move this heavy weapon invisibly 
about? And if it could also do that, why 
require that the triggers should be filed 
for a phantom finger? [If it, or its in- 
visible agents, could thus handle the 
heavy double express, would a ten-pound 
pull disturb them? 

But had they handled it? And a line 
of that sinister threat cut in the rose- 
colored stone returned to me: 

“I will encourage his right hand to 
destroy him.” 

The threat was not that this old, dread, 
mysterious, forgotten god would do the 
deed himself. 

“His right hand shall be his enemy. 
I will encourage his right hand to destroy 
him.” 

It was thus that the threat ran. 

It was the doomed man’s own hand 
that the Blue Image would set about this 
deadly work. It was his own hand that 
should carry out all these material prep- 
arations. 

And then I saw the answer to Joan’s 
query. 

“Bradmoor!” I cried. 
he have fired the rifle?” 

Joan looked at me a moment, her face 
tense in its abstraction. 

“There was the fishing-rod in his 
hand; he could—he could—” 

And then I saw the whole thing as 
the old Duke had so carefully planned it. 


“But how could 


E knew that the recoil of this heavy 

rifle would carry it out of this win- 
dow into the sea after it was fired. He 
had filed the catch on the triggers until a 
touch would fire it; then he had placed 
the rifle carefully, adjusting its position 
so the bullet would strike him in the chest 
near the heart; and sitting down in the 
chair in the middle of the room, on that 
afternoon, he had touched the trigger 
with the end of the fishing-rod. The great 
lead bullet had plowed its way into his 
chest; the gun had leaped into the sea; 
and Bradmoor’s body had crumpled in 
its chair—some flies in his left hand, and 
the fishing-rod gripped in the fingers of 
his other hand. 

And he had left behind him a mystery 
that no man could solve! 

The splash that the old woman had 
heard, sitting in her cottage, was caused 
by the heavy double express descending 
into the water! 

And then I remembered the penciled 
note that old Sir Godfrey Simon had 
handed to me, when, after the dinner, 
he had got into his motor: 

“Tomorrow,” he had said, “when your 
head is cool, read it.” 

I brought it out of my pocket now, 
and tore it open. There were a few lines 
in a clear, fine hand like copper-plate. 

“Bradmoor killed himself, of course,” 
the note ran. “I don’t know how he did 
it, but in some clever way. They have 
all gone out like that—his grandfather, 
who left his death on the West Coast to 
look like an accident, and his father, who 
pretended to fall from the steeple of the 
chapel. There has always been a mono- 
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mania of fear preceding the act. It is 
a common symptom. I said they were 
all under a curse. A streak of insanity 
is a curse. It is the worst, damned, form | 
of curse, because it cannot be prayed off 
in a meeting-house.” 


I READ the note and put it down on the | 
table before the girl. She moved her 
head slowly, her eyes wide, her face still 
in its tense abstraction. | 

“The Blue Image carried out his! 
threat,’ she murmured. “It was the! 
dead man’s right hand that destroyed 
him; it was his right hand that was his 
enemy! How awful!” 

But the Blue Image, as a directing 
factor in this tragedy, seemed all at 
once a remote, fantastic notion, like the 


rea ogg of the old paralytic helpless C Away from home 


Sir Godfrey Simon had been right— 
alone of all the theorists right. The 
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mind in a moment of inspiration. | = 

And it had sent the keenest intelli- es-1e) ae) neJ 
gence of England to fantastic theories. P = eS 
Henry Marquis and his hard-headed ex- = = 
perts had stopped against a wall; the 


countryside had gone full cry after a BLA 

devil theory; and men like the Earl of ny CH . cone aa nen 

Dunn, accustomed to the somber realities ~ treatment 16 years’ 

of life, had seen no solution except Face Powner Motes. (an BIG eruwtha 

through the supernatural agency of a/| P jet giving full particulars. 
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And yet how snugly the whole thing Pure, fragrant, clinging. 

ran in the grooves of this fantastic | J} Chosen by women 

theory! | § to whom the best is 
It held, it enveloped the girl, beyond | § not a luxury but a 
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the god, struck in that mood of half ous, Pah, Wpite Bik 
humor, on the arc of sand, under the| 9 Sau*"Sna’ 1c tor 
moon, before the sea, returned to me. Sey aan co. © 

If there was any virtue in the legend | ff French Perfumers, Dept. 8 
cut in the wedge characters of the an- | {{ !25 KimestonSt.. Boston, Mass. 
cient Sumarian priests on the bench of 
rose-colored stone below that sinister 
image, let it now appear. If it was the 
moving factor in this affair, let it go on. 
If it had, as its threat ran, encouraged 
Bradmoor’s right hand to destroy him, 
let it carry out the remainder of that 
legend. And the words of it returned 
striding through my memory: 
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But was that one fact merely a sinis- 

/ter coincidence—or would the thing go 
on? If it required faith, here was the 
i faith of Joan, and here was the bargain 
I had struck. 

| But the beauty, the charm, the fas- 
cination of the girl overwhelmed me. 
| Se became in that moment above all 
things, in any world, desirable, and I 
| said aloud what I had already determined 
in my heart: 

“Tf the God of the Mountain is so great 
ja god, then let him carry out the re- 
| mainder of his prophecy, for I shall never 
give you up.” 








| SOR a moment there was utter silence. 
The girl looked about her vaguely, 
| like one in a dream, like one expecting a 
| visitation; and the beauty and the charm 
| of her seemed to extend itself, to fill the 
| empty places of the room. 
| Then suddenly something on the stones 
| by the hearth came within the sweep of 
|my eye. It looked like a red bead. 

I went over and picked up the heavy 
| double express from the hearth. The 
THE 
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hard-rubber butt-plate, striking against 
the stone corner of the fireplace, had 
been broken to pieces, and a stream of 
rubies poured out. 

The explanation was clear. 

Slaggerman, when he had _ robbed 
Bradmoor in the desert, had unscrewed 
the butt-plate, hollowed out the stock, 
and concealed the treasure in it. 

As in a sort of dream I gathered up 
the handful of great gleaming rubies, and 
put them on the table. 

Then I turned toward the girl, stand- 
ing with her arms hanging, her lips 
parted, her eyes wide with wonder. 

She came with a little cry into my arms. 

“You shall sit in his seat,” she said. 
“The God of the Mountain has carried 
out his prophecy.” 

I drew her in against my heart. 

“But not all of it,’ I said. “I hold 
him to the letter of that contract. ‘I 
will bring the unborn through the Gate 
of Life.’” 

But her face crimson with blushes was 
bedded into my shoulder, and her hand 
creeping up, covered my mouth. 


END. 
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But the milk came back in commend- 
able time, and thereafter Ambrose 
seated himself by the side table, and stud- 
ied his seed catalogues until supper-time. 
The meal was not a social triumph; after- 
ward a complaining racket of dishes and 
pans served to deaden certain peculiar 
noises from the bedroom—where Am- 
brose, eyes distended, busied himself with 
furtive mysteriousness. 


HERE was, for instance, a scratching, 

dragging sound—as of a family suit- 
case pulled from under the bed. There 
was a rustling, swishing noise, as of 
clothes being plumped in. There was at 
last the silent, heaving pantomime, as he 
sat upon its bulging side and pressed the 
lock to. Click! That much done! 

A cautious head stuck out of the shed 
bedroom. All clear—she was still in the 
|kitchen. Lifting the heavy suitcase with 
two straining arms, he tiptoed through 
the door and down the hall. Squeak! 
Drat that floor-board, anyhow! Ears. 
eyes alert, he waited. Evidently she had 
not heard. He left the suitcase outside 
the parlor door, and tiptoed back, to 
‘look in the pottery jar marked “All- 
| spice,” for the key. Here was the right 

bunch. Coast still clear! 

The first key failed to open it. Sec- 
|ond, no good. Ah! The door creaked 
open—he stood frozen, for fear she had 
marked it. Still the unlessened racket 
from the kitchen. He hurried through 
what he had to do, locked the door and 
reéntered the big room. 

Charleyanna stood beside the dining- 
room table, observing him with uneasy 
disapproval. 

“Where you been?” She did not wait 
for an answer. “What you doing in the 
hall? After all my trouble, cleaning. Air 
you sick, or something? You look as white 
as flour. I'll bet you’re coming down 
| with something, that I do! How'd you 








like a little pot of herb tea—or some of 
those malaria powders?” 

His fade-away chin lifted; his eyes 
bored her. “I wouldn’t,” he responded. 

“Hmph!” She grunted back into the 
kitchen. 

He had hardly replaced the keys in 
the allspice jar when she was on him 
again. “Snoopin’ aroun’ that  chiny 
closet—what is the matter with you, 
man? Hadn’t you better go to bed?” 

“After a while.” He recovered the 
seed catalogue, and began reading again. 
He resisted all blandishments to try a 
mustard plaster, or a few of Aunt Teebe’s 
black chill pills, when he went to bed. 
Immediately after scrunching his head 
down upon the pillow, he fell asleep. 


HORTLY after breakfast Ambrose dis- 

appeared. Charleyanna had kept a 
wary eye on him, and suddenly he was 
not there. She hurried to the rear win- 
dow—not in sight, toward the barn. Not 
out front. Well, he was certainly off. 
Anyway, she didn’t have time to bother 
with him of a morning; that dray would 
be coming, before she got the rear of 
the house neated up. 

At last the welcome chug-chug as the 
big truck came to a stop before her door. 
She came around the side way, and 
greeted the Kirby boys. “I really want 
you should take them out the back way, 
if you could.” 

“Anything you say, ma’am.” 

“Here—”~ She reached the floor-mop 
toward them. “Brush off your shoes 
with this first—for the loose dirt. Then, 
this rag—I figure it’s big enough. Bot- 
toms too. I don’t want you tracking up 
my hall—” 

They submitted to the dry cleaning. 

— ahead. Front room, on your 
left.” 

They passed up the hall. 

“Tl get the key. Just a minute— 
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Just a— That’s funny! I know I put 
those keys here.” In her agitation she 
left the allspice jar on the table, its con- 
tents dumped rudely out. 

“Maybe the door aint locked, ma’am—” 

“Of course it’s—” 

In response to his attempt, the handle 
turned, the door swung inward. 

“How in the world—” 

Percy Kirby was ahead, Paul just be- 
hind, Charleyanna right at his heels, as 
they crowded in. 

“Oh—look! There’s a man there— 
sick—” It was Paul, in the dim light, 
who first espied the black figure stretched 
out on the long, low oak davenport. 


“Oh! I do believe it’s—it’s ’Brose!” 
She leaned over him tensely. “Brose! 
Are you sick? Can’t you talk? ’Brose!” 





ERCY KIRBY had the window raised, 
and the shades flung up. A healthy 
flood of sunlight gradually made itself at 
home in the alien place. “Give him air!” 

“It’s “Brose!” Charleyanna’s tone was 
higher now. “He’s—he must be dead!” 
Hands clasped wildly, she turned to them. 
“Get somebody quick!” She _ turned 
back at once. “Can’t you speak to me? 
Are you sick, Ambrose?” 

Slowly his right eye opened, then his 
left. “No,” he answered in a matter-ol- 
fact tone, “I aint.” 

“He can speak! You heard him—’’ 
Her glance fluttered from one to the other 
of them. ‘“’Brose—it’s me—your wife. 
Can you—can you move your arm?” 
Fearfully she touched it. 

‘on: 

In trembling stacatto she whispered to 
the others. “It’s a stroke. I’ve always 
been afraid— He acted queer all iast 
night, and this morning. That’s what it 
is. It runs in families) My Uncle Ben 
had ‘em—he died, at his third one. 
Maybe we can lift him—” 

“Your Uncle Ben,” the reclining man 
commenced, then halted, wet his lips, and 
continued, “wasn’t in my family. If 
strokes run in families, I wont be the one 
to have ’em.” 

“Why, ’Brose! How you skairt me! 
What’s—what’s the matter with you?” 

“Ab-so-lute-ly nothin’.” His head wab- 
bled happily upon the crammed suitcase 
pillowing it; his legs, dangling over the 
bottom of the davenport, clicked con- 
tentedly against the polished wood. 

She peered at him more intently. 
There—beneath his head—the suitcase— 
balanced coyly upon his belt, the rusty 
little derby. How in the world— 
“"Brose! You say you're all right—” 

“Ab-so-lute-ly.” 


“You!” Her face worked without 
words. “You—get up, at once! I never 
heard— I’m mortified to death—” 

“Nope!” 


“You—you— What do you mean?” 

“T like it here. I like this room. I 
like this oak set. I don’t like an-ticks. I 
like this oak davenport. I don’t care 
how low it is, I like it.” 

“But—lI've sold it—” 

“TI bought it.” His tones were as pleas- 
antly argumentative as if he had been 
speaking to a four-year-old. “My money 
paid for it. I like it. Ill keep it—” 

“We aint—” 

“Or if it goes,’—his head turned 
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It is natural to shrink from the 
thought of age. Woman's first 
instinct is to preserve youth and 
— And rightly. Prema- 

gray hair takes 
fon her the natural 
joys and the happy 
companionship of 
men. Why endure the 












tion bravely. 


color. 






The Dread Shadow of Age— 
Is It Reaching Out to Your Hair? 
muss, you can turn those 
tell-tale locks of gray to glorious 
tresses of golde 
with Brownatone. This marvelous 


BROWNATONE 


Tints Gray Hair Any Shade 


handicap of gray hair? Meet the situa- | Send for a trial bottle and try it on a stray 
In fairness to all restore | lock of gray. You will be amazed by the 
those falsifying locks to their natural | remarkable results. At 
Almost instantly, without fuss or | ment stores 50c and $1.50, 
THE KENTON PHARMACAL CO..,376 Coppin Bldg.,Covington,Ky. Canada Address:Windsor, Ont. 
NaTone Lemonated Shampoo, Nature's Hair Wash, Cleanses and Beautifies. At Dealers 




























n, brown or black 


preparation will 
not rub off or wash 
out. It is guaranteed 
absolutely harmless 
to hair, scalp or skin. 



















and depart- 
rial bottle 10c. 


or Direct 50¢ 









When a few applications of this won- 
der working lotion has cleared faces 
of cane erupts blackheads, 









= CLEAR: TONE has been 

ted and approved in over 

E II, {00.000 Test es. 
The cenit of the treatment, 
The Story of How I Cured My- 
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Beautifully rae 


Wavy Hair Like 
“Nature’s Own” 


Try the new way—the 
Silmerine way—and you'll 
never again use the ruinous heated iron. 
The curliness will appear altogether natural. 


Liquid Silmerine 


is easily applied with brush. Is neither sticky 
nor greasy. Perfectly harmless. Serves.also as 
a splendid dressing for the hair. - Diréetions 
with bottle. At drug and department stores $1. 
Parker-Belmont Powder Compact -«-i3./@h00 
Parkeor-Beimont Rose Compact . . 
Parker-Belmont Beauty Cream 
Powdered Barrifiower (depilatory) « i 4 





slightly away from her,—‘“I go too. Go 


‘e PARKER BELMONT & CO. 2358 Clybourn Ave. Chicago 
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15 to 50 Dollars a week for your Spare 
Time—No Canvassing—Experience U n- 
necessary. Write today, ‘ree Outtit, 



































Watch Your Eyes? 


YS eyes can hold him spellbound. 
Use WINX to make your eyes express- 
ive, alluring. It beads the lashes and makes 
them appear darker and heavier. Applied 
with the glass rod attached to the stopper, it 
dries instantly and lasts. WINX is harmless 
and waterproof. No amount of swimming 
can affect it. 

Winx (black or brown) | 75é. To nourish the lashes 


d promot usé colorless cream Lashlux at 
night) Cream Lashlux (tlack/ Brown or close) 50. 


At drug, department s 
fit dru, demas SW 7 "beauty Lanes 
contains Pert Rouge ri Wins. . At drug, department 
stores or by 

Samples of Pert ny Winx are a dime each. 
Send for them and enclose coins. 


ROSS COMPANY 
71 Grand Street 
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How to Beautify Your 
Eyes in One Minute 


Just a wee touch of ““MAYBELLINE” and your eyebrows 
and lashes will apnesr naturally dark, long and luxurious. 
Instantly and unfailingly the eyes appear larger, deeper and 
more brilliant. The remarkable improvement in ba auty 
and expression will astonish and delight you. ‘“‘“MAYBELL- 
INE” is different from other preparations, that is why it 
ts the largest selling eyelash beautifier in the world. It will 
not spread and smear on the face or make the lashes stiff. 
Each dainty box contains brush and mirror. Two shades 
Brown for Blonds, Black for Brunettes. Purchase a box of 
“MAYBELLINE”, use it once and you will never be with- 
outitagain. 75¢ at your dealer’s or direct from us, post- 
paid. Accept only genuine ““MAYBELLINE” and your 
satisfaction is assured. Tear out thisad now asareminder. 





Comfort Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura Soap 
And Fragrant Talcum 


For sample Cuticura Tal . a fascinating fragrance, 
Address Cutioura Laboratories, Dept. D. Maiden, Mass. 
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Laundry Losses 


FF ee ASH its 
Fight! 


South Norwalk. ¢ 


Street 


onn. 


I BOTTLE 
of the FAMOUS YOUTH-AMI SKIN PEEL 
PREPARATION. Removes al! surface 
blemi F 






"imples, Blackheads, Erzerma, 
8, etc. jonderful cesults 
ARANTEED absolute! - 
miess. Produces healt! w 
skin ture intended you to have. SEND 
ONLY 25¢ to cover cost of mailing and packin 
BOTTLE and booklet, ““THE MAGIC OF x 


1658 Broadway, Dept. 7, New York 
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: AT HOME : 


VV Wean earn from $1 to $2 an hour in your spare time writ. | 





in: 
simple “Instructograph” method. No canvassing or solicit. 
ing ; we teach you how, guarantee you steady work at home 
fo matter where you live, and pay you cash each week. 
Full particulars and Booklet Free. 
AMERICAN SHOW CARD SCHOOL 


200 Ryrie Building 


_ DRESSMAKING 
@ Made E 


Made Easy 


















Wonderful new method. You 
can now learn, right at home 
in spare time, to make dis- 
tinctive, becoming clothes for 
yourself and others for just 
the cost of materials—prepare 
for a position or have a shop 
of your own and earn $20 to 
$50 weekly. Thosands have 
learned. Pictures explain every- 
thing. Positively so simple 
that you begin at once to 
make pretty garments. 

WRITE F 
























Write at once for 48-page free booklet— 
“Making Beautiful Clothes."” Please state whether 
you are most interested in Home or Professional 
Dressmaking or Maullinery. 

Woman's Institute, Dept. 20-V, Scranton, Penna. 


















MAYBELLINE CO., 4750-60 Sheridan Road, CHICAGO 


show cards. Quickly and easily learned by our new | 


| time in a quarter of an hour. 
| that’s it, I don’t know—” 


| wagon. 


‘have killed De Lopez had you not done 


| ahead, boys. If you move her out, move 
'me with her. I—like—this—davenport.” 

The faces of the Kirby boys were tact- 
fully grave. “I'll tell you, Miss’ Tram- 
merer, we've got a load of furniture to 
deliver to Empsons, anyway. We were 
just going to get this stacked up, ready 
to move. We'll take the Empsons’ stuff 
on up the street, while you an’ your ol 
man talk it over—” 

“Never in my life! So embarrassed— 
mortified! “Brose, I just can’t under- 
stand—” 

They were sidling out of the door, the 
Kirbys, and down the hall. Percy was 
already around the corner; there were 
queer choking whoops from somewhere 


in the distance, as if a chicken were 
strangling. 
Charleyanna followed them as they 


passed out of the gate and across the 
sidewalk. She quickened her steps, and 
peered over their shoulders. “For Mis 
Empson, you said? Let me see—” 

“Surely—” 

“Why, it’s quartered oak—same as the 
suit I have!” 

“Looks the same, ma’am.” 

“No, it aint!” A rising gurgle of tri- 
umph was in her voice. “Look—it has 
tapestry cushions; mine are velour—much 
more expensive, and much nicer! Is this 
what she’s buying?” 

“This is it.” 

“Not—an-ticks? I thought—”’ 

“You see it, ma’am.” 

“Well!” She leaned back against the 
fence, speechlessly aghast for the second 
“Well! If 





“We'll be right back, ma’am.” 

Paul hopped up on the front seat: 
Percy cranked her. Chug, chug, chug- 
chug-chug 





THE SILVER SOMBRERO 
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HAKING her head, Charleyanna made 

her way back to the parlor. She stood 
1egarding the recumbent rebel. “A fine 
spectacle you’ve made of me, Ambrose 
Trumbower!” 

“I've been a fine spectacle for thirty 
years. Charleyanna.” 

Her face ignored the interruption 
“You want I should keep this. oak suit, 
‘Brose ?” 

“Or I go.” 

“Well—I've decided to keep it.” 

Delight beamed from his flopping lock 


to his fade-away chin, as he slowly 
straightened up. “You mean that? Well! 
But—but—that aint all, Charley. We’re 


goin’ to use these rooms, from now on— 
were going to have the boys visit us, 
an’ a party—”’ 

“Air you out of your mind?” 

“Never more in it. Just as soon as I 
get that money from Stacy, or— No, 
the interest on those bonds—next week 
We'll have it then—”’ 

“Yes—yes.” Her hands fluttered to- 
gether over a fluttering bosom, and then 
tightened. “We'll have the boys oack 
Some of the neighbors. Evvie Empson 
an’ her husband! Right in this varior—I 
want she should see this oak suit, an 
the velour cushions! B-because you 
want it, of course,’ she amended hastilv 

“Then I'll get up,” he condescended 
magnanimously. He swung himself to his 
feet. “I—Id like to have Rufe Cuds- 
worth an’ his wife, too—I‘d like him to 
see the front of our house—” 

“I'm glad it wasn’t a stroke. “Brose.” 
She turned to the kitchen, to hide some- 
thing on her face. “You tell the Kirby 
boys not to bother when they come 
Evvie Empson! Velour cushions. An 
I've had it three vears! That'll be a 


party!” 


| (Continued from page 33 


yielded to a boyish grin. He felt like a 
shuttlecock bouncing on the battledore 


of Fate, 
' “Talk about your jolly old melo- 
dramas! The lady locates the hero with 


a song, and he carves his way out of jail 


| by moonlight in the nick of time! Could 


anything be more original? By Jove, I 


| mustn’t spoil it.” 


He examined the saw, and then the 
bars that held him prisoner. Don Pedro 
had vanished, but faintly there came to 
him the laughing chatter of Teresa from 
the courtyard entrance, and he realized 


Torente, Cas. | that she was flirting with the sentry. 


“There you are,” he chuckled; “Carmen 
up to date!” 

It took him not more than half an hour 
to saw through the oiled bars, and bend 
them to either side. As he pried the last 
from place, a battered sombrero revealed 
itself in the shadow of the wall just be- 
low him, and a voice spoke softly: 

“To the clump of trees around the 
corner, amigo. There are mules and a 
We drive to the border.” 

“Right-o!” whispered Everleigh. “But 
I say, look here now, you mustn't get 


/into trouble on account of me—” 


“Pst—it is the will of God! I would 





; :, - 


Drop softly, amigo, and await us 
over there.” 

Everleigh hoisted himself through the 
aperture and dropped noiselessly to the 
walk. He was just in time to see the old 
Spaniard stealing up behind a rurale 
who was lighting a cigarette from one 
held up to him by the little entertainer. 
The sentry went down under the impact 
of revolver butt against his skull. Don 
Pedro wheeled and grasped the girl by 
the arm. Everleigh heard the quick pit- 
pat of small slippers in the dust of the 
road. He broke into a run, heading for 
the rendezvous. 

“Into the wagon!” panted Don Pedro 
behind him. “De prisa! There are sol- 
diers returning from the baile. Pronto!” 

The wagon was a light buckboard, 
equipped with canvas cover after the 
manner of the old-time prairie schooner. 

“Inside, both of you!” commanded the 
voice under the sombrero. “On the floor 
among the blankets! Nombre de Dios, 
I fear—” 

He lashed. the mules into a gallop, and 
headed north for the highway that ran 
to the border. With the first jarring 
crash of wooden wheels against a road 
rut. the man in the rumpled suit of whit~ 
duck said to himself softly: 


50. 
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‘‘Here’s the end, old top! Five miles 


of this sort of thing, and the fun’s over.” ie JS 
Behind them a rifle challenged atten- j / f 
tion six times, and the toy one-pounder he est Oo 


on the roof of the cuartel barked an e 
obedient alarm. They had traveled but 
half a mile. Hoof-beats sounded behind a oC Wd 4i 
them. Z 
Don Pedro immediately swung off the| ~ 
Pea clay “The tinge of the den | HEN vacation is here and girls are free 
ert mantled their flight. | to play outdcors all day long, then comes 
Everleigh roused himself. , the test of a stocking. Then you need all the durability 
“Better let me out,” he called, “and which the name Iron Clad assures you. 
I'll give myself up. Otherwise, there'll) otors: Iron Clad No. 98 for girls have a double sole and four- 
be shooting, and we’ve got a girl with ee = ply heel and toe. They are fine-ribbed and mercerized— 
us, you know. We—” His frame was| African / bd with a bright lustre that gives the smart appearance 
wrenched with a spasm of coughing. Brown / ab ik. 
Don Pedro did not reply, but a voice ; 
spoke into Everleigh’s ear, and a small 
hand reached out of the darkness. It was) . : ne Auk wour dealet for Iron Clas. o@. 10 he: décen’t cil chem, 
the little entertainer. ; é 7 7 der direct from-us, enclosing remittance and stating size and 
“You are with your servants, sefor. color desired Your order will be promptly filled, postpaid 
Don Pedro is my grandfather. There 
are many things to explain, and no time. 
I was in De Lopez’ power, but God is 
good, and we head now for a place that 
none will find. If the Senor will lean 
with his head upon my arm, so—” 
But he fought against the weakness that 


was stealing over him, fought for half CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
an hour while the wheels spun in loose DEPARTMENT 

sand, and the crazy wagon lurched along 

a worn trail that shone white under the woegpestib aie Nagere i 
stars. Then the strain of the day took its | sittin, popular priced household necessities. ‘The great: 


Price 50c a pair (East of the Rockies) Sizes 6 to 10 


COOPER, WELLS & CO. 
208 Vine St., St. Joseph, Mich. 























j , : est line on eartl Make $10.00 a day. Complete outfit 
toll, and Captain Claude Everleigh went | Sia automobile furnished free to workers, Write today Gently fade while you 
to pieces. There were intervals between | for exclusive territory. American Products Co., 9703 sleep if you use 
cos . e Americ Sldg., Cine i, Ohio. | 
the fainting-spells when his subconscious | sa theo stan Stillman’s 
i 1 b t ] 1 f iti H | BIG MONEY AND FAST SALES. Every owner bere 
minc attiec or recognition. €@ was In|, - 


2 a Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50; make $1.: reckl eam 

a motor lorry again with a “Tommy | Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and free F Safe e Crean use since 1890, | Gives 

W 39 ae ee r *~ | samples. American Monogram Co., Dept. 150, East | you aclear, white complexion. Cannot gro 
aac” supporting him; again he was | orange, N. J. thoy 


. . . . Look 
rocking _ S hospital ship appa the PATENTS, PATENT ATTORNEYS, ETC. 
English C hannel ; next, he was marching PATENTS—-Procured. Send sketch or model today 


in m i 2 for examination, prompt report and advice. No charge’| 
ud and chanting: for preliminary advice. Write for free Booklet ani | 
ss blank form on which to disclose your idea. Highest 
Oh, the Royal Fusileers! references. Promptness assured. mene 
ont : CLARENCE A. 0’ N, 
The gallant Fusileers ! Registered Patent Lawyer, 
Through Russian snows 526 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 


And Cossack spears 
We'll - i - Patents-Trademarks. Write for free illustrated Guile 
e€ carve our Way to glo— Books and Evidence of Conception Blank. Send mocicl 
or sketch and description for free opinion of patentable 


, ; | nature. Highest references. Prompt attention. Reasonable 
He was jolted out of that dream and | terms. Victor J. Evans & Co., 695 Ninth, Wash., D. C. 


into another, a sweeter one this time, for | 
i re i y | Inventors who desire to secure patent should write for 
his head — pillowed on the lap of a our guide book, ‘“‘How to Get Your Patent.’’ Send model 


child nurse, pretty asa picture, and there | or sketch and description and we will give opinion of 
was a crystal necklace that dangled de- patentable nature. Randolph & Co., Dept.38, Wash., D.C, 


lightfully from her throat. PATENTS. Send drawing or model for examination 
and report as to patentability. Booklet free. Highest 
He was not aware of the cool morning references. Best results. Watson E. Coleman, Patent | 


that surrendered to hot noon and the | Muse 84 F St. Washington. D. ©. | 30 TT 
parching heat of desert, nor conscious of PHOTOPLAYS, STORIES, POEMS, ETC. ae wT Ant du TAPE 


the long rests under palm trees. and the WANTED—Men and Women ambitious to make BIG | 
a ? s money in spare time writing Stori and Thotoplays. gest stock diam: 

grave consultations of Don Pedro and his Send for wonderful ‘PREE Hook that tells how. jest Finn hey stock of @ amonds, watches and 

2 address Authors’ Press, Dept. 124, Auburn, N. Y. | this city is on ae in our store at special 

Ay tse age He was aware vaguely ee ae ane eee ae See e cea. The two beautiful genuine dia, 

, « A $5 AS ZE is offered to e writer of the ured here are just a sample o 

at intervals that sometimes he was mov best second verse for our future song release, ‘Where Is ther breaking bargains our store offers 


ing, and sometimes he wa i. Your Smile?’” Those wishing to compete may receive | 
S not a free copy of song an‘ rules of contest by  ebdeending CALL TODAY OR TOMORROW 
Handy Bros. Music Co., 2573 Eighth Ave., New York. Select one of these rings, or any other ring of 
‘ i Y ? icle of jewelry, to wear 30 d on tri 
FIV E days later a pair of weary, dust- $500.00 Prize Contest. If you write the best fourth Compare with n rings sold elsewhere at 
covered mules plodded upgrade into | verse for our song ‘Empty Arms’ you will receive 50% mo 8 pres. if yg are not not convinced 
d “ $500.00. Send your name and we shall send you free your purchase is worth than our 
a deserted pueblo under the red cliffs of eo contest rules and words of this song. price, we will return your money. 
rd . Yorid Corp., 245 W. 47th St., Dept. 753A, N York. 
Monte Grande, fifty miles from the surf- , ; tan, Than WRITE FOR CATALOG NO. 698 
line of the Pacific. The morning sun TELEGRAPHY It brings a big jewelry store right into your home. 


sprinkled golden dust on the brown foot- | .,ZELEGRAPHY—Moth More and wireless, taught DIAMOND 

hills dipping toward the coast, upon Selarics. “Wonderful opportunities. Expenses low; chance SI ERLINGgWartcn ae 
oO earn part. Schoc established me . ; og 

the limitless plains of chaparral in the | free. Dodge's Institute. Loam St. Valparaiso, “ind. iE 2K 

distance and on the palo verde of near-by 63PARK ROW. WORLD BLDG.NEW YOR 


arroyos. The covered wagon ceased its) Perfume Your Bath—Soften Hard Water Instantly 


creak 
aking in front of what had once been Bathe with Bathasweet. It adds the final touch of dainty luxuriousness to your bath—it refreehes and 
an imposing structure of adobe, fashioned invigorates. Bathasweet keeps the skin soft and smooth. Bathasweet imparts the softness of rain-water 


and the fragrance of a thousand flowers. Always keep a can in your bathroom. Three sizes 25c, 50c and 
like a barracks. The remains of grass- $1. At drug and department stores or by mail. oe ioe for miniature can. “The C. § S. Welch Co., 


thatched jacal roofs flapped disconso- ER Sa ee ahead 


lately by the walls of a small church off 
to the left. Not even a dog appeared to 
greet the visitors. 
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WHERE 


“ne Suramer's heat is 
exhausting, try this: 


Into a glass of cool water, stir a 
teaspoonful of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate, and drink. Its ‘‘tart’’ 
delights the palate and quenches 
thirst, its PHOSPHATES, like those found 








¥- cereals, quiet the nerves and refresh the 
\, system. 


HORSFORD'S. 


ACID 
PHOSPHATE 


feeds the body and tissues nourishment that 

is essential to health, in a form readily assim- 

ilable. At Druggists. 
Write for SPECIAL BOOKLET telling 
how to make delicious fruit drinks, cose, 

d ving important information 

out the nutritious PHOSPHATES. 
Sent free. Address, 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. M-49 
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Large shirt manufacturer wants agents 

to sell complete line of shirts, pajamas, 

and night shirts direct to wearer. Ad- 

verti-ed brand--exclusive patterns--easy 

to sell. No experience or capital re- 

quired. Entirely new proposition. 

rite for free samples 

Madison Shirt Co.,503 Broadway,N.Y.C. 
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| Don Pedro Perez de Quezada climbed 
stiffly down from his seat, looked about 
him with the eye of a returning conqueror, 
| and stumbled to the back of the wagon. 
Little Teresa was seated upright against 
the canvas wall, asleep, in her lap the 
head of the unconscious Captain Claude 
Everleigh of the Royal Fusileers. 

“Vdlgame Dios!” breathed the old man 
| as he beheld the picture. “Who knows? 
Awaken, little one. We are in the king- 
dom of the Quezadas; and if the Senor 
does not die tonight, I foresee strange 
things.” 

He gathered the young Englishman in 
gaunt arms, and strode with him through 
the gaping open door of the deserted 
casa. Teresa staggered in the rear, her 
once gaudy costume now in rags, her lithe 
limbs almost paralyzed. 

“Papa!” she called. “In the room that 
was Tia Maria’s, because it gets the sun! 
Put him there, Papa, and I will nurse 
him. Santo cielo, he must not die! He 
is my own guerido. You hear, Papa— 
with all my heart, I love him!” 

“Tsst! Thou art a chid of dreams, 
too—no? Spread my capote in the corner 
till I lay him down—so. Now, water, 
little one. Andale!” 


OR Dios, life is indeed a riddle! The 

night passed, and the hovering Angel 
of Death was fought off by an old man 
with an extraordinary hat, and a child with 
crystal beads about her slender throat. 
There in the ghost pueblo of La Mina 
Maria, where once the haughty Don Luis 
Ramon de Quezada looked down upon 
twenty thousand acres of his domain, his 
son and the latter’s only kin fought for 
the life of a young fugitive Englishman. 
Who knows whether it was little Teresa’s 
prayers to the Virgin, old Don Pedro’s 
knowledge of herbs, or the gentle air 
from balsamic desert growth, that was 
responsible for the victory? 

As the days lengthened into weeks and 
the weeks into months, a miracle was 
accomplished in the little pueblo nestling 
four thousand feet high in the pure sun- 
shine of a mountain pocket. After the 
first hemorrhage that sapped the lifeblood 
to the point of exhaustion, Fate relented, 
and youth came into its own. 

The blessed day arrived when Teresa, 
laughing pure silver, slipped a brown arm 
under the shoulders of the protesting 
Everleigh and helped him to the porch 
to meet Don Pedro, who was returning 
from the nearest ranchita with a supply 
of native meal and frijoles. 

“Ay—ay, foolish one! What does it 
matter? Thou must not yet walk alone. 
Santa Madonna, but thou art tall! Yet 
a little while, and we put thee to work in 
the mine. Assuredly, when thou art 
strong, thou must find the Mina Maria, 
and then Papa shall keep his sombrero, 
and I dance no more for anyone, unless 
perhaps Seftor Claude should desire. I 
may call thee Senor Claude, no?” 

“My dear, you may call me anything 
you please, except Claudie. I'll hang my- 
self if you do that! Don’t tell me you've 
got a lost mine up here, what?” 

“Oh, but truly, amigo mio! 
the great secret. 


That is 
It was somewhere under 


| the red cliffs behind us, and a most won- 


derful mine! 
»” 


ago. 


Only it was lost fifty years 








“My word, and you expect me to re- 
cover it for you?” 

“Who can tell? Don Pedro remembers 
the earthquake that buried everything. 
It was the punishment of God, senor, 
upon Don Luis’ other sons who stole 
from him. When he died, he left his 
sombrero and the mine to Papa Pedro, 
who alone was good.” 

“You don’t tell me! By George, you 
know I love this country! It’s glorious!” 

Teresa smiled up archly from under 
his shoulder. 

“Is it the country alone that you love, 
senorr 

Everleigh’s pale cheeks flushed, and he 
bit his lips. 

“Come now,” he protested, “you 
mustn’t forget that I’m a penniless jail- 
bird with a silly pair of lungs, and that 
I’m entirely responsible for getting 
you into a terrible mess. Not that I 
wouldn't like to imagine all sorts of 
things,” he added quickly as he saw the 
tears forming, “but my dear child, we 
must look at things as they are, eh? 
You're a charming innocent girl, and you 
mustn't become too interested in a chap 
who is liable to be potted by. the first 
hombre with a rifle who runs across him.” 

Teresa’s grasp tightened. 

“Querido, we are all in the hands of 
God. Have I not explained that because 
I defended myself with a knife from an 
evil man who traffics in women, De Lopez 
promised me death or worse? Many poor 
little ones were avenged by that ball from 
your pistola. Another night, and I would 
have been among them. Bueno—who 
then must I ever hold in my heart of 
hearts, but the one whom God permitted 
me to hold in my arms as he slept? All 
will yet be well, guerido mio. Candles 
I found in the storeroom, and they are 
burning before the statue that is still in 
Don Luis’ room. Nightly I have prayed, 
and you are better, no? Well, then, 
foolish one!” 

Everleigh’s eyes filled, and he looked 
hastily away. 

“Right-o, my dear! The whole thing 
is beyond me, but I promise that hence- 
forth I'll believe in everything.” 


ON PEDRO, astride one of the 

mules, ambled into view at dusk 
Teresa busied herself with the supplies 
that he had brought, and with the prep- 
arations for supper. The old aristocrat 
seated himself with Everleigh on a bench 
from which they could view the pan- 
orama of brown and purple vales. Don 
Pedro sat there long in silence, and Ever- 
leigh did not disturb the old man’s re- 
flections until the latter of his own accord 
began to speak. The passing days in 
this strange setting had wrought a subtle 
change in the last of the Quezadas. He 
was more courtly, more dignified than 
ever, a man who saw in every stick and 
stone a reminder of the days when Baja 
California was a princess. 

“Amigo,” he began, “it is in my mind 
to speak of many things as between one 
man and another, for I feel that the end 
approaches.” 

Then as darkness blotted out the land- 
scape, and only the stars smiled down 
upon them. Don Pedro told the story of 
the Quezadas—told it with the simplicity 
of a child, and the passion of a poet 
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W. L.DOUGLAS 


SHOES ARE MADE BY SKILLED SHOEMAKERS 
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Under the magic of the soft intonation, 
deep-bellied cattle once more roamed the 
plains below; the little ghost pueblo 
echoed to the click of the castanets, the 
laughter of children; and peons toiled 
in the Mina Maria, carrying baskets of 
rich ore to the furnaces. The shade of 
Don Luis appeared astride the finest | 

rballo in the land, with a jeweled bridle 
ind a saddle trimmed in silver, and on his | 
head was a great sombrero fashioned spe- | 
ially in Seville. Dios, what a man, and | 
vhat a following! Surely such glory was | sat OU,CAN ALWAYS 
mperishable! | || WLDOUGLAS SHOES 

But the scene changed into a turmoil | SOD RCS FARING ACT | 
of tragedy. Fever, insurrection, jealous- | } 
filial ingratitude—spectral hounds 
that tore at the throat and heart of 
Don Luis; and finally the rebuking hand | 
of the Creator that shattered Monte | 
Grande, burying the source of all the 
wealth so no man could even find it, and 
eaving to the remaining son an inheri- 
tance of a battered sombrero in a lost 
province. an 

“One after another, my children die, 
pursued the quiet voice. “Year after 
year the hacienda grows smaller, until the | 
last section is lost. No prospector | 
searches for the mine; no peon trails the 
plow. The road across the desert is for- 
gotten: the Pueblo Maria passes from the 
memory of men. Teresa alone remains, | 
and she dances for our bread at the | 
casino, while I sit at the gambling-tables | 
and vow to kill the man who would do 
her harm. Pués, amigo, I still have faith 
in God: I still hold the hat that was 
once the crown of the Quezadas. Mira, 
sehor—what a strange world! Behind us, 
if we had the means to search, there is 
the wealth to recover all that has been 
lost. Yet here we sit, and the time has | 
come when we must leave this refuge. 
Amigo, I bear ill news.” 

The Englishman roused himself from 
his reverie. 

“Eh?” 

“A thousand pesos on your head, five 
hundred on mine. They even seek | 
Teresa. These things I learned from a 
paisano at Miguel’s ranchita today.” 

“My word, they honor us, don’t they? 
Fifteen hundred for the pair, eh? That | 
isn't half-bad, you know!” 


We have in our 116 stores a wonderful assortment of 
kinds and styles of high-class, stylish shoes suitable 
for Men, Women and Boys in all walks of life. They 
are made of high grade, selected leathers. Fine Calf 
and Vici Kid shoes are our specialty. The quality, 
style and workmanship are unsurpassed. 





If you have been paying high 
prices for shoes, why not try a 
pair of W.L. Douglas $8.00 shoes? 
They are exceptionally good 
value. Frankly, is it not worth 
while for you to dress your feet 
in shoes that hold their shape, 
are easy-fitting, look well, wear 
well and are reasonable in price? 


$5678.39. SHOES 


$4.50 & $5.00 SHOES FOR BOYS 


For thirty-seven years W. L. Douglas name and portrait 
have stood for a high standard of quality and dependable 
value. For economy and satisfactory service wear shoes that 
bear this trade mark. Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas 
shoes. Look for W. L. Douglas name 

and the retail price stamped on the 

sole. Refuse substitutes. 


IF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, WRITE President 
FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG SHOWING HOW W. L. Dougias Shoe Co, 
TO ORDER SHOES BY MAIL. POSTAGE FREE. 156 Spark Street, Brockton, Mess, 


TO MERCHANTS: If no dealer in your town handles W. L. Douglas 


shoes, write today for exclusive rights to handle this quick-selling, 
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you can make $15 to $60 weekly in your spare time 
writing show cards. No canvassing or soliciting. 

We instruct you by our new simple ivestagreas 
system, pay you cash each week and guarantee you 
ork. Write for full particulars and free 
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.©: 
THE FINEST SHOES IN 
THE WORLD ARE MADE 
IN AMERICA. ..... 
W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES 
ARE LEADERS IN STYLE 
FIT-WEAR-AND COMmForT 
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NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 


-Every Deaf Person Knows That 
I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I 
wear them day and night. 
They are perfectly comfort- 
able. Noone seesthem. Write 
me and I will tell you a true 
Story, how I got deaf and how 
I make you hear. Address Medicated Ear Drum 
. . 8, 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co, (inc.) 
16 McKerchey Bidg., 2631 Weocward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Authorized Capital $1 250,000.00 
64 Colborne Building Toronto, Can. 








Why wait longer when a few 
cents a day places this fiery bril- 
liant, genuine blue white, perfect 

cut diamond on your finger. No taire, 

risk, spats. att OO _— N a 

. - anteed. egu r value, YJ 

Don Pedro did not smile. He had | ourprice, $47.75. <> 


long since learned to read beneath the | REDUCED PRICES \(\ cuisine, 


ring. fo Many Chances 
mask of Everleigh’s light-hearted jests, | tiondotlar stock of diamonsis: wateh iad F 
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Position .GUARANTEED 


Big opportunity for you in this un- 


crowded profession, with wonderful future, 


dv t rapid with ex- 
GUARANTEE 





| lion-dollar stock of diamonds, watches 
and he loved the Englishman. 
It tells the whole story--beautifully illustrates sensational bargains 
is good, and—how you say it?—love will KLEIN & CO. Dept. 1020 Chicago, itl. 
we all shall yet reach the border in| 





perience, Meet big railway 


He leaned | and jewelry—saves you one- 
closer. 
and explains credit that places them within easy reach. Why 
find a way! Pués, my son, I have read | esrly Gun. Fourth. Custery Seow ipeein 
safety; and you, my friend, shall wear | 


trusts you for what you want. 
‘ . ; | FREE CATALOG Write To-day 
“Forgive, amigo, but I would still dream a 

a little while. It is in my mind that God | waitlonger? Write for catalog qo 
your heart, and the last of the Quezadas | FREE 
could ask for no better successor. Bueno, | ' Welt 
the silver sombrero. Nombre dz Dios, 1| 
foresee so many things!” | 


Bet that very night ominous black | 

clouds veiled the stars, and the red | 
and purple mountains rumbled like: dis- 
tant artillery; the landscape melted under | 
the scourging rain; and finally the Storm 
King rode down from the north behind a 
barrage of lightning, launching an of- 
fensive such as even Baja California had | 
never before seen. It was as if the ele- 
ments had conspired to blot out the 
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$100 to $200 a Week! rig 
Take orders for the only auto lubri- 
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officials. Pleasant, health- 
ful, outdoor work, Travel 
or remain near home. 


A Job Waiting 


for You 


Read Guarantee Notice. You 
take no risk. We prepare you 
in 3 months’ spare time study 
t home. Simple, easy to un- 
derstand, You can't help but succeed. 
Don’t delay! Get particulars now; send for free 
booklet No. D-67. geesesessseucecesessesaue 
STANDARD BUSINESS TRAINING 
Standard INSTITUTE BUFFALO, N. Y. 
* Send , entirely free, Booklet No. 
Business D- 67, giving full articulars “about 
Training course in Railway Tra Inspection. 
Institute 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our guarantee 
states that tui. 
tion will be re- 
Sunded to you if, 
upon gradua- 
tion, position 
is not obtained, 
paying at least 
$110 per month. 
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One’s Eyes Never 


Have a Vacation 


Vacation-time brings needed rest 
and relaxation — except to your 
EYES. Not only does travel ex- 
pose them to cinders, smoke and 
coal gas, but days spent in the 
open result in irritation by sun, 
wind and dust. 

Protect and rest your EYES this 
summer with Murine. This time- 
tested lotion instantly soothes and 
refreshes irritated EYES. 


EYES cleansed daily with Murine 
are always clear, bright and beau- 
tiful. It’s perfectly harmless—con- 
tains no belladonna or other harm- 
ful ingredients. 

Our attractively illustrated book, “Beauty 
Lies Within the Eyes,”’ tells how to prop- 
erly care for your Eyes, Brows and Lashes 


and thus enhance their beauty. Send for 
@ copy of this helpful book. It’s FREE. 


Murine Eye Remedy Co. 
Dept. 29, Chicago 


URINE 


For Your EYES 
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fragile romance that dared to rear its 
head amid such difficulties. 

The little ghost pueblo clinging to the 
slopes of Monte Grande caught the full 
force of the hurricane. Its three inhabi- 
tants knew the horror of utter helpless- 
The red cliffs behind crumbled into 
cataracts of mud and rock. The arroyos 
overflowed on either side. The ruined 
buildings melted one by one. There was 
no surcease on the second day, rather a 
steady massing of clouds for a final as- 
sault that should obliterate the last ves- 
tige of the Pueblo Maria. 

Such things numb the human faculties. 
Old Don Pedro, gray-faced and _ torpor- 
stricken, sat dully in a corner of the din- 
ing-room, hearing in every crash of falling 
tile the final collapse of his last dream. 
Little Teresa crouched on her knees be- 
fore the statue in Don Luis’ room, nursing 
the flame of her faith on the candles that 
sputtered under the leaking roof. 

Everleigh alone experienced a strange 
sense of exaltation. He had looked at 
Death before, measuring its approach by 
a silver wrist-watch when green and red 
lights were going up from the trenches at 
Gallipoli—when the earth was a crimson 
shambles, and hell was lidless. 

The instincts of the officer held him 
to an observation-post by a window where 
he could watch the converging streams 
from the arroyos, the rising sea of mud, 
the descending torrent from the hills. 
Jagged flashes of blue lightning focused 
his trained eyes on a towering mass of 
rock that jutted sharply from the tum- 
bled slope of Monte Grande at the rear 
of the pueblo. He had spotted that 
menace from the first, and had watched 
it with increasing gravity. On the eve- 
ning of the third day three trees began 
to bend on the slope of Monte Grande, 
and he knew the zero hour was approach- 
ing. He shook Don Pedro roughly by 
the shoulder. 

“Outside!” he ordered sharply. 
|follow with Teresa. Make for 
ground across the arroyo!” 

Senorita Quezada was a child clinging 
|to her candles. He caught her up and 
| rushed out headlong, forgetting his own 


ness. 


“Tl 
high 


|| weakness in the peril of the moment. 
| Don Pedro staggered behind. They reeled 


| blindly, knee-deep in mud, away from the 


| | crumbling cliffs, bodies bending under the 


| blast of the storm. Like wild animals, 
| guided by instinct alone, they dragged 


| | themselves across fallen trees that bridged 


a foaming canon to the left, and found 
refuge in a natural lair formed by under- 
brush and rock. 

There they crouched in the darkness. 
| Teresa’s arms twined ar¢ the neck of 
| Captain Everleigh of the Fusileers, 
waiting for the end of orld. It 
came an hour later, with a shudder of 
the earth and the grinding roar of an 
avalanche. The young’ Englishman 
pressed his lips to those of the girl in his 
arms. 





| EVERYTHING about Baja California 


is anomalous. The day dawned with 
the air as quiet as a mother’s breath, 
and the sky as innocently blue as the eyes 
of a babe, Don Pedro and his grand- 
daughter slumbered on in utter exhaus- 
tion as Everleigh crawled painfully from 
shelter to survey the scene. 
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“Jove!” he muttered. “There’s No 
Man's Land for you! Good God— 
they’ve even got the crosses up!” 

Where once the ghost pueblo of the 
Mina Maria had nestled in a cleft of the 
mountain, there was now a great uneven 
smear of uprooted trees, mud-covered 
boulders and raw earth. But what drew 
the amazed eyes of Everleigh was a row 
of wooden crosses, running parallel with 
the slide—weird jagged timbers protrud- 
ing from the earth, with cross-arms 
flung drunkenly in the air, and outlined 
against the sky. Even in a land of mys- 
teries the thing was inconceivable. It 
took him almost an hour to work a pain- 
ful way to a point where he could ob- 
tain a clearer view. Then the explanation 
flashed upon him. 

“My word, it’s the old gentleman’s 
mine! Those are timbers! An earth- 
quake covers it over, and a bally ava- 
lanche exposes all the entrails! There 
you are! Rich as Croesus, by Jove, with 
a price on our heads, and not even a cup 
of coffee available for breakfast! Could 
anything be more absurd?” 

He floundered back, and met Teresa 
coming in search of him. She sank on 
her knees as he came into view. 

“Querido,” she sobbed. holding up her 
arms, “I—I feared that I had lost 
thee!” 

He lifted her. 

“You can’t lose me, my dear. I just 
went over to take a look at your mine, 
you know! There it is!’ He directed 
her attention to the line of jagged tim- 
bers. ‘‘Now, all we need is a hundred 
thousand dollars for equipment, and the 
overthrow of the government.” 

Teresa’s eyes widened. Don Pedro 
appeared, dragging himself through the 
brush behind them. His granddaughter 
hurried toward him. 

“Papa, Claude has found the mine! 
Por los Santos! You hear, Papa! He 
has found it! Look!” 

“Oh, I say,” Everleigh protested, “you 
don’t think I was responsible for pulling 
the mountain down on our heads, do 
you?” 

But the last of the Quezadas tottered 
forward with his arms outstretched. 

“Vdlgame Dios!” he babbled. “It is 
the tunnel of the mother vein for which 
we always seek. God’s name, amigo— 
all else is gone, but the luck changes!” 


O NCE more it was Everleigh who was 
forced to take command and face 
the grim reality. The last morsel of food 
was buried with the house itself under 
tons of earth. They were in far worse 
plight than they had been before. Even 
their mules had disappeared. It would 
take them a day to walk to the nearest 
hacienda from which they could expect 
aid of any kind. What good was that raw 
wealth flung~at their feet by a fantastic 
Fate? He pulled himself together. 

“Might as well start now while. we’ve 
got our strength,” he told them. “There’s 
only one thing to do. We'll work our 
way as close to San Lusano as possible. 
Then you and Teresa keep under cover 
while I fix myself up as a bally beggar 
and sneak into the town. I look like 
one now, vou know. I -haven’t shaved or 
had a bath in a century.” 

The suggestion brought tearful plead- 
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ings from Teresa, and protests from the 
owner of the silver sombrero. 

“I go myself, senor!” 

“Nonsense,” said Everleigh. “You'd 
be recognized, and I wouldn’t. Brayfield’s 
a good fellow, and between him and the 
consul, they should be able to think of 
something.” 

Little Teresa slipped an arm under his 
shoulders. 

“Querido, my heart fears 
.... We have been through so much! 
And yet you have lived, and you have 
found the Mina Maria! Surely, God 
will guard us all. One kiss, amor mio— 
and I walk at your side!” 

Dusk saw the trio plodding through 
sage to the jacal of Miguel the goat- 
herder, where the foothills lead downward 
to the sea and where a horse could be 


borrowed. 
AGAIN a crescent moon looked down 
- upon Diamond Dick Brayfield’s | 
casino de juego, where the voice of the | 
roulette manipulator drones to the ac- 
ompaniment of a spinning marble: 





for thee. | 
| 


Round she goes and round she goes, 
And where she stops, nobody knows 
But the Lord; and He aint betting! 


Brayfield, descending from the stairs 
and pursuing his solitary way across the | 
lawn to the clubhouse, was confronted 
by a particularly disreputable peon who 
-aid to him: 


‘Just a minute, old top. You haven't | 
forgotten Captain Claude Everleigh, have | 


” 


the air. 

“What the hell! Well, good God and 
the ace of diamonds!” 

He clutched at the apparition in front 
of him. 

“You young fool, where you been? 
Who found you? Three governments 
tryin’ to run you down, and they couldn’t 
do it!” 

“That’s two more than I knew anything 
about,” said Everleigh. “I say, let me 
have a hundred, will you? And I'll duck 
out again, before some one collects a 
thousand pesos on my jolly old bean.” 

Brayfield stared, stuttered a moment; 
then he threw back his head and roared. 
He clutched the dumfounded peon by 
the arm, and headed for the clubhouse. 

“Best thing I ever heard—laugh of my 
young life out of this! Why, you damn’ 
fool, we’ve had another revolution since 
you’ve been gone. We're under the na- 
tional government now, and the man in 
control was the mortal enemy of the bird 
you shot. You can have anything you 
want, including decorations, and the com- 
mand of the army!” 

“I say, stop your rotten chaffing, will 
you?” 

“Chaffing, hell! Life’s a gamble, boy, 
and you're in what gamblers call ‘the 
vein.” Come in here until I send a mozo 
over to the hotel. Some fellow with 
side-whiskers has been looking for you all 
over the world. Didn’t you have a father 
in England?” 

*Right-o—Lord Hugh Everleigh. But—” 

“That’s it. Well, he died, and your 
elder brother too. Your family lawyer 
is chasing you around with the keys to 
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Sensational Smuggling Plot 
Involves Lovely Mexican Girl 





Was the Woman Who Brought Jewels Ashore in 
San Francisco really Senora Monterrida 
or Another Woman Entirely? 





One of the strangest anid most ingeniously devised of plans to 
steal a quantity of jewels of great value-and smuggle them into the 
port of San Francisco was frustrated recently by Special Agent 
Marvin of the U. S. Customs Service, following an inquiry made 
aboard the vessel Peruvian. The whole story forms one of the most 
startling chapters in the chronicles of the Service, as-they are being 
told for American readers by Lemuel L. De Bra himself, a former 
agent of the Customs on the Pacific Coast. 





No less extraordinary is the case of “The Golden Joss,” as it has 
come to be known—an aspect of life in the Black Hills country known 
to but few, and to none other in all its details save Robert J. Casey, 
who has finally related all the particulars. That such things can 


happen in our civilization is indeed a reason for wonder and for worry. 





While neither of the foregoing affairs bears any family relation, 
so to speak, to the crime involved in the strange case of James Hem- 
burn’s wife, nevertheless the proprietor of the Magen Detective 
Agency, whose chronicler, Ellis Parker Butler, tells the story, sug- 
gests indirectly that there may be. There were such weird aspects 
to the preceding two affairs, that one is inclined to believe that the 
malign influence of Mme. Devore, the fraudulent medium, may per- 
haps have pervaded the circumstances in“all the cases. 





Quite different, however, is the amazing adventure of the little one- 
lunged sheriff of Evergreen County, Colorado, whose exploit in chas- 
ing a typical Western bad man to the top of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains has set the country thereabouts agog with interest. 
No one is so well qualified to tell the story of that hardy adventurer 
of the law than Edwin L. Sabin, who knows at first hand the country 


and the parties concerned. 





The fact is, there have never before been brought together so 
many exploits of danger, thrills and daring as are condensed in the 
stories that comprise the August issue of THE BLUE Book MAGAZINE, 
now on sale at all news-stands—20 cents. 


Get it today and read the latest and best stories of—among others 
George Worts, Joe Mills, Thomas A. Curry, Jr., Robert S. Lemmon, 
Hapsburg Liebe, Carl Clausen, Clarence Herbert New, Jonathan 
Brooks, Frank Parker Stockbridge, Clem Yore, H. Bedford-Jones and 





Elmer Brown Mason. 
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Name’s Mogridge. 
in a 


the Bank of England. 
or something; I'll have him over 
minute. Don’t you believe me?” 


APTAIN CLAUDE EVERLEIGH 
fingered the scrubby beard on his 
bronzed cheeks. looked down at the toes 


| that peered from his peon’s sandals. The 


Cleans a Toilet as 
Nothing Else Will 


Thoroughly, swiftly, easily—Sani- 
Flush cleans toilet bowls. All stains, 
discolorations, incrustations disappear. 
The bow! shines. 

No scrubbing. No scouring. 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the bowl. 
Follow directions on the can. Flush! 

The hidden trap is unhealthful if 
unclean. Sani-Flush reaches it— 
cleans it—purifies it. Nothing else 
will do this! Sani-Flush destroys all 
foul odors. It will not harm plumbing 
connections. 

Always keep Sani-Flush handy in 
the bathroom. 


Just 


Sani-Flush is sold at grocery, drug, 

hardware, plumbing and house-furnish- 
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strains of “La Golondrina” drifted 
through the open windows of the café, 
iccompanied by the laughter of women 


“My dear fellow.” said Captain Claude, 
“I assure you that I believe in every- 
thing. If the leader of your orchestra 
should prove to be the Angel Gabriel. it 
would not surprise me. In a few minutes, 
| old ‘Mogey? with his silly sideburns and 
his white waistcoat, will waddle up and 
present me with a fortune and a title. 
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and I shall shock him immeasurably by 
taking the money, and not the decora- 
tions.” 

“Don't want the title? 
going to do—stay here?” 

“My word, yes! I’m going to marry a 
charming heiress, and develop a mine. 
and become Lord of the Silver Sombrero.” 

“Better have a drink,” said Brayfield 
“You talk light-headed. Lord of the 
Silver Sombrero, eh?” 

“Tt'’s three sizes too large for me,” said 
Everleigh, “and I'll look more like an 
idiot than ever; but you know—” His 
blue eyes gazed off in the direction of 
the distant hills. “You know, I’m going 
to try very hard to be worthy of the 
honor. Go ahead. old top—send for 
Mogridge. And—I want to rent the 
fastest car in town!” 


What are you 


THE CHAMPION 


‘Continued from page 73) 


| in a Frenchy sport-suit, was tall and 
dark and striking. Dick remembered few 
of the names of those who had been in- 
troduced, but he had remembered hers, 
because Mrs. Mainwaring bore the name 
of a prominent New York family—and 
her divorce from a rotter of a husband 
the previous year had not passed un- 
noticed in the press. 

Evidently Cullen was excusing himself 
with some difficulty. for the woman was 
frowning, and talking rapidly in a low 
voice. None the less he did get away 
and hurried over to Evelyn and Dick. 

“Let's dicperse.”’ he said. 

“Yes, let's.’ Evelyn turned and led the 
way out of the pavilion. 

When Dick left the car at the Casino, 
| it occurred to him that he had done prac- 
tically all the talking on the ride from 
the Beach, normally an unpopular rdéle 

for a party of the third part to play. 

Still, he decided, some one had had to 
do it. 





NEAT morning, which was Monday, 
4+‘ Dick Colcord went up to the Casino, 
and found that he had been assigned to 
ihe clubhouse court, probably in honor 
of his opponent, a national champion 
f a few years back, who was still ranked 


among the first ten. Colcord surprised 
his opponent and spectators generally by 
winning the match in straight sets. Dick 
was not surprised. First of all, he had 
figured on the former champion rating 
him too lightly—which proved to be the 


| case: and Colcord had the utmost faith 
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in the game-he had developed. 

For years he had contented himself with 
acting as a training opponent for his 
brother, deriving, of course, invaluable 
experience which later, as he began to 
see less of Cullen, he determined to cap- 
italize in his own behalf. Once decided. 
he made lawn-tennis: the serious busi- 
ness that he made of everything he under- 
took. Aside from the practical. experience 
of regular. tourney play, he spent, long 
hours winter, spring, summer and autumn, 
cn a space marked out*beside a high brick 
wall where ‘finally he had become so ac- 
curate that he could play the ball from 
any angle*to bounce back within. a few 
inches of thé mark. ‘He had also a- 


‘tering lady! 





quired tremendous speed with his serv- 
ice. 

And now an ex-world-champion had 
fallen before him in the opening stages 
of the tournament, not without a bitter 
fight, to be sure, but none the less de- 
cisively. The man went out accompanied 
by the regrets of tennis enthusiasts who 
disliked to see a picturesque figure elimi- 
nated thus early. Yet in Cullen Colcord’s 
younger brother, with his ungainly loping 
about the court, his wide-reaching arms 
and his crashing service, discerning fol- 
lowers of the sport recognized a young 
man who might easily gain national recog- 
nition for picturesqueness, at least. 

Although Leon Corraz was playing 
against Norcross, the clever young Cal- 
ifornian, on the grandstand inclosure.— 
easily the match of the day,—Dick Col- 
cord hurried to a remote court as soon 
as he had taken his bath. Here his 
brother was engaged with the Massachu- 
setts State champion, Biddeford. Colcord 
had taken two sets, handily enough, and 
when Dick arrived, he had the score in 
games—five-to-four, and was serving. 

All but a few spectators were watching 
the Corraz-Norcross match. Not more 
than a score were standing behind the net- 
ting at the court where Cullen Colcord 
was playing. Among these was Mrs. 
Mainwaring. She sat on a camp-stool. 
some gray-haired man whom Dick had 
seen at the Beach the preceding day. 
standing as escort. She was giving him 
scant attention—in fact, none at all. Her 
eyes were fixed upon the game. 

Seeing how the match was going. Dick 
was about to turn away when Evelyn 
Shirley came up. 

“Dick,” she smiled, “congratulations! 
Your game has improved a—oh, I don’t 
know how much.” 

He stared at her. 

“You watched my match? Thought 
you’d be here. Why, you are the flat- 
I didn’t happen to see you 
on the club veranda.” 

“T was on the upper floor, and you 
wouldn't look up, simply wouldn’t. You 
take your tennis seriously, don’t you! 
I never saw anyone so preoccupied: 
nothing else in the world but quietly and 
grimly beating vour man down.” 
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“Oh,” he laughed, “there’s lots else in 
the world. 
But lassie me lass, what’s the use of 
doing a thing unless you give it all you’ve 
got? More fun in the end. You going 
to stay here?” 

“Not necessarily.” 

“All right. 
French chap. From 
should imagine he is living up to his rep.” 

Dick was right. 
all that had been said about him. 

“It’s beautiful, isn’t it, Dick. 
do you think about him?” Evelyn Shir- 
ley. who had not taken her grandstand 
seat but had gone with Colcord to an 


open space in the rear of the back-line, | 


glanced eagerly at her companion. 

“He will beat anyone upon whom he 
can impose the sort of game he plays 
best,” was the reply. 

“You mean he might beat Cullen?” 

“Fe might beat anyone.” 

“Of course he might, but—” 
hesitated. 

“But,” 
ward, hands in pockets, “the chances are 
Cullen might have something to say about 
the sort of game to be played. 
usually does.” 

“Of course he does.” The girl bright- 
ened. Dick’s lips were moving, and she 
came closer until she realized that he 


Evelyn 


was not talking to her, but to himself, | 
as his eyes followed every move of the | 


Frenchman. 

“Temperament,” he was 
“__not so strong there, evidently. 
wise a real tough guy. Covers court like 
a cat, hits hard—strong strokes from 
every angle. Elbow hits his ribs with a 
bang every time he uses that twist serve. 
Wonder why he uses it so much. Still, 
it goes faster than any twist service I 
ever saw. Good backhand—fine!” He 
turned to the girl. Her eyes were bright. 

“Do you know, I don’t think I like 
Corraz. He's so terribly impressed with 
himself. Everything he does, except 
when he’s playing, is absolutely for ef- 
fect.” 

Colcord smiled. 

“Do you want to stay 
slaughter? 
up Cullen?” 

“I'd like to see Cullen,” she said. 
“I've sort of a date with him this after- 
noon. 
this match?” 

“T wouldn't bet on it,” 
man. “Let’s hike.” 


muttering, 


and see the 


shrugged the 


HEY met the champion at the en- 
trance to the inclosure. 

“Hello.” He paused as though trying 
to recall something 
here a second, will you? 
Dicky, like a good chap.” 

With hand resting familiarly upon her 
near shoulder, the two walked a little 
apart and stood talking. Dick watched 
them a moment and then turned away. 
He was so fond of his brother that the 
thought that everything Cullen wanted 
came easily struck him as almost disloyal. 
Yet the thought lingered. It was per- 
fectly true. 


Excuse me 


Evelyn Shirley—yet unquestionably she 
loved him and was’ raised to the heights 
by his slightest attention. 


Tennis isn’t so everything. | 


Let’s go over and see the | 
the applause, I | 


Corraz was justifying 


What | 


supplied Colcord, slouching for- | 


He | 


Other- | 
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| for luncheon. somewhere, 
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She returned to him, smiling. 

“Cullen and I are going out for a sail 
this afternoon with the Dusenburys and 
some other people in the Dusenbury 
sloop. I suppose—” She glanced at her 
wrist watch. “Don’t you want to take me 
Dick? I don't 
want to ferry home to Jamestown, and 
neither do I relish eating alone at some 
restaurant.” 

“What about Cullen? 
voice was a bit glum. 

“Oh, he’s lunching at Mrs. Mainwar- 
ing’s. She’s going on the boat too.” 

“That so! Well, couldn’t Cullen have 
been sufficiently dec—” He checked 
himself. “I'll tell you what we’ll do, 
Evelyn. Have you your car?” As she 
nodded, he went on: “Let’s go to the 
delicatessen, get some stuff and then 
motor ®ut to some beautiful place you 
know and have a picnic. Do you re- 
member the last time we were alone to- 
gether, we did just that?” 

“Do I remember! Of course I do, 
silly! Why, I think that’s a perfectly 
grand idea. How would Lover’s Leap, 
out toward Paradise, do?” 

“Sounds great to me. Let’s go.” 

The picnic was in every way success- 
ful. Lying upon the turf that topped 
the wind-swept cliff, the serene ocean be- 
low the hulking greenish yellow hills with 
their walled pastures in the background, 
Dick sighed deeply. 

“Such, Evelyn, are the hours we snatch 


” 


Dick Colcord’s 


from Fate,” he quoted, “the brightest 
and last.” 
“Ah, not the last, Dick.” 
“Well—that’s encouraging, anyway.” 


He raised on an elbow, glancing toward a 
deep and narrow chasm not far from his 
feet. From below came the sound of 
waters shattering against the cliff. 
“Lover’s Leap, eh? Who was the lover?” 

“Ask Father; he browses around here 
Bishop Berkeley is his hero. 
He knows all his old haunts hereabout. 
As for the lover, it was some young 
Indian chief, if I recall.” 

“It would be,” grinned Colcord. “Well, 
it isn’t such a jump, anyway.” 

“Would you do it if I asked you to?” 
ICK COLCORD rose suddenly. “Go 
ahead and ask it.” 

She gestured, frowning. 
and behave yourself.” 

“Upon second thought, Evelyn, I 
wouldn’t do it even if you did ask me. 
I don’t risk my life for- jilts.” 

“You don’t—what in the world do you 
mean, Dick?” 

“Do you: remember your twelfth birth- 
day? That party? The pantry and—” 
He broke off, laughing. “I see that you 
do remember. At least, you have the 
grace to blush.” 

“Am I blushing?” She hurried. on. 
“Dicky Colcord was most attentive in 
those days. But how quickly he grew 
cold!” She lowered her head in mock 
emotion. 

‘Hear her rave! 

“Dick,”—she regarded him seriously, — 
“do you know the thing that most im- 
presséd me about you yesterday? It was 
the serious attitude you are taking toward 
life. I suppose I’m as frivolous. and 
thoughtless as most girls; maybe you 
think I’m wholly so—” 


“You sit down 


9 
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“Chuck it, 
at all.” 

“Well, anyway, I’ve got to an age 
where I’m thinking a lot more about 
things than I used to. You're going 
to make a great success of yourself, Dick; 
I know it; something tells me.” She 
laughed shortly. ‘Maybe when we meet 
the next time, you an old but fearfully 
distinguished man, and I an old woman, 
you'll remember what a prophet I was.” 

“As my sister-in-law,’ he _ replied 
gravely, “‘you are likely to meet me a lot 
of times before old age dawns.” 

“Your sister-in-law!” She stared at 
him, her eyes widening. ‘What has 
Cullen been saying to you?” Reading 
his face, she suddenly grew red and 
confused. ‘But of course he hasn’t said 
anything. How stupid of me!” 

“What do you mean, Evelyn?” Dick’s 
face was turned toward the sea with its 
mysteriously veiled horizon. 

“Nothing. Forget it, please.” She 
arose from the turf. “I think, really, 
Dick, we'd better be going back. I 
sha’n’t forget this—this little picnic. It 
has been lovely.” 

“I sha'n’t forget it either, Evelyn.” 


Evelyn; I don’t think that 


HAT night one of the cottagers with 

a place bordering on the Cliff Walk, 
gave a lawn-party for the tennis-players. 
Dick, hoping to see his brother, came 
early, but it was not until after ten 
o'clock that Cullen Colcord arrived with 
the Dusenburys, Mrs. Mainwaring and 
other members of the yachting party. 


All were in excellent spirits. Dick, 
seated alone at a table near a group of 
shrubbery, hailed his brother as he 
passed. 

“Oh—” The tennis champion paused 


and then came to the table. “Dicky, you 
suggest a Roman emperor seated in state, 
surveying the gambols of his subjects. 
Unbend, august sir, unbend and join us 
mortals in our revelry.” 

‘““Where’s Evelyn, Cullen?” 

“We landed her over in Jamestown in 
the launch. Didn’t want to come to the 
party. Between you and me, old chap, 
I think she got a bit peckish on the deep. 
The Kestrel rolls like a flat-boat.” 

“That’s too bad. Cullen, look here: 
did you watch Corraz’s game this morn- 
ing? 

“With scrupulous care, Dicky.” 

“Then you're not holding him lightly.” 

“I never hold anyone lightly. Half the 
troubles of humanity, dear boy, are due 
precisely to that fault.” 

“I believe you, Sir Philosopher.” 
Dick’s voice was tinged with relief. “Now, 
will you let a little brother say something 
serious to you?” 

Cullen sank into a chair at the table 
and lighted a cigarette. 


“Shoot, if you must, this old gray 
head.” . 
“Cullen, wont you take care of your- 


self just a bit the rest of this week? 
I’m worried.” 

“What are you worried about, 
ster?” 

“T’m seared that this chap Corraz will 
catch you mellow and take you in the 
finals.” 

“T declare 
nerve!” 

“Cullen, I have. 


young- 


'—if Dicky hasn't lost his 


I’m scared, downright 
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scared. This chap Corraz is good, darn 
good. He couldn’t beat you with you on 
your game; I’d bet a million on that. 
But boy, you’ve got to be on your game. 
And you wont be if you don’t get your 
rest and take care of yourself. This 
doesn’t concern yourself only, Cullen. 
There’s a lot of stuff mixed up. You've 
a certain responsibility, old man. You're 
the champion and an American—” 

“Dicky, now is the precise moment 
when you should produce the small stars 
and stripes you have concealed in your 
pocket and wave it. Have you no sense 
of dramatic effect, man?” 

Dick Colcord rose, laughing. 

“I leave you to your fate. 
too much for me. Good night, 
scout.” 

“Well, Dicky—anyway, I want you to 
know that your interest touches—" 

“Cullen, you shut up.” 

Dick strode away through the moon- 
light toward the cliffs. 


old 


SPORT in which there is so much 

in the nature of thrilling competition 
as tennis when played between evenly 
matched opponents, offers a succession of 
great moments both for spectators and 
participants. But never in all his career 
as a tennis-player, or in anything he had 
ever done, had Dick Colcord felt emo- 
tion so stupendous as that which swayed 
him when realization came suddenly that 
it lay within him to defeat his brother if 
he cared to exert himself to this end. 

He had come through to the semi- 
finals as opponent to the champion, while 
in the upper half of the draw Leon Cor- 
raz had won the right to meet Hanscomb, 
runner-up in the national the previous 
year, for the honor of playing in the 
finals on the morrow. 

The two brothers were on the grand- 
stand court, and Dick had taken the first 
set at six to four. This had surprised 
neither him nor the spectators—nor, con- 
ceivably, the champion, who was notori- 
ously slow in bringing his big guns into 
action. But whereas in the second set 
the younger biother had looked for in- 
creasing pressure from his opponent, it 
was not forthcoming. True, he displayed 
flights of that amazing brilliancy tor 
which he was famous, but they were 
merely flights. More often than not, his 
game ranged from commonplace to sheer 
rankness. Usually an uncanny judge of 
the back-line and the far corners of the 
court, he was overshooting both by more 
than a few inches, while the net-band 
seemed to have a magnetic attraction for 
his whistling forehand drives. Dick Col- 
cord took the second set six to three. 

It was clear, too, that Dick would have 
won against opposition far better than 
his brother was providing, for he was 
playing like a perfectly geared machine. 
Deadly on his forehand, his backhand 
strokes were launched with accuracy al- 
most as great, and his volleying at the 
net was splendidly accomplished. 

Yet everything was mechanical with 
Dick Colcord. At least, he experienced 
none of that tremendous exaltation which 
an athlete knows when his game is work- 
ing perfectly and he is crashing through 
to victory. Rather was he depressed, and 
the depression grew in proportion to his 
success. It grew so that in the third set 
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banished almost instantly through this new 
treatment. 

The discoverer of this new method is Alois 
Merke, a dermatologist of international repu- 
tation. His discovery, which for the first 
time provides a method of penetrating to the 
hair roots and bringing nourishment direct 


to them, is the result of an intensive study of 
baldness made in the principal laboratories of 
Heidelberg, Paris, Berlin, Cairo, Buenos Ayres 
and Geneva. It works on a plan entirely dif 
ferent from any known or used before. 


Merke has treated 
stage and 
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it began to affect his game. Or it may 
have been that subconsciously he was 
rebelling against taking advantage of the 
failure of a brother whom he loved and 
admired. There was something sickening 
to him at the sight of the champion on 
the opposite side of the net going down 
to defeat—unruffled, undismayed, calling 
congratulations to him across the net 
upon frequent occasions in his drawling, 
playful way. 


A! all events, after winning the first two 
4% games of the third set, Dick found 
the champion coming up abreast. Then 
almost before he knew it, Cullen had run 
out the set. As he left the court on his 
way to the dressing-room for the inter- 
mission Dick encountered his brother at 
the side-line. The champion raised his 
brows, shook his head playfully, and then 
without a word, the two men made their 
way out of the inclosure and walked up 
the path to the clubhouse. 

Dick had hardly changed to dry cloth- 
ing when a club messenger came into the 
room. 

“Mr. Colcord,” he said, “a young lady 
is upstairs. She wants to know if you 
would mind to hurry up as soon as you 
can?” 

Dick glanced toward his brother, who 
was dressing at the far end of the locker- 
room and then nodded. He didn’t feel 
that he had to ask who wanted him. 
Hurriedly donning his flannel jacket, he 
ran up the stairs. 

Evelyn Shirley was at the far corner of 
the veranda. She came toward Dick im- 
mediately he appeared. Her eyes were 
burning. 

“Dick Colcord, aren’t you ashamed of 
yourself? You should be.” 

“Ashamed!” Colcord studied her 
dazedly. 

“You threw that third set away, Dick. 
Oh, yes, you did. Threw it away. Cul- 
len isn’t himself, and you know i‘. He’s 
far from himself. And you let him beat 
you! Is that decent sport?” 

“But—but Evelyn, it’s Cullen, and I am 
not so sure that I—” 

“It isn’t Cullen; it isn’t anything but 
America against France. Cullen is away 
off form. I never imagined he could be 
so poor. And I never even dreamed you 
could be so good. And yet you’re— 
Dick, have you any idea that Cullen 
would have any chance of beating Corraz 
as he is now? You know he hasn’t. You 
—you know it. You have a chance, a 
good chance—at least, a better chance 
than Cullen has. Yet you deliberately—” 

“Evelyn, dear girl, . you mustn't. 
You—” 

“Never mind, Dick. You do as I tell 
you, or I— You go out there, and if 
you can beat Cullen, you do it. Do you 
hear? If you don’t, I shall despise 
you.” 

“Evelyn—” 

She stamped her foot. “I don’t wish 
to argue. You do as I tell you.” 

She turned swiftly away and went down 
the steps to the path leading to the 
championship court. 

Dick waited by the doorway until his 
brother* appeared. Then throwing his 
arm about the champion’s shoulders, he 
Jaughed mirthlessly. 

“Cullen, old bean, you play hard this 





set; for if you don't, your little brother 
is going to get you.” 

Cullen Colcord lost the fourth set and 
the match to his younger brother, eight 
to six; and no one, marking him closely, 
would have had reason for thinking that 
anything in the way of extraordinary 
occurrence had taken place. There was 
no attempt at that smile which defeated 
athletes assume when they clasp hands 
with their successful opponents over the 
net. There was nothing to be noted in 
him save his usual nonchalance and per- 
fect poise. 

It was only when he glanced at Dick 
as their hands met, that his expression 
underwent a momentary change. For the 
younger brother’s jaws were set unnatu- 
rally, and the brown eyes were swimming 
with emotion. 

“It’s all right, Dicky. All in the family 
you know, dear boy. Let there be naught 
but rejoicing. Congratulations, of course. 
Now for the Frenchman. Can we beat 
him? We think we can, Dicky boy, if 
we just keep our heads and place our 
shots to advantage. I shall be here to 
watch, in a post of vantage. And I shall 
be thoroughly emotional and—” 

“Oh, Cullen, shut up!” Laughing, 
Dick vaulted the net and took his brother 
by the arm; and thus the two walked 
away while cheers marked the fraternal 
spectacle. 

Outside, Dick saw Evelyn Shirley and 
her father in a group under the trees. 
The Bishop was talking to some one, not 
looking in his direction. The girl, catch- 
ing sight of the brothers, came toward 
them. 

“Congratulations, Dick!” She held out 
her hands. Whereat— 

“You thus dare in my presence, wom- 
an!” Cullen Colcord gazed upon her with 
raised brows. “What, then, have you to 
say to me?” 

“Congratulations too, Cullen. It’s the 
best thing that ever happened to you.” 

“So! Perhaps you'll be able to explain 
yourself at luncheon; I haven’t forgotten 
that I have a date with you.” 

“No? That’s flattering. As a matter 
of fact, I didn’t intend you should forget 
it, Cullen.” Dick was struck by a curious 
note in her voice, a sort of proprietary 
note. Somehow his thoughts flashed back 
to Lover’s Leap and the break she had 
made about his brother and herself. 

When he emerged from the dressing- 
room, most of the light and color and 
animation had departed from the grounds, 
and he himself, as he walked slowly down 
the pathway, wondered just what had de- 
parted from him. 

Gaining the street, he stopped abruptly. 
It had occurred to him that he had 
heard nothing to indicate the outcome of 
the semi-final round in the upper half of 
the draw. Hurrying back into the arched 
entrance of the Casino, he found that 
Hanscomb had been beaten after four 
closely contested sets. He nodded. So 
it was to be Leon Corraz. 


HEN Dick Colcord arrived at the 

Casino next morning, two tennis 
rackets under his arm, he waited just 
inside the entrance for his brother, who 
had made an appointment with him by 
telephone. Cullen appeared within™ sev- 
eral minutes, having come with a party 
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to whom he made his excuses, and walked, 
to Dick’s side. 

“How you feeling, Dicky?” 

“Just a little low, old soldier.” 

“Low! Come, dear boy, you mustn’t 
feel that way. We shall need all we have 
this morning.” 

“Oh,”—Dick gestured —‘“I’m not wor- 
ried about Corraz. Only, I hate to be 
playing in your place. Doesn’t seem 
right.” 

His brother tapped him upon the shoul- 
der. 

“Tt’s just as well that you are, Dicky— 
in fact, better so. I should be a frail 
staff indeed to support the starry banner 
of our national tennis glory. As to the 
game, I think if I were playing Corraz, I 
should crowd him from the start. On 
top of him all the time. I fancy he'll 
crack. Try and see.” 

“All right.” 

“And in the meantime, Dicky, Ill 
watch, and if the match goes beyond the 
third set, I'll look you up in the inter- 
mission. So now—the gods be with you.” 

“Thanks, Cullen.” Dick strode on into 
the parklike inclosure where the courts 
lay, and Cullen returned to his party. 

The day was perfect, a day of high 
heavens, with clouds sailing majestically 
across. In the air was that touch of 
coolness which hints of autumn, spar- 
kling air, laden with the delicate pungency 
of burning sedge and meadow grass. Un- 
der the trees men and women stood in 
groups, laughing and chatting as if the 
forthcoming struggle were the last thing 
in their minds. There was the smell of 
turf; overhead the leaves rustled. Au- 
gust had achieved her ultimate. 


NEAR the clubhouse Evelyn Shirley, 

her mother and father were standing. 
Dick had always had the greatest admira- 
tion for the Bishop, and now his hearty 
handclasp and his serene smile were baim 
to him. 

“You know, Dick,” smiled the girl, “I 
wanted Father to pray for your success 
at morning prayers. But he couldn’t seem 
te find anything about tennis in the 
prayerbook—” 

“Evelyn, my daughter!” 

“But anyway, Dick, I improvised a 
little prayer of my own.” 

It was a remark playfully uttered. Yet 
somehow it affected Colcord strangely. 
He started to speak, but for the moment 
couldn't. 

“Evelyn,” he said at length, “look here: 
I’m going to ask something very nervy.” 

“T wish you would, Dick.” 

“Well then, after the game, whether I 
win or lose, do you suppose Cullen would 
mind—or would you yourself mind—run- 
ning out to that place we went last Mon- 
day and having our luncheon? In fact, 
I'd love to have Cullen too, if he’d 
come.” 

She smiled. 

“I don’t think Cullen would mind a bit. 
I’m sure he wouldn’t. Maybe he’ll be 
delighted to come. I'll ask him. Any- 
way, it’s a date so far as we’re con- 
cerned.” 
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“Good! Now watch me play tennis! 
Dick Colcord hurried into the clubhouse 
to dress..... 

When Dick Colcord took his court as 
one of the central figures in a scene strik- 
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ing in its picturesque beauty and impres- | 
sive in its atmosphere of intensity, he | 
He | 
was not a bit frightened, was indeed cool | 


found his mood entirely satisfactory. 


and collected—very much, he believed, 
the master of himself. Perhaps, this was 


because Corraz most palpably was the | 


popular figure, whether because of his 
colorful personality or because of a desire 
‘on the part of the gallery to lean over 
backward in their wish to put a foreigner 
at his ease. Perhaps, Colcord decided, it 
was both. 

At all events, it put him in the position 
of feeling no obligation of duty other 


than to himself and his brother—and of | 
had | 
He stood poised, beauti- | 
ful as a statue, as the umpire settled | 


course, Evelyn Shirley. Corraz 


taken the serve. 


Then suddenly 
The 


himself in his high seat. 
he launched himself into his serve. 
ball came swift and true. 
on, 
in the back-court as 


tiously, keeping 


though to study out his opponent’s game. | 


Dick, storming the net with ungainly 
swiftness, found that Corraz had the ac- 


curacy to squeeze the ball past him or | 
when drawn to one side or other of the | 


court, to send it skimming down the side- 
lines. The Frenchman had consummate 
control and he used it cleverly to draw 


his rival out of position and get him into | 


traps. Corraz won the set, six to two. 
In the second set Corraz, smiling and 
jaunty, very much the magician both in 


play and in demeanor, continued his cross- | 
firing from deep court, cleanly outplacing 


Dick. 
the turf, usually to no purpose. 
three games 
working finely, 
in that set. 


who streaked here and there about 
He took 


but those were all he got 


EGINNING the third set, Dick’s mind 
was a study. Somehow, despite the 
two lost. sets, he felt good about himself. 
His nerves were in perfect order, and his 
shots when he had any sort of chance 
were entirely satisfactory. The trouble 


was that Corraz was running him ragged, | 
giving him no chance, as it were, to get | 


set. Somehow, some way, he would crash 
through yet. He elected to stay in the 
back-court himself, seeing which, Corraz 
was sufficiently discourteous to glance 
toward one of the stands and smile. He 
had bent his opponent to his purpose, 
forced him back from the net. 

And then Corraz did something still 
more discourteous, which perhaps was not 
intended in that way—perhaps it was 
temperament, a desire to show that he 
could do as he pleased in this match, or 
again. possibly it was a desire to have 
the contest look less one-sided in the 
Parisian papers, thus enhancing his vic- | 
tory. 

In any event, he too remained in the 
back-court, and without great effort to 
avert it lost the set to Dick, six to four. 

So far as Dick Colcord was concerned, 
nothing better than this act of tacit con- 
tempt could have happened to him. Slow 
to wrath, his brown eyes now smoldered 
as he left the court for the intermission. 





The match was | 


Corraz surprised Dick by playing cau- | 


on his own serve, which was | 





Outside, Cullen Colcord seized him by the | 
arm as he was passing. 
“Corraz will take the next set to show | 


his stuff,” he whispered. “Keep your | 
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| Made Hardly Enough 
to Support My Family 


When I think back to this time 
last year and recall that I was 
then making barely enough for 
my family to live on, I can hardly 
realize that my present salary of 
$400 a month is not just a pleas- 
ant dream. 


A year agoI was what you might 

call a “‘jack-of-all-trades and mas- 

ter of none. Today I am a trained 
automobile man, holding down the job of fore- 
man in the town’s main garage—and all because 
I made a study of automobi'es. 


I first learned about the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School, through an advertisement I saw 
one day in a magazine—and I have never been so 
glad over anything in my life as over answering 
that ad. The information I received in reply t 
my letter to the Auto School opened up an en- 
tirely new field to me. For I had never realized 
how much money could be made in the auto- 
mobile business—and how many good-paying 
jobs were open in it for trained men. 


The information which I received is all contained 
in a Free Book which the Michigan State Auto- 
mobile School will be glad to send you upon 
request—together with a 100-page Catalog of 
the mammoth school in Detroit to which stu- 
dents come from all parts of the country. Send 
for the FREE Book and Catalog, as I did, and 
find out how easy it is for you to get into the 
$400-a-month class like myself and thousands 
of other young fellows like me. Write today. 


Michigan State Automobile School 


3328 cate i idg., Detroit, Mich. The » haste Conte Conter 


AUTO & TRACTOR 


Thousands of big pay jobs open. Qualify in 
only 8 weeks. Expert instructors—fine equip- 
ment—big shops. R. R. fare and board FREE. 
Write for free book at once. 
RAHE AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOL 


4445 Grand Bivd., Sth & Wainut Sts- 
Chicago, 11. Dept. 3092 “¢ ncinnati, Ohio 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION 


Ideal trade for alert men, Salaries paid linotype operators $40 to 
$60 weekly. Linotypes are used in every city and town. The cost 
= — nt ated fo hw inter s, ‘. a aes. ae ates. L <argest Lino- 


lished 1 
EMPIRE ‘LINOTYPE “SCHOOL. ‘13 ast 16th St., New York City 








Martin Institute for Speech Correction 
Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, Loss of Voice, Monot- 
onous Pitch, Attention Deafness and Cognate defect 
corrected. Conducted by Dr. poumeeres Martin, (himse!f 
once a confirmed stammerer). formal courses for 
Teachers of Speech Improvement aS Dewitt Park, ithaca, N.Y. 








THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Schoo! and College Bureau 





Offers You Its Specialized 
Services in Choosing a School 


Last year the School and College Bureau of 
The Chicago Daily News saved many busy 
parents and questioning boys and girls both 
time and worry by sending them prompt, 
reliable information about just the kind of 
school they w anted — personal requirements 
as to location and tuition charges being 
considered in each individual case. 


This year many young people will again 
be perplexed by the problem of finding the 
right school. Why not let us help you? 


The Chicago Daily News maintains this 
service absolutely free of charge to you. 
No need to select a school hurriedly on mere 
hearsay when expert advice can be obtained 
by telephoning, writing, or calling for a 
personal interview at 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEws 


School and College Bureau 
15 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Are you interested in 
finding just the right college 
preparatory school, a school 
for a young child or a back- 
ward one, a school which 
gives courses especially de- 
signed for high school 
graduates or those not going 
to college, a school which 
particularly emphasizes 
health and body building, 
a college, or a school of 
special training? 

Among the 328 representa- 
tive schools whose an- 
nouncements appear in this 
issue there is sure to be 
one to meet your needs 
If necessary our school depart- 
ment will help you without cost 
or obligation on your part. We 
have traveled widely to collect 
first hand information on aca- 
demic and home life of schools in 
every part of the country. 

Give full details as to type of 
school desired, location preferred, 
approximate amount you plan to 
spend, the age, previous .educa- 
tion and regligious affiliation of 
prospective pupil. Enclose a 


stamped return envelope and 
address 


M. MERCER KENDIG 


Director, School Department 
THE Rep Book MaGaZINE 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 











Teach Your Child 
at Home by 
Our Novel Plan 


and give him a better education ir 
this way than he can get at most da} 
schools. Write Calvert School, 
Chase St., Baltimore, Md, 
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Your Opportunity in 
DENTISTRY 


Ambitious men of all ages can 

riseabovesmall-salaried positions 

into this profession of unlimited 

possibilities. Taught by actual 

practice—day or evening. Three 

months’ course. Modern 
laboratories. No previous knowledge or experience 
required. No charge for tools or equipment. 
The men we train are in demand. Established 
30 years. Catalog free (36 pages). 


Address your inquiry to Dept. & 
BODEE DENTAL INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK, 136 W. S2nd St. — PHILA., 1305 N. Broad St. 
BUFFALO, 1226 Main St. — BROOKLYN, 15 Flatbush Ave. 
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head. Stop crowding. Play for shots. 
He let down, that set. He wont come 
up so easil.’.” 

Dick nodded, and strode on to the 
dressing-room. 

The fourth set was sensational. Cor- 
raz came to the court with the mien 
of a wimning -jockey, and at once pro- 
ceeded to open a draft on the fire he 
thus far so sedu'cusly had kept banked. 
Sleek, graceful as a panther, he followed 
his serves to the net, leaping into the 
air for a kill, or flashing his racket to one 
side. It worked for two games. Then 
with the score, in games, two-love in the 
Frenchman’s favor, Dick began to get 
the range. Time and again his crossing 
shots and swift drives caught Corraz off 
his feet and out of position. A glow 
pervaded‘the American. He,was at home 
now, with a wall in front ofhim and a 
marked space under his feet. ** 

He brought the games up to four-to- 
two in his favor. Then on the thirty- 
fourth game of the match, Corraz broke 
through Colcord’s service. He took the 
next game also. Colcord tightened and 
brought the games to five to four. Then 
when the score in games was seven to six 
in Dick’s favor, and one point for the 
American to go in the next, Corraz set- 
tled himself under a lob that Dick had 
sent neither so far nor so high as he had 
intended. Corraz, who through this set 
had not smiled, had indeed scowled most 
of the time, struck hard and bungled the 
kill like a novice. As the ball drove into 
the net, bringing the match to two sets 
all, the Frenchman with an exclamation 
threw his racket after the ball. There 
came a woman’s hysterical laugh from 
somewhere in the stand. Corraz faced 
swiftly about with folded arms, glaring 
at the point whence the sound had come. 

Colcord, who until now had = said 
nothing to his opponent, spoke out of the 
goodness of his heart: 

“Cheer up, old man; that was hard 
luck.” 

Whereat the Frenchman transferred his 
glare to his opponent. 


ERVING in the forty-second game, the 
first game of the fifth set, Dick: began 

to hit the ball with all the strength that 
was in him. And now the struggle be- 
came bitter, with success alternating, until 
the fourteenth game. 

Eying his man keenly, Colcord noted 
that occasionally his lips moved—talking 
to himself, irritably. It was the most 
hopeful sign he had yet encountered in 
this match. Perhaps he thought too 
much about his opponent’s morale. How- 
ever that might have been, Corraz broke 
through his service in the next game, and 
with set face essayed to win his serve, 
the set and the match. But Colcord was 
cool. He shot the ball beautifully across 
the Frenchman’s back- and forehand as 
Corraz came to the net, a bombardment 
so fierce and well directed that even- 
tually he forced his opponent into a de- 
fensive position and brought the games 
to eight-all. 

Then the match fell back into its origi- 
nal status, each man winning his service, 
until the games stood at twelve-all. The 
pressure had been tremendous. Every 
game had been filled with the utmost 
physical effort and mental intensity, and 


as Dick Colcord walked to the other court 
after the sixty-fifth game, he felt a sud- 
den dizziness, a weakness in the legs. 
Stopping by the umpire’s stand, he took 
up the pitcher of ice water standing be- 
neath and poured it over his head. The 
tingling flood revived him. Corraz, who 
had taken a drink of something from a 
glass, was already in his position, moving 
impatiently. 

“I’m ready,” he said, glancing toward 
Colcord as he moved forward to serve. 

Dick smiled, his teeth gleaming. 

“All right, old bean, get this one.” 

So saying, he raised his racket and shot 
an unplayable ball which just touched 
the middle line of the service court. In 
the effort he felt he had given about all 
the stamina he had left. 

“Fifteen—love,” droned the umpire. 

Corraz stood looking at the official, 
balancing his bat upon the palm of his 
hand. 

“It was out,” he said. 

The umpire raised his head in surprise, 
looking questioning!ly at the linesman who 
sat opposite the service-mark. The man 
nodded. 

“Good,” he said. 

“The ball was good,” ruled the umpire. 
“Fifteen-love.” 

Corraz hesitated a moment, started to 
leave the court, and then evidently chang- 
ing his mind, crouched in receptive posi- 
tion. Dick waited a second and then in 
chivalrous folly served his mar a soft 
ball which Corraz without hesitation 
smashed out of his reach, while a sound 
like the sighing of the wind swept over 
the stands. Whatever Corraz had been 
when this match started, he was not now 
the favorite with the gallery. 

The game went to deuce. Then Corraz 
got vantage out when he turned squarely 
about, and whether through skill or by 
chance, sent a reverse backhand where 
Dick couldn’t get it. But the score came 
back to deuce a minute later; and then a 
service return into the net and a drive 
under Corraz’s backhand gave Colcord 
the game. 

The life was gone from Corraz’s face 
as he prepared to serve. It was drawn, 
and set into a bronze mask. As for 
Dick Colcord, he knew that so far as 
he was concerned, no further games were 
likely to be decided upon the basis of 
service. His feet were heavy, and his 
head swam the instant he let go of him- 
self. Whatever might be the case with 
Corraz, he himself was: down to that 
nameless, mysterious residuum which a 
man must draw upon when every other 
resource has ebbed. 

He felt a flash of emotion when Corraz 
paused after his first serve had gone into 
the net and began rubbing himself under 
the ribs. It was where his elbow had 
been hitting in that twist service. Dick 
had been wondering how he stood the 
punishment. Gesturing slightly toward 
Dick, he walked to the umpire’s stand 
and made a business of changing his 
racket. The breach was allowed to pass. 
He drank something and then returned to 
his position. 

Running in on a second service of Cor- 
raz’s,—the twist service had disappeared, 
—Dick fell as he ran in to hit the ball. 
Yet from a lying position he got the ball 
back somehow and then sprang to his 
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feet just as Corraz lobbed it into the 
back-court toward a spot that experience 
argued no human being could reach from 
Dick’s position near*the net. In fact, 
Colcord did not quite reach the spot. 
Running back about fifteen feet, he leaped 
into the air and slammed. Only the ap- 
plause told him the ball had tapped the 


court in bounds; for he himself had, 


crashed to the turf; his racket flying from 
his hand. 

Set point! Match point! 

Corraz served. Dick returned it. Cor- 
raz sent it back. Dick saw that his op- 
ponent staggered as he ran. It gave him 
more life than he needed. Back over 
the net he drove the ball. Corraz took 
it on his backhand. It came to Dick, 
stationed by the net, fair and stately. 
With a deeply indrawn breath his head 
jerked back; he swung his racket with 
everything he. had left. The ball struck 
the chalk-line and disappeared. 


“‘D ICK! Dicky!” Dick Colcord had 
never seen his brother so moved. 
Cullen had caught him just as he was 
making his way out of the inclosure and 
was now walking arm in arm with him 
to the clubhouse. “Dick, you’ll be the 
death of me. I was never so wrought 
up. Never!” The champion paused. 
“Dicky, you’ve taught me a lesson. I’m 
going to clear out from here. I’m going 
to a quiet spot that no one knows, take 
care of myself and come back for the 
nationals. Corraz will stay here now to 
win lost laurels, and somehow it irks me, 
actually irks me, Dicky, to have only one 
member of the family beat that chap.” 

“Good for you, Cullen old top!” Dick, 
who was walking just a bit unsteadily, 
paused and smiled. “Great news! Of 
course you can beat him when you're 
right. He wouldn’t have a chance with 
you. But I’m gladder than you know 
about your decision. It’s been on my 
mind a lot. How about that picnic 
lunch?” 

“What picnic lunch?” 

“Why, I suggested to Evelyn that we 
go out after this match and have a bit 
of lunch at Lover’s Leap. I told her to 
ask you, of course. She said she would.” 

“Well, she didn’t.” Cullen Colcord 
hesitated a moment. “Dicky, look here. 
Evelyn wouldn’t want me.” 

“T—J—” Dick stared at his brother. 

“Vou see, Dicky,” he drawled, “she’s 
a stunning girl—stunning. She and I 
have been pretty good friends—pretty 
good. I fancy it would do you good if 
I told you everything. Well, fair sir, 
know then, that at a luncheon with 
Evelyn yesterday we went rather deeply 
into things. I told her how fond I was 
of her, and she told me she knew, but 
didn’t I like Stella Mainwaring about as 
well as I did her? And I, being truthful, 
blushed somewhat painfully. Then, im- 
mediately afterward I blushed still more 
painfully when she advised me that I had 
nothing on her, that she liked you about 
as well as she did me—if not better.” 

“She—she—” Dick’s throat closed. 

“She'll tell you. all about it, I fancy, 
Dicky, if you care to give her the chance.” 

“She—where—when—” Dick grappled 
blindly with his brother. : 

“Why, at the picnic, dear boy—at the 
picnic.” 
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Here they are Sir! the world’s most distinguished 





cigarettes—in a special new size—20 for 30% 


Try them tonight 
for your Luxury Hour 


-that easy chair hour 
after the day's toil, 
when every man feels 
entitled to taste lifes 
best.- - Soonyou will 
smoke them exclusively 

Patt Matt Specials 
Dew size-plain ends only 
20 for 30¢ 


For the connoisseur’s taste— 
and the thrifty man’s purse 
—here’s the best cigarette 
news in many a day. 


Famous Pall Mall—the most 
distinguished of all cigarettes 
—is now available in a special 
new size—20 for 3oc. 


At “a shilling in London— 
and a quarter here,” Pall 
Malls have always been the 
world’s best cigarette buy. 
But the makers of Pall Mall 
have evolved new economies 
in manufacture which leave 


terially cutting the costto you. 
Hence, the new “PALL 
MALLSPECIAL’’—twenty 
genuine Pall Malls for 3oc— 
a triumph in volume pro- 
duction. 


A trimmer cigarette than the 
Pall Mall. Regular—a little 
smaller in girth, but with 
plain ends on/y—and with 
the same exquisite blend of 
the choicest Turkish tobaccos 
that has always made Pall 
Mall incomparable. 


Try Pall Mall Specials to- 
night for your Luxury Hour. 


20 for 30° 


WEST OF THE ROCKIES 20 for 35¢ 
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The accent of surpassing flavor 


One is constantly making pleasant little discoveries of 
simple new dishes to which Premium Bacon imparts 
its delicate goodness in a manner most ingratiating. 
A suggestion from outdoor folks will be found below. 


Swift's Premium Hams and Bacon 





Squaw Hash 


Cook Premium Bacon until it 
is crisp; remove from pan, 
Fry chopped onions and green 
pepper in the bacon fat. Add 
one camef corn and cook one 
. . or two minutes. Serve with 
Leek for this blue , eS yh. the strips of bacon 


identification tag a I - 

when you buy a \ 3 Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
whole ham or when . 

yeu buy a slice 














